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A WESTERN MANAGER. 


Associated effort of lumbermen, whether they be 
manufacturers, wholesalers or retailers, is coming to be 
more and more recognized as necessary to the welfare 
of the industry and each of its branches. Associations 
are gaining in usefulness and importance and the men 
who have the really active charge of the work of the 
associations play the larger and more effective part in 
the development of these organizations. 

The lumber industry is said to be the third in im- 
portance in the United States. The 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation is a notably important organi 
vation, and one of the most powerful 
and most important units in this amal 
vamation of lumber manufacturing asso- 
ciations from all over the country is the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, of which W. C. Miles is and 
for some years has been the manager. 

The West Coast Lumber Manutfac 
turers’ Association was formed Septem 
ber 30, 1912, by the consummation of 
the long-talked-of merger of the three 
Pacific coast organizations—the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and _ the 
Southwest Washington Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association. 

The Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac 
turers’ Association was organized Jan 
iary 10, 1901, at Seattle, Wash., with 
Victor H. Beckman as secretary, a posi 
tion which he filled 10 years, or during 
practically the entire life of that or 
yanization. 

The Southwest Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association was the 
pioneer in the field. It was organized 
at Chehalis in 1899. 

The Oregon Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, as the Oregon & Washing 
ton Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
was first called, was organized at Portland 
in 1903 at a meeting ealled in the Port 
land Hotel by Secretary Beckman of 
the Pacifie Coast association. The first 
intention was to have the Oregon lum 
bermen join the Pacifie Coast associa 
tion, which had purposely been given a 
name broad enough to take in the entire 
Coast. . 

For a number of years the interest: 
of these various sections were different, 
their markets were different, because of 
i considerable difference in freight rates 

© various points, and that each of these 
localities should have an association of 
ts own was only natural. In later years, however, most 

’ the interests of the manufacturers of these sections 
were recognized as being common and the benefits to be 
derived from a union of the associations were recognized 
by the members of each. 

In the meantime, anticipating a merger of these 
Coast organizations, the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which was the largest of the 
three, decided to strengthen its organization by the 
establishment of a new officer in the association to be 
known as the manager, to relieve the secretary of 4 
large amount of the work that had heretofore fallen 
to that official’s shoulders. The man picked to fill 
this important position was V. C. Miles. This choice 
of the Pacific Coast association was popular with both 
the Oregon & Washington and Southwest associations 
and when the three organizations were finally merged 


into the present West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association Mr. Miles was retained by the board of 
directors as manager of the consolidated body, which 
position he has creditably filled since. 

This is a position that calls for an active and 
eflicient man. While the president and board of trus- 
tees determine the general policy of the association 
on the most important subjects, it is the manager who 
finds the ways and means of carrying out these poli- 
cies and who gathers information on al! subjects upon 
which the members and officers of the organization 





WILLIAM CLARENCE MILES, OF SEATTLE, WASH.; 
Manager of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


largely dependent for their conduct of its affairs. 
Mr. Miles was a happy choice for the position 
which he holds. He has had a varied experience as a 
lumberman and logger and as a railroad man and 
heavy purchaser of supplies for railroads. He has 
always been actively connected with association work 
and has a very wide acquaintance among lumbermen 
all over the Coast and also back in the old white 
pine regions of the Northern States. He has been a 
prominent Hoo-Hoo for many years, and served one 
term as Vicegerent Snark for western Washington. 
William Clarence Miles was born in Williamsport, 
Pa., August 15, 1857. He received his early educa- 
tion in the public schools of the White Deer Valley, 
near Williamsport. From the time he was 14 years old 
until he reached the age of 21 he worked in the woods 
and sawmills and on a farm in Pennsylvania. He 


then went to Michigan and at Lumberton, Big Rapids, 
Paris and Grand Rapids he worked in the woods, on 
the river, in sawmills, owned a retail lumber yard 
and he had a general store for a while. He handled 
lumber on contracts and was superintendent of a saw- 
mill and logging operation. For two years he looked 
after the lumbering interests of John Torrent at 
Kalkaska. 

In 1889 Mr. Miles went to Washington territory and 
after visiting the different commercial centers of the 
western part of the territory he settled at Centralia. 
He worked three years in the sawmills 
and woods of that section and then en- 
tered the employ of the Northern Pacific 
Railway; he remained with that corpora- 
tion six years. He was at first in the con- 
struction department, having charge of 
material, inspection, etc., and then be- 
came general foreman of the bridge and 
building department at Staples, Minn. 

In 1898 he acquired an interest in the 
McCormick Lumber Co. at McCormick, 
Wash., and for a year was superintend- 
ent at that point. Selling his interest 
in the company, he became associated 
with C. A. Doty, F. B. Hubbard, the 
late Harry McCormick and others, with 
whom he organized the Rock Creek 
Lumber Co. He was with this concern 
for two years; then sold out and in 
1902 organized the Globe Lumber Co. 
and bought a sawmill and shingle mill 
at what is now Globe, Wash. In Sep- 
tember, 1910, the plant at Globe was 
burned. The sawmill of the Globe 
Lumber Co. was never rebuilt, but the 
following year the company rebuilt its 
shingle mill, and it is now operating it. 

As has been stated, since the organi 
zation of the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association Mr. Miles has 
been devoting his energies to the man- 
agement of the association, with head- 
quarters in Tacoma. He has made his 
home in Seattle since 1899. In 1878 he 
married Miss Mary Galloway at McEw 
ensville, Pa. To this union were born 
two children—one daughter and one 
son. The daughter died in 1904. The 
son is William Leslie Miles, who has a 
son, William Leslie Miles, jr., who is 
nearly 3 years old. William Leslie 
Miles represents the McCormick Lum 
ber Co., of McCormick, Wash., with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo. 

W. C. Miles has had a very wide 
experience, although practically all of 
the time actively engaged in the lumber 
business. As earlier statements will em- 
phasize, this experience has been of 
varied character. It included logging and lumbering, 
the latter in varied phases and in parts of the country 
where differing conditions govern. A valuable part of 
it was Mr. Miles’ familiarity through actual contact 
with the needs of transportation companies, and added 
to this as a measure of valuable experience is his former 
active connection with other associations of lumbermen, 
all of which tends to enhance his efficiency in his present 
important position. This broad school of experience 
and his wide acquaintance have created a fund of knowl- 
edge that is a great help in his exacting duties, and all 
of it is aided by his thorough knowledge and always 
immediately available command of detail. Always essen- 
tially an association man and tireless worker, and enjoy- 
ing the unstinted confidence of the lumbermen from all 
sections, he is a happy choice as the manager of the big 
Coast amalgamation of associations. 
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Interior View of Our Saw Mill where we Manufacture Daily 660,000 Feet of Lumber. 





EQUIPPED with an organization drilled to efficiency in the 
prompt shipping of orders and backed with the largest output 
of any single mill in America we are sure we can satisfy you on 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 


Long Timbers Boards Yard Stock 
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Rough or Dressed * ° Finish, Mouldings, 
up to 70 feet long. Dimension Casing, Base, Lath. 


Highest Grade Millwork 


Daily Capacity—Saw Mill, 660,000 feet, 
Dry Kiln and Planer, 400,000 feet. 


Great Southern Lumber Co. 


BOGALUSA, LOUISIANA. 

















You Get the Best 
a | y of US on Every Order 
ee You Place with Our Mill 


Made in all sizes. 13gand 1% in. thick. Made in all sizes. 15g and 1% in. thick. 




















In connection with our manufacture of the celebrated 
“Weed Quality” White Pine Doors and Sash 
in standard grades and designs, we have just placed on 
the market a line of One and Two-Panel Doors which 
we are confident will meet the favor of those desiring a 
high class article at a moderate cost. 


Solid White Pine Stiles and Rails 


Three-Ply Rotary Cut Laminated Veneered Yel- 
low Pine Panels, Wide Stiles and Rails, adapted 
to receive the modern styles of hardware. NOTE 





THE BEAUTY OF THE GRAIN. Will take any Because instead of manufacturing Finish or Moulded Stock (other 
sate on Sinich. Pestioniesly edented for Enamel than Shiplap) from our Rapides Parish Virgin Long Leaf Yellow 
_—- P a P ‘ Pine Timber we are allowing all upper grades to go into 
Ask your jobber for quotation on WEED Sash Railroad Material, Timbers 
i Sart eae for Export and 2" Dimension. 


We also have some 1"—accumulated in squaring up the log—dressed 

2 sides or shiplaped as we have no planing mill. Ass’n grading on 

W ¢ Weed, thickness. A trial order will show you the advantages we offer. 
eed Lum ber O. California ees 

Ea. ffices: 

SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Building. Licey oony 


ene anv opp ares W. M. Cady Lumber Co.,Ltd. 


—— McNARY, LOUISIANA. 


Visitors to the Pacific Coast are cordially invited to visit Weed and inspect the largest 





W. M. CADY, Pres. & Gen'l Manager. SAM LISSO, Sec’y & Treas, 
wood refining plant in the world. B. E. SMITH, Vice-President. A. F. SHARPE, Sales Manager. 
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RAILROAD MATERIALS. 


Demand for railroad equipment and construction 
material that, following the panie of 1907 until last 
year practically was in a state of suspended animation, 
has not only regained its former proportions but in some 
lines has latterly exceeded that of any former period. 
During 1912 more than 225,000 cars and about 5,000 
locomotives were ordered. Reports from all points are 
of an active and pressing demand for car-building and 
construction stocks which, superadded to export require- 
ments, shrinks the residue of yard stock to a minimum 
probably unparalleled in the history of the trade. Some 
recent railroad orders have surpassed in magnitude those 
of any previous period and as the quota of rolling stock 
is still far from adequate the pressure promises to be 
continued indefinitely. 


ANOTHER STEP FORWARD. 


As announced in its issue of January 11, a>. beginning 
with that number, the AMERICAN LUMB.:2MAN  inau- 
gurated a policy, indicated by the caption here repeated, 
in behalf of the busy reader who is closely interested 
in the proceedings of lumbermen’s conventions and who 
has not the time, nor the inclination had he the time, 
to read columns of comparatively unimportant details of 
a published report in order to learn what actually was 
accomplished. Promise was then made that only the 
salient features and important results of the meetings 
would appear in the LUMBERMAN’S reports, these of 
course to exclude nothing of a character deserving of 
record. This step forward is exemplified in the report 
in the issue quoted of the annual meeting of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, which covered 
that convention’s proceedings comprehensively, through 
mailed and telegraphed advices, without subjecting the 
reader to the task of perusing columns of relatively 
unimportant matter to aequire full knowledge of the 
work and results of the convention. 

This policy has met with full and, in instances, en- 
thusiastiec approval from many sources as one of con- 
sideration for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S readers gen- 
erally, as is demonstrated, for example, in the following 
expressive letter from an officer of the Cadillac Lumber 
Co., Cadillac, Mich. : 

Let me congratulate the LUMBERMAN on the commendable 
policy, but recently announced (in the issue of January 
11), of reporting conventions as news stories and not as 


an ensemble of, for the most part, uninteresting | facts, 
homely and often boresome statistics, all arranged in the 








order of their consideration and 
their importance. 

From what I can ascertain, the trade here is in direct 
sympathy with this policy as announced, and will greatly 
relish “newspaper” accounts. 


with total disregard for 


This policy will be pursued and it will insure also: con- 
tinuation of and a better balanced consideration for the 
wishes of those readers more directly interested in the 
many other and varied departments of the AMERICAN 
ILUMBERMAN. 


MERELY A REMINDER. 


The Collector of Internal Revenue .is sending out the 
usual annual blanks to corporations, upon which returns 
should be made not later than March 1. Lumber concerns 
organized as corporations will all doubtless receive these, 
but if any are overlooked they should ask for the blank 
and see it is promptly filled and returned. 


THE NATIONAL CHAMBER. 


During the first year of its existence the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America has demon- 
strated the need of such organization and in the services 
it has performed in the interest of American commerce 
it has fulfilled all that was promised by its warmest 
advocates, 

The annual meeting held at Washington this week 
was attended by a large delegation representing the most 
intelligent and progressive forces in the country’s com- 
merce, and the organization itself has won the respect 
and confidence of statesnren high in the Nation’s 
councils, 

The splendid success that has thus far marked all the 
Chamber’s work may be accepted as an indication that 
hereafter it will wield a tremendous influence in pro- 
moting and directing all movements designed to in- 
crease the commercial prestige of American industry at 
home and abroad. 

One feature of the Chamber’s work that when prop- 
erly appreciated and utilized by business men will be of 
well nigh inestimable educational value is its legislative 
and administrative bulletin service. Through these bul- 
letins is disseminated information that ought to lead to 
an understanding by business men of the merits of 
legislation proposed; enabling them to give their support 
to worthy measures and encourage opposition to vicious 
or ill-advised legislation not caleulated to promote the 
welfare of the country as a whole. 











ELECTRICALLY LIGHTED SHEDS. 


Let there be light other than that which is natural 
in a retail lumber shed is a comparatively recent com- 
mand. <A half dozen years ago not an average of a 
shéd in a county was wired for electrically lighting. 
Few sheds have side windows, many are without cupolas 
for the admission of light, and in the sheds which are 


minus both of these features even at noon of a cloudy. 


day there is too little light. There are sheds which 
comprise several built side by side, low roofs and solid 
sides, and a shed of this type is always too dark for 
convenience. In some of the sheds of this character 
wny but the sharp-sighted would be bothered to distin- 
guish a No. 1 flooring board from a No. 2, or other 
close variations which exist, in different grades. 

The best equipped sheds are now lighted by electricity. 
In a shed 150 feet long 10 bulbs were counted, hanging 
so low as to avoid contact with a loaded wagon, and thus 
diffusing the light as near the alley floor as possible. 
Other sheds are more generously lighted, a bulb in one 
of these hanging in front of every two 4-foot bins. 
Neither in some sheds is it necessary to burn all the 
lights at a time, the arrangement being such that two 
or more may be turned on, and thus the section of the 
shed that is desired to be lighted may be without the 
expense of running all the lights, a feature worth 
considering. 

During the short days of the year, when dark comes 
as late as 7 o’clock in the morning and as early as 
5 o’clock in the afternoon, the advantages of a lighted 
shed are manifest, as they really add one working hour 
to the day. Not in every yard at all times does the entire 
force quit at 6 o’elock. When trade is driving, piling, 
loading wagons, even regrading, is done after the usual 
closing hour, and this extra work is made possible by 
the electric lights. 

The wiring of a shed is a simple matter. Many have 
been wired by sons of the proprietors who have dabbled 
more or less in electricity; others have been wired by the 
proprietors themselves. With a slight knowledge of the 
application of electricity, the necessary supplies and a 
long ladder, the work is easily done. 
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THE COURTEOUS RETAILER. 


Stories the local retailer hears of mail order houses have to deal with poor 
service, misrepresented goods and general dissatisfaction. But in spite of the 
uniformity of these reports the local man sees catalogs multiplying and an in 
creasing amount of money going to the city in response to this clever advertising. 
He can not understand it. But it should be remembered that there are two sides 
to this matter. The retailer might learn much that would benefit his business 
from those other tales which he does not hear—tales of prompt service, fair 
dealing, and courtesy. For the mail order house has friends who attribute 
these very qualities to it. No business can succeed greatly without such a repu- 
tation; certainly the catalog people could not, for they deal with people who are 
especially sensitive to such things. And while this reputation comes to the 
big concerns largely as a result of clever advertising a consideration of their 
methods would be instructive to those who must meet their competition. 

Not a thousand miles from Chicago is a yard foreman who sends $500 or more 
to a mail order concern every year. He told a tale of misrepresentation, rude- 
ness, and high prices, but he had suffered these things at the hands of the local 
merchants. Whether these things were true is immaterial; the fact remains 
that the yard man believed them to be true. The cupidity of one merchant 
and the laziness of another had been the cause of all the merchants’ losing the 
man’s trade. And not all of them together can win it back. 

It is not always easy to be pleasant to a peevish and exacting customer, nor 
is it always pleasant, at the expense of time and money, to build the reputation 
for being more than fair. But these things have a high commercial value aside 
from ethical considerations, and are essential for meeting mail order com- 
petition. Trying to damage the catalog house’s reputation by telling stories 
of unfair dealing, no matter how true, is worse than useless. Such a weapon is 
a boomerang, and serves to advertise the very thing it was intended to damage. 
Such stories should be told by the victims themselves if effect is to result. But 
personal touch with customers, making them feel that their interest is the 
interest of the yard, and that this friendly spirit extends beyond the commer- 
cial relation, all goes to make up the best possible antidote for the evil of buying 
out of town. And this is merely a long way of spelling courtesy. 


TWO EDITORIAL FORECASTS. 


The National Builder of February 1 will contain an editorial in which the follow 
ing statement is made: 


According to many correspondents the present year promises to be the busiest in 
the house building trades the country has ever known for years. There is a scarcity 
now of houses of moderate price, and it is estimated that over 100.000 houses will be 
required to take care .of the growth of the country during 1913. Many big business 
structures will go up, too, also manufacturing establishments. The country is grow- 
ing, and is prosperous, and the demand for houses in the smaller towns is very 
great, renting from $20 to $30 a month, and houses costing $4,000 to $6,000 are selling 
for much more than they cost. This prosperity is not confined to any particular 
locality, as the good news comes to us from the North, South, East and West. Just 
now there is a good demand for architectural draughtsmen, and although they are 
being turned out at a factory rate the supply does not seem equal to the demands. 
Every draughtsman is busy and the outlook for the general building mechanic is 
bright and encouraging for the coming year. 





This is expert testimony corroborating the consensus as expressed in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s recent annual review and outlook. 

The Black Diamond, of Chicago, in its issue of January 18, discusses the annual 
review published by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, saying: 

To tell what is beyond the present minute the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has gone far 
enough out of its specialized line to devote the major portion of one issue to a com- 
pendium of views of trade papers as to what 1913 probably has in store. It is signifi- 
cant that in not a single review—all of which were written with remarkable candor 
is there the least suggestion of pessimism. From every important _trade comes the 
positive declaration that prospects for_this year are unusually bright. * * * In 
bringing this assurance to the coal trade the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has performed a 
distinct service. 

The Black Diamond adds the following pertinent comment of its own: 

Confessedly there is only a_ single cloud on the business horizon. On March 4 
we change administrations at Washington, and also change, potentially at least. the 
fiscal or basic policy of the Government as touching the mooted question of protec- 
tion. The belief in some quarters seems to be that such a vital upheaval of our 
affairs is likely to change the business outlook. Even. on this subject the better in- 
formed are reassured. They know how small a part international business plays in 
the affairs of any nation. Separated as we are from other producers by oceans with 
their magnificent distances, it is realized that the exports from other countries can 
play even less part, especially in our interior trade, than it plays in the business 
of other countries. Thus a study of transportation removes even the fear of any 
evil consequences flowing from the change of administration. With this one thing 
out of the way the business outlook is without a cloud. 

Further prophecies, from representative sources, for the current year will be 
found on pages 30 and 31 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, their tenor 
offering nothing of probability—hardly of possibility—of other than general 
prosperity for practically all lines of industry through the year. 


NO POSSIBLE OVERSUPPLY OF HARDWOODS. 


One branch of the American lumber supply has reached and may be said 
to have passed the ‘‘peak of the load’’ without any possibility of return to the 
former status. This is the hardwoods, and the condition indicated has been 
emphasized for a year in a striking manner. Demand has been continuous 
and in excess of the ready supply of dry stock, while buyers have shown a 
tendency to reach forward in a contractual way so as to fortify themselves 
against possible shortages. Since the first of this year this tendency has become 
distinctly obvious. Reports from all centers of production and from scattered 
mills show a general tendency to secure stocks in advance. Experience last 
year convinced dealers and consumers that if they were to be assured of a 
ready supply they must make forward provision for it. Evidently, surpluses, 
piling up in advance of requirement to an extent common in former times, are 
not likely again to occur. There may be recessions, such as occur when indus- 
tries are restricted in operation on account of adverse financial conditions, but 
such declines are always followed by economies in buying as well as in manu- 
facturing, so that when a normal demand is restored the call for lumber soon 
more than wipes out accumulations. Such a reflex condition has been obvious 
for a year or more. 

The fact is that the demand for hardwoods never before took in such a 
general sweep of all sorts and grades as in the last year. Every kind and 
species of hardwood has been in demand. Woods that were once used as make 
shifts are now regular features of trade. The lower grades of once discarded 
woods now sell as readily as and sometimes more easily than the better grades. 
This has come about through an increased and multiplied application of low 
grade lumber of all kinds, actuated by necessary economies for securing profits. 
From now forward a market for all kinds of hardwoods down to the lowest 
grade that can be sawed into lumber may be counted upon. The result will 
be that timber to the last maple tree will be utilized, and at that the quantity 
will diminish from year to year. 

In a decade more the hardwoods north of the Ohio River may practically 
be wiped out. This will result from the clearing of farm lands in Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota and other Northern States. The remnant may string 
out a few years longer, but the greater part will be reserved for home use and 
for the maintenance of local industries. The like has become nearly or quite 
the status in Indiana, Ohio and southern Illinois. The two Virginias will hold 
out for years, but the time is not far distant when the greater bulk of American 








hardwoods must come from the South, including the supply from the Cumbe: 
land and Tennessee River watersheds and the Mississippi Valley south of Cair 
In future years there will be a heavy demand for oak, ash, gum, cottonwooi 
poplar and other woods that will tax all the resources of timber and mills t. 
supply it. It seems positive that never again will be possible the piling up o: 
surpluses equal to breaking down the market such as not infrequently occurre 
in past decades. 

It should also be realized that the territory indicated has a world-wide marke 
for its product. Our great neighbor to the northward has comparatively littl. 
hardwood, while the demand for it is constantly increasing by reason of thi 
development of the Dominion, especially the prairie Provinces. The amount 0; 
hardwood lumber that will be required by Canada in future decades can on! 
be conjectured, but certainly it will be very large. All the Pacific States, and 
those of the intermontane regions of the West, are nearly devoid of merchant 
able hardwood. All must depend upon that kind of lumber from the East an: 
South, mainly the latter. Under such conditions how ean it be otherwise tha: 
that the capacity for producing hardwood lumber will continuously verge towar 
inability to supply the demand? It looks as if hardwood producers have 
clear field for uninterrupted prosperity. 





A LABOR EXPERIMENT AND ITS OUTCOME. 


In its issue of January 4 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN very briefly called atten 
tion editorially to the fact that a certain mission worker in Chicago was finding 
work for considerable numbers of men in Chicago factories, and voiced his beliet 
that some of these men would be found satisfactorily for sawmill and woods 
work. On Monday following the publication of that issue a telegram was received 
from a large Wisconsin sawmill company requesting that four men be shipped 
that evening. This was found too short notice, but four men were shipped on 
the following evening, transportation being advanced by the employer. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is now in receipt of a letter stating that the men 
arrived safely and have given good satisfaction during the first two weeks of 
their employment, and that if they ‘‘stick’’ this company will be pleased to 
put in a requisition for additional labor from this source of supply. 

R. B. Goodman, of the Goodman Lumber Co., Goodman, Wis., recently favored 
a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with an interview in which he 
pointed out the advantages which sawmill workmen enjoy in comparison with 
laborers in city factories, and especially in their superior opportunities to accu 
mulate and their lack of temptation to live up to their entire income. It is 
probable that if some of the efforts of charity organizations in caring for 
jobless men in the cities were directed to getting them in touch with menless 
jobs in the lumbering sections more practical good would be accomplished; and 
while the experiment referred to is merely a small and tentative one it may 
point the way to larger things. 





SOUTH PACIFIC COAST CONDITIONS. 


Present conditions of the California lumber industry and trade involve fea 
tures of special interest. Barring the big freeze that lately covered the State 
from the northern to the southern border, and its destructive effect on citrus 
fruits and trees, operators in lumber regard the situation through optimistic 
vision. Redwood producers are expecting a prosperous year, and those operating 
in white and sugar pine are expecting to make a large cut this year. Export 
lumber is declared to be stronger than it was, with prices of north Coast fir, 
reported at San Francisco, ranging from $13.50 to $14 a thousand at the mills. 
Domestic cargo lumber is strong at from $13.75 to $14.25 delivered at San 
Francisco, and 75 cents more delivered at southern California ports. 

Yet the severity of the winter forces operators to stop and consider the prob 
able effects of such an inopportune visitation. It is said that there has been 
a considerable salvage from the orange crop, but lemons will be a total loss 
in many districts. Early vegetables, which largely figure in eastern markets, 
also have been hard hit. Ail this has a serious effect on the box and crate 
demand. Some idea of the way this will influence the lumber industry ean be 
educed from the statement that much of California’s mill output goes into box 
shooks, orange containers, and those for dried and canned fruits and for vege 
tables. In a normal year 55,000 carloads of citrus fruits, 25,000 carloads of 
canned and dried fruits, 2,000 cars of cantaloups and 5,000 cars of wine are 
shipped. Any one can see that this movement implies a large consumption of 
lumber, and much of it of the common and coarse grades, for which manufae- 
turers would find a scant market unless there was this immense outturn of 
horticultural products. Of the better grades of California lumber, last year 
amounting to 1,000,100,000 feet, about 325,000,000 feet go to States east of the 
continental divide, finding destination in 40 States. This shows a wide distribu- 
tion. A large part of consumption is west of the Missouri River, but shipments 
go as far northeast as Maine and Virginia in the South. An equal quantity 
goes to Australia, Hawaiian Islands, Central America, South America and Eng- 
land from San Francisco Bay. The remaining 500,000,000 feet of the 1,000,- 
100,000 or more feet of lumber produced in California, to the amount of, say, 
500,000,000, is consumed in the home State. It is said by the compiler of these 
figures, J. E. Staunton, that last year was the first in which California mills 
produced lumber in excess of a total of 1,000,000,000 feet. The amount named 


of the total for 1912 was exclusive of railroad ties and poles, but included 
shingles. 





PROGRESS IN WOOD PRESERVATION. 


The report of the ninth annual meeting of the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association published in this issue is necessarily brief and sketchy on account 
of lack of space, but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in possession of practically ali 
of the papers presented at the meeting and they will be available for discussion 
from time to time. The association has made gratifying growth and strength 
during the last year, especially among railroad experts interested in preservative 
treatment of railroad timbers. 

The Thursday forenoon session, devoted to wood block pavement, brought out 
the fact that the advances in yellow pine prices during 1912 have led to the use 
of other woods. In Chicago, for example, tamarack has been used for pavement 
between the rails by the street car companies on one of the principal downtown 
streets. A test section of maple block laid at the intersection of the heaviest 
traffic streets has resulted in its adoption by the street car companies for the 
coming year’s work. One speaker expressed the opinion that while longleaf yellow 
pine was undoubtedly the strongest and most durable pavement it probably pos 
sessed an excess of these factors beyond what was necessary and stated that even 
hemlock properly treated and laid would, in his opinion, prove a very satisfactory 
pavement. 

As long as yellow pine paving blocks are made from parts of the tree which 
might be made into larger dimensions of timber and lumber they must, of course, 
compete with the general lumber market. One lumber company, however, is going 
chiefly into the tops of the trees for its paving block material and is getting 
something like 1,000 feet more per acre from timber on its land in consequence. 
It can do this economically by reason of both manufacturing and treating the 
blocks at a short distance from the sawmill, the handling of paving block flitches 
in short lengths to a distant treating plant being, of course, more expensive than 
in units of 8 feet or more in length. When, however, the use of wood block pave- 
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ment in the cities is properly correlated in practice (as it is in theory) with the 
conservation of forest waste a greater uniformity in price will result, because 
wood block pavement produced from forest waste will no longer be competitive 
with the general lumber market and it will be the policy of the wise manufacturer 
to work toward price uniformity. 7 

Undoubtedly in many instances too much emphasis has been placed upon the 
quality of material and too little upon the quality of workmanship in wood pave- 
ment. Chicago specifications, as those in most other cities, require that joints be 
carefully broken, yet an inspection of work in process upon an important Chicago 
street recently showed that in some cases unbroken joints extended across three 
tiers of block, and instances were numerous where the joints were broken at 
shorter distances than the rules required. On the other hand, the piles of rejected 
blocks showed many whose defects were chiefly fanciful. Undoubtedly such 
carelessness in laying the paving blocks introduces a much greater factor of 
weakness than is eliminated by such severe inspection of the blocks themselves. 
In these piles of rejected blocks many checked or split were found in which the 
creosote had thoroughly penetrated the cracks. If such blocks were split at these 
cracks for chinking at the edge of the pavement the cut surface would be fairly 
well creosoted. As it was they were rejected and the workmen were splitting 
absolutely sound blocks for this purpose, exposing untreated surface. 

There was also some expression of opinion that wood paving blocks are often 
creosoted more heavily than necessary, protecting them beyond the limit of prob- 
able wear. It has been wise in the pioneer period of the paving block industry 
to make them better than needed, as is shown by the disastrous experiences of 
untreated red gum in England; but as experiences accumulate it will be possible 
to effect certain economies in wood block paving without impairing its practical 
value, giving it an additional advantage over competitive materials. 


NEW PROMOTION OF HEMLOCK. 


The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, with head 
quarters at Wausau, Wis., is bending its efforts to more extended use of hemlock 
for common building purposes. At first blush this might seem like a belated 
kind of promotion, especially since hemlock is among the. older kinds of Jumber 
in use in the northeastern part of the United States, stretching from Maine to 
the head of Lake Superior. It should be noted, however, that the use of hem- 
lock lumber for building purposes from eastern Michigan to the prairie sections 
west of Lake Michigan really began as late as 1885, though it had for 10 or 15 
vears before been employed for the plank foundations of the old cedar block 
pavement in cities. In Chicago Perley Lowe, the well-known lumberman of 
the Green Bay region and Chicago, established a hemlock lumber yard in thé 
Twenty-second Street wholesale district—a venture that was considered rather 
hazardous by Mr. Lowe's contemporaries in the trade. But from that time for- 





ward the hemlock lumber business grew in the city and tributary prairie regions, 
and now hemlock is an important stock in trade and structural use all ove: 
the country from Pennsylvania to lowa, as it always has been throughout thx 
New England and Middle States. 

Because of the present use of hemlock to an extent that the annual supply, 
is always absorbed, and last season was scarcely equal to the demand, while 
within the 12-month prices have advanced $1 to $1.50 or more a thousand, one 
might wonder why the Wisconsin and Michigan manufacturers are redoubling 
their effort to promote the sale, even the recognition, of hemlock by special 
‘*missionary’’ work. 

Yet there is a reason. In northern Wisconsin and Michigan the once heavily 
timbered lands, the home of white and norway pine, the last named mostly cut 
off, the hardwoods, the hemlock, the cedar and other woods are being rapidly 
cut, partly by lumbermen who are large owners, and partly by settlers in the 
process of clearing their farms. Altogether there is a combined and general 
effort to convert all the standing timber remaining into merchantable form; 
for it is seen that the entire northern country within a decade or two will le 
settled with farmers and the timber in large supply will be swept away. The 
hurry to exploit to commercial use such timber as remains is such that in orde1 
to get as great a result as possible out of remaining hemlock, and especially 
to sustain prices at a fair profit level, demand must be fully maintained in the 
face of all competition from other woods. Hence the effort to enlarge demand 
for hemlock by strenuous promotion. 

The arguments put forth in a book published by the association named at the 
outset include the just claim that hemlock lumber within the region of natural 
distribution determinable by freight rates is the cheapest all-around building 
material for town and country use. It is light of weight, rivaling white pine 
in that particular, is easily worked, possesses a well-known durability, admirably) 
endures dampness without rotting, and equals any wood for studding, joists, 
rafters, sheathing, roof boards, drop-siding, and several other uses for which 
the book puts forth rather strong claims, especially in respect to ceiling, parti 
tion, fencing, and some other applications. It should be made clear, also, that 
hemlock lumber and timber are most available for ordinary frame cottages 
and bungalows, barns, and other farm outbuilding; though a large percentage 
of hemlock can be worked into almost any structure of the moderate sized type. 

Whatever may be said about the utility of hemlock, it has enough uses to 
make a market for the wood to the extent of the annual product, and the 
relative cheapness of such lumber should assure its sale to the last piece of 
timber or hoard. The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood association is doing a 
good work in the direction of maintaining and extending the demand for hem- 
lock as a means of sustaining a market that will absorb ali that can be produced 
until the supply shall be exhausted. Hemlock is worth the effort; for anything 
that promotes the utility of the minor woods is in the nature of-altruism in this 
period of declining timber supply toward exhaustion. 








REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








Pronounce weather disturbances have visited the country the last two weeks. 
Rain, snow and sleet were variously distributed as to locality and a moderately 
cold wave followed in many sections, In the North and far Northwest the snow- 
fall has proved a considerable deterrent to log input. The general character of 
the storms has had a tendency to check, temporarily at least, the movement of 
lumber, but it is not expected to have a lasting effect on the strong general de- 
mand that has existed for several months. Reports from various markets indi- 
cate a letter than normal requirement for lumber; in fact, but little difference 
is evident in the volume of business being done. All the available dry stock is 
salable at manufacturers’ prices and shipment is so steady as to prevent anything 
like an over-accumulation at initial points. There do not seem to be any soft 
spots in the entire sweep of the market. Wholesalers are holding their stocks for 
full prices, hecause they can see no chance for replacing them at ‘last vear’s 
figures: Mill operators are demanding higher prices, because they seemingly can 
not turn out enough lumber to supply the demand. Not for several years have 
conditions Leen as good in the general lumber trade as now, and a careful scan 
ning of the industrial and commercial situation can discover nothing that would 
foretoken a reaction. 

* 

While in some parts of the country the weather has been severe the mildness 
of the winter South of what this vear can be called the snow-line has been so 
open that Luilding scarcely has been interrupted, while railroad and all contract 
work has proceeded as if it were the open season. An effect of this condition 
has been the maintenance of an active and urgent call for lumber. Wholesale 
dealers who had the means and energy to secure good stocks are reaping a rich 
harvest, for they are in a position to meet the demand for various stocks and can 
deliver the goods with reasonable promptness, while mill operators are either 
sold out or handicapped by broken assortments by the slow and uncertain supply 
of cars. 

The logging and mill forces of the southern pine manufacturers have been 
interfered with considerably the last week by excessive rains, with the result 
that many mills have not made much headway in logging, manufacturing or ship- 
ping. The car situation has improved in some sections, but there are still com- 
plaints of lack of facilities in others. Generally speaking, however, the southern 
pine market is stronger than it was the beginning of the year. One of the fea- 
tures of the Lusiness is the demand for railroad and ear building material. This 
kind of demand is felt in sections along the Gulf, through Texas and Georgia. 
This feature of demand renders mill operators independent and inclined to hold 
fast to advancing prices on vard stock, export lumber and, in fact, all products 
of the yellow pine mills. Even if a slackening of the rural demand in the spring 
should come there will be enough requirement of a special character to give the 
mills all the Lusiness thev ean handle. Dimension, which felt a slight reaction 
before Christmas, has again swung back into line and is reported stronger than 
it kas ever teen. Flooring is selling today in Atlanta about $3 more than it 
brought last vear at this time. Values seem to Le on the uptrend, as reports are 
to the effect that prices have advanced on several items 50 cents to $1, 
and higher figures are expeeted within 30 days. Improvement is noticed in export 
conditions. Gulf exporters report that charter vessels are more easily obtainable. 
Furopean demand is improving and a heavier business is being done with South 
‘meriean and the West Indies. Prices are being well maintained. 


In the northern pine field manufacturers are busy with woods work. In north- 
ern Wisconsin and in Minnesota around the head of the lakes conditions are 
ideal for logging. In other parts of Minnesota, however, there has been a consid- 
erable thaw, which has made logging very difficult. — Wholesalers having 
stocks of northern pine in pile consider them assets of a high order and there is 
no danger of a depreciation in values. While prices at which they 
are yielding a good profit advances may Te looked for before many weeks shall 
have passed. P f A 

Manufacturers of North Carolina pine report the demand exceptionally strong 
especially in the grades of culls and redheart, which has resulted in advancing 
prices on those items. At Norfolk orders continue to arrive in such volume as to 
give the season the appearance of late spring instead of midwinter. Prospects 


for the vear were never brighter. Inquiries are numerous. The winter has been 
exceptionally mild so far. The mills are taking advantage of this and pushing 
operations to the limit. The only serious trouble they have is with labor, which 
is of an uncertain quantity. New York and Boston dealers find it difficult to 
place orders for a sufficient amount of lumber to satisfy their trade. 


The spruce market is in a strenuous state, with the advantage altogether with 
the seller. Jn Maine and northern New Hampshire weather conditions have ren- 
dered very difficult getting of logs to bank, and a shortage is threatened, with 
probally higher prices. West Virginia spruce is firm and in good demand, with 
little stock available for quick shipment. The mills generally report being sold up. 

No surplus of dry hemlock is discoverable East and West. Demand in Wis- 
consin is brisk and shipments are constant. Hemlock logs are bringing about 
$10 at mill or track, which is fully $2 or $3 above the figures paid last year at 
this time. The pulp mills are not making any special effort to get into the mar- 
ket for hemlcck, but this is not worrying the manufacturers, for this commodity 
is none too plentiful and they believe that the mills will wake up to the fact that 
there is a decided searcity of hemlock. 

Manufacturing of Pacifie coast lumber has received a setback the last week 
hy heavy snowfall, which forced operations to close down after having resumed 
after the holidays. This heavy snowfall is especially disastrous to farmers, but 
in a way will be a benefit to loggers, for it will assure an abundance of water for 
their drives. In the Grays Harbor district the snow reached a depth of two 
feet, forcing the camps to close down. Manufacturers, however, are not by any 
means discouraged, for the numerous inquiries which are being received daily 
all speak for record-breaking spring business, and as soon as the unfavorable 
weather conditions are passed the camps. will resume activity and no shortage 
of logs is expected. The mills are well supplied with orders and prices are being 
held firmly at the recent advances. Washington and Oregon shippers, and those 
of California and the Inland Empire, will share fully in the prosperity of manu- 
facturers of northern and southern lumber. The higher the southern and 
northern lumber will go in price the more can the Pacifie coast producers realize 
for their lumber. Stocks of red cedar shingles are none too heavy, owing to 
the recent shut-down of mills. This product is taking on a new lease of life; 
prices are firmer, with the demand improving. In California operators are de- 
cidedly satisfied with the situation. Last year’s business was unprecedentedly good 
and the prospects were never brighter than now. Redwood and white and sugar 
pines are being increasingly recognized in the East as valuable products. 

s * * 

The hardwood business of the country starts off this year with strong symptoms 
of being larger and more urgent than in 1912. Stocks of dry lumber are generally 
moderate and low, while distribution is steadily calling for whatever is in sight. 
In some sections of the hardwood belt the rains have caused considerable cur 
tailment, which will certainly mean higher priced lumber later on, and unless 
weather conditions shall improve radically within a short time all hope of ade- 
quate stocks of oak, hickory, ash, cottonwood and gum for the coming season’s 
lusiness will be dissipated. Plain red oak and white oak continue to reach the 
market in fair quantities. Chestnut, birch, rock elm and ash are in active de- 
mand. Basswood is reviving somewhat in the North. Wagon and implement fac 
tories are taking all the wide elm and ash and hickory that can be obtained. The 
short supply of softwood box lumber has been a great help to the sale of low 
grade hardwoods. Poplar in the better grades and cull is selling well in mid- 
country markets, while common is doing better than last fall. Birch and maple 
are moving freely at steady prices. Oak and maple flooring stock is now in the 
high-tide of requirement. 

The eypress demand is keeping step with the procession. Actual bookings 
during the last 10 days were heavier than in the preceding 10 days. Yard stock is 
in notably good shape, and factory lumber is steadily active. Cypress shingles are 
moving readily, with stocks at the mills exceedingly low. Lath are in the same 
eategory. Manufacturers are becoming more satisfied with the supplies of rail- 
road equipment, although an occasional complaint is heard. 
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Though the Census records of manufacture are made 
only once in four years, an approximation as to activities 
in other years may be had through a measurement and 
comparison of raw materials used in the leading indus- 
tries. A large proportion of the raw materials used is 
brought from abroad, rendering it easy to make measure- 
ments as they pass through the customhouses. In addi- 
tion, the movement of certain of the domestic materials 
used in manufacture readily can be traced. 
Importations of material for manufacture in 1912 
show larger totals than ever before. Those of cotton, 
silk, fibers, hides, india-rubber, copper, lumber, wool and 
the various chemicals used in manufacturing industries 
show for 1912 the following features of gain: Cotton, 
more than 120,000,000 pounds against a former high 
record of 113,000,000 pounds in 1907; hides and skins, 
over 600,000,000 pounds against 573,000,000 in the 
former high record year, 1909; fibers, over 400,000 tons 
against the high record of 367,000 tons in 1909; raw silk, 
about 25,000,000 pounds against a little more than 
22,000,000 pounds in 1909; tin in bars, blocks, pigs, ete., 
about 115,000,000 tons against 107,000,000 in 1911, a 
high record year; lumber, over 1,000,000,000 feet, the im- 
portations for the year of this class of product exceeding 
those of any previous year except 1906, and even may 
exceed the record of that year; leaf tobacco, more than 
55,000,000 pounds compared with 53,000,000 in 1911, 
the former high record year. Chemicals, largely used in 
manufacture, show a larger total than in any former 
year, and wool an unusually large volume of importa- 
tions, but it falls below the high records of 1909 and 
1905. The total value of all crude materials of manu- 
facture imported in 1912 amounts to about $625,000,000 
against the former high record of $542,000,000 in 1910, 


and the manufactures for further use in manufacture 
more than $300,000,000 against the high record of 


£288 000,000 


in 1911. 
* com * 

Exports from the United States to South America, 
according to a Government report, have grown from 
$38,000,000 in 1902 to approximately $133,000,000 in 
1912. Imports from South America show a gain in the 
same period of a little more than 100 per cent. Manu- 
factures form the bulk of the rapidly increasing export 
trade to South America. The value of manufactured 
products shipped to South America in the fiscal year 
1912 amounted to $115,500,000, or about 90 per cent of 
the total exports to South America. Of iron and steel 
manufactures alone the value of exports to South 
America in 1912 was more than the value of all exports 
to that part of the world 10 years earlier. In the fiscal 
year, 1912, the value of iron and steel products reached 
the total of $38,631,884, while the total value of all 
exports to that grand division of the globe in 1902 was 
but $38,6223906. 

Among the other important manufactures exported to 
South America in 1912 were lumber and the products 
of woodworking manufacture, which totaled a value of 
$14,812,867, largely yellow pine products. The value of 
United States refined mineral oil exported to South 
America in the fiscal year, 1912, was $12,544,566; agri- 
cultural implements, $8,685,091; cars, carriages and other 
vehicles, $7,165,251; leather and manufactures thereof, 
$4,507,666; cotton goods, $4,144,604, and chemicals, 
drugs and dyes, $3,474,777. 

The greater portion of the growth of the trade of the 
United States in South America pertains to that with 
Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay. Exports to Argentina, 
which a decade ago amounted to a little less than 
$10,000,000, will show for 1912 a total of about $52,000,- 
000 in value; with Brazil, which in 1902 was a little 
more than $11,000,000, will reach a total for 1912 of 
$40,000,000; Chile, $15,000,000, a gain of $11,000,000 
since 1902. Exports to Uruguay from this country have 
increased from $1,500,000 in 1902 to $8,000,000 in 1912. 

* * * 

The revival in American shipbuilding, which became 
manifest about a year ago, continues with pronounced 
features. There is more work than ever before in the 
ship yards of the country as an aggregation, and lately 
were proposed 10 new ships for the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation. During the last six months the figures show 
that there were built, or in process of construction, 791 
ships, with a total tonnage of 163,584. This result sur- 
passed that of the corresponding six months of 1911 
by seven vessels and 49,000 tons. Steel construction 
comprised a tonnage of 98,109 in 73 vessels, the re- 
mainder being of wood. With possible orders in sight 
for 25 or 30 vessels, builders think that in 1913 there 
will be a considerable increase in building. On the Great 
Lakes shipbuilding has fallen off somewhat, there being 
but 15 boats now building. On the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers shipbuilding shows an increase. At Pittsburgh 
the James Rees Sons Co. has an order for rivers boats 
for the Amazon and its tributaries, South America. 
Countries in that part of the hemisphere are said to be 
increasingly looking to the United States for shipping. 
One evidence of this is the contract with the Fore River 
Co. for Argentina battleships. 

* * * 

In 1912 the consumption of sugar in the United States 
totaled 3,504,182 tons as compared with 3,351,391 tons 
in 1911 and 3,350,355 tons in 1910. Imports of sugar 
on which 
632 tons 
tons in 


a tariff concession was allowed totaled 2,608,- 
against 2,340,520 tons in 1911 and 2,472,756 
1910. 


Consumption of domestic sugar was 








789,200 tons as compared with 811,809 tons in 1911 and 
805,206 in 1910. During 1912 imported Cuban cane 
sugar amounted to 1,664,863 tons against 1,499,259 tons 
in 1911 and 1,640,182 tons in 1910. Porto Rico sugar 
reached the United States to the amount of 285,556 
tons compared with 280,622 tons in 1911, and 276,788 
tons in 1910. From the Philippine Islands came 151,932 
tons against 168,408 tons the preceding year and 96,658 
tons in 1910.. Hawaii furnished this country in 1912 
526,281 tons of sugar compared with 482,231 tons in 
1911 and 459,128 tons in 1910. The total amount of 
refined sugar consumed in the United States during last 
year was 3,441,167 tons against 3,268,338 tons in 1911 
and 3,282,938 tons in 1910. Beet sugar factories con- 
tributed 516,575 tons or 15.01 per cent of the supply of 
1912, compared with 506,825 tons, or 15.51 per cent in 
1911, and 457,000 tons, or 13.92 per cent, in 1910. 
* * 7 

An example of the remarkable development of electric 
power companies, largely of the hydro-electric character, 
is that of the Commonwealth Power, Railway & Light 
Co., of Michigan. This organization’s operations cover 
a large part of the State, and included the street rail- 
way lines in Grand Rapids, Saginaw, and Bay City; the 
gas plants of Jackson, Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, Pon- 
tiae, Flint, Saginaw and Bay City; the electric light and 


power plants in Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Jackson, 
Flint, Saginaw, Bay City, Cadillac, Pontiac, Battle 


Creek, Lansing, and a number of intermediate cities and 
towns; the water plant in Cadillac, and hydro-electric 
generating stations and water power sites and rights 


on the Grand, Kalamazoo, Muskegon and Au Sable 
Rivers. The corporation was formed by the absorption 


of several others that had been organized as local enter- 
prises, and whose stock and obligations were taken over 
by the present comprehensive concern. This kind of 
consolidation of hydro-electric and power companies is 
going on all over the country, and has made great strides 
in the South. It is the means of utilizing a vast amount 
of water-power as well as developing an enormous capital 
as represented in stocks and bonds. 


* * * 

The average of prices received by producers of the 
United States for staple crops increased 0.5 per cent 
from December 1 to January 1, which compares with an 
increase of 0.6 per cent in the corresponding period in 
1911, and an average increase of 1.5 per cent during 
December of the last five years. On January 1, this 
year, prices of staple crops averaged about 17.2 per cent 
Jower than on a like date of 1912, 6.5 lower than in 1911, 
17.38 lower than in 1910, 5.9 lower than in 160° and 7.7 
per cent lower than in 1908, on a like date. 





EVENTS THE WORLD OVER. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 

It was announced at New York City January 17 
that by 1915 it will be possible to communicate by 
telephone from New York to Franciseo. The 
charge for messages over 3,560 will be $18 a 
minute. 


San 
miles 


The Colorado senate January 17 adopted a resolu 
tion approving the proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution providing for direct election of United States 
senators, 

New York State’s death rate of 1912—14.6 per 
thousand population—was the lowest ever shown in 
the State. 

Carroll Livingston Riker, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
written a pamphlet explaining his plan of forming 
a huge jetty over the Grand Banks which would choke 
off the icy waters of the Labrador current where it 
meets the Gulf stream. The cost of the project is 
placed at $20,000,000. 

Gen. Don Cipriano Castro, former president of Ven- 
ezuela, who has been detained at Ellis Island by the 
immigration officials for more than two weeks, was 
denied admission to the United States January 15 by 
a special board of inquiry, on the ground that in his 
examination he had admitted ‘‘the commission of a 
crime and felony involving moral turpitude.’’ 

At the regular meeting of the Yale Corporation at 
New Haven, Conn., January 20, President Taft for- 
mally accepted the appointment of Kent professor of 
law at Yale University. 

Seven bills providing for sweeping changes in the 
corporation laws of New Jersey have been drafted by 
Gov. Wilson, Chancellor Walker and Judge Van Syckel. 

A hospital for animals and birds to cost $50,000 will 
be erected on Lafayette Street, New York City, by 
the Women’s League for Animals. The hospital, it is 
said, will be the first of its kind in America and the 
finest of its kind in the world. 

3ills, providing for the expenditure of approximately 
$2,000,000 for building and improving highways in 
Washington, were introduced in the State legislature 
at Olympia January 17. 

Texas is to be made the defendant in a suit to be 
filed in the Supreme Court of the United States at an 
early date by the Attorney General of New Mexico 
on behalf of that State for the recovery of 14,300 








acres of land valued at about $2,000,000. The suit 
grew out of the Texas-New Mexico boundary dispute 
which has been the subject of contention since 1850. 


Washington. 


The cruiser Denver has been dispatched from Sa 
Diego, Cal., to Acapuleo, on the southern Pacifie coast 
ot Mexico by the War Department to protect Amer 
icans there. 

By a vote of 152 to 65 the House, January 20 
passed the Peters bill, granting articles of incorpora 
tion of the Rockefeller foundation of $100,000,000, 
The measure now goes to the Senate. 

In compliance with President-elect Wilson’s wishes, 
the inaugural committee, at a special meeting, Janu 
ary 20, unanimously decided to eliminate the inaugural 
ball. 

Regulations by the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion, not suits under the Sherman antitrust law, will 
be the means used by the Federal Government to curb 
the telephone and telegraph trust. 


Forty ‘‘immortals’’ are named in a_ bill incorpo 
rating the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
which was passed by the Senate January 19. The 


Academy is authorized to receive donations and be 
quests and the purpose of the organization is stated to 
be the furtherance of literature and the fine arts. 

The Senate January 15 voted against the continu 
ance of the United States Commerce Court. 

The compromise Burnett-Dillingham 
bill, including a literacy test 
by the House January 17. 

Apparently convinced that the Rocky Mountains 
constitute a storehouse for radium, the most precious 
ot all metals, the United States Bureau of Mines pro- 
poses to increase its foree of radium hunters in that 
section. 


immigration 
for aliens, was passed 


The Senate January 18 passed a bill indorsing Presi 
dent Taft’s appointment of a commission to consider 
the establishment of a national aero-dvynamical labora- 
tory and appropriating $5,000 for the work of the 
committee. The bill has still to pass the House. 

The bill, creating the Peace Centennial Commission 
to make plans for the one hundredth anniversary of 
the signing of the treaty of Ghent with authority to 
spend $100,000, passed the Senate January 18 and went 
to the House. 


A bill, providing that Federal prisoners having 
served 15 vears of life sentences will hereafter be 


eligible for parole, has been passed by Congress and 
has gone to President Taft for his signature. 


FOREIGN. 


Raymond Nicolas Landry Poincare, premier of the 
French Cabinet, was elected president of the Republic 
of France January 17 by the National Assembly, com- 
posed of both chambers of parliament. Aristide 
Briand has aecepted the call of President Fallieres 
to form a new cabinet. 

The Argentine aviator, Lieut. Arigone, while mak- 
ing a flight near Brandzen January 19 fell with his 
machine and was killed. 

Women were excluded from practicing law at the 
British bar by an overwhelming vote of the Bar As- 
sociation at its annual meeting held at London Jan 
uary 17. 

3ecause he married a woman in private life against 
the will of the emperor, the Grand Duke Michael, 
brother of Emperor Nicholas, was removed January 
16 from his lofty rank in the Army and foreed to 
turn over his property and affairs to a guardian, 

M. Dussand, a French scientist, has discovered a 
means of producing a 2,000-candlepower electric light 
which gives off no heat. 

The revenue of the Dominion of Canada for the 
nine months ended December 31 of the current fiscal 
vear shows an increase of $25,094,609, having totaled 
$124,577,556, as against $99,482,947 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1911-12. 

After a long battle, the Home Rule bill passed the 
British House of Commons January 16 by a majority 
of 110 and formally was passed on for first reading 
in the House of Lords. 

The coédperative trade societies and trade unions of 
Great Britain are preparing to organize an industrial 
combine which will affect about 4,000,000 workmen 
and involve many millions of capital. The codperators 
propose to organize for educational, industrial and po- 
litical purposes. 

The voleano of Colima, located in the State of Ja- 
lisco, Mexieo, became active January 20. Thousands 
of people have fled from the villages and ranches in 
the vicinity. 

The Turkish cruiser Medjidie January 14 off Syra at- 
tacked and sank the Greek merchantman Macedonia, 
which had been armed by the Greek Government as a 
transport. 

The grand council of the Ottoman Empire decided 
January 22 to accept the proposals of Europe for a peace 
settlement between Turkey and the Balkan allies. When 
the final terms of peace are signed Constantinople will 
be the only stronghold of the Moslems outside of Asia. 
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FOREIGN LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 


Big Gain in Puget Sound District Over All Other 
Years Except 1911. 








TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 20.—The report of the collector 
of customs of the Puget Sound district for December 
shows foreign lumber shipments to have aggregated 
27,820,000 feet as compared to 27,387,000 feet the same 
month last year. Foreign lumber shipments from this 
— district for the calendar year 1912 are shown 
by the official figures to have been 447,675,000 feet as 
compared to 459,913,000 feet in 1911, a decrease this 
year of 12,238,000 feet which, however, is regarded as 
a very excellent showing for the foreign trade, as 1911 
by a wide margin broke all previous records. <A tre- 
mendous gain is shown by 1912 over all former years 
except 1911, the foreign trade of 1910 having totaled 
but 283,836, 000 feet and of the notable years 1907 only 
299,920,000 feet. May was the biggest month of 1912 
with 59,434,000 feet. August was the biggest month 
of 1911 and the biggest in the history of the trade with 
70,447,000 feet, May of the last year taking rank as the 
second biggest foreign trade month. 


HANDLING COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


New Development in Agricultural Implement Field 
—Four-Million-Dollar Corporation Formed. 








An interesting development of specialization in the 
handling of commercial paper has taken place in the 
agricultural implement field. A corporation has been 
capitalized with $2,000,000 preferred stock paid in and 
$2,000,000 common stock, 10 per cent paid and the 
balance payable on call as needed, which is to pur- 
chase at 95 per cent par, farmers’ notes from manu- 
facturers of agricultural implements, which take these 
notes from the retail dealers. On these notes the 
Agricultural Credit Co., the new corporation, issues de- 
bentures, known as ‘‘collateral trust gold notes,’’ to 
the value of $100 to each $120 of farmers’ notes put 
in trust as security. The first debenture issue is to be 
$3,000,000, series A, maturing in December, 1913, 5 
per cent interest; series B, $1,800,000, 514 per cent 
interest, maturing one year later; series C, $1,200,000, 
6 per cent interest, maturing 2 years later. The farm- 
ers’ notes are guaranteed by the implement manufac- 
turer who sells them to this company and its profits 
consist first of its 5 per cent discount and then the 
difference in interest between the farmer’s note and 
the debenture issue. For the $120 worth of farmers’ 
notes which it puts up for each $100 of debenture 
issued it has paid $114 in cash and to that extent its 
own capital is invested but is earning interest at the 
rate at which the note itself is given. It might be 
possible to introduce some such system in the lumber 
industry, although a much larger proportion of sales 
in the agricultural implement industry is made to the 
customer on long time credits. 


LABOR TROUBLE STATUS. 


No Further Unpleasantness Expected in the South 
from Brotherhood of Timber Workers. 











LAKE CHARLES, LA., Jan, 21.—The last vestige of labor 
trouble in this section was buried here on Monday morn- 
ing when the big plant of the American Lumber Co. 
at Merryville began operation with a full crew of non- 
union men, The plant has been gradually resuming oper- 
ation for some days. Monday 225 men were brought 
into Merryville from Texas points over the Santa Fe 
and immediately started to work. No effort was made 
by union men at Merryville to interfere with this pro- 
cedure. The mill company, under the able management 
of George Gardner, still maintains armed guards, who 
are watching the mill and other property day and night. 
The large stockade which was built about the plant is 
still standing, and none are allowed within these walls 
unless they are equipped with a letter from the manager 
of the mill. The mill operators believe that they will 
experience no more trouble from the Brotherhood of 
Timber Workers. 


RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE. 


United States Supreme Court Annuls Rule Adopted 
by Mississippi Railroad Commission. 











NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 20.—Advices from Washing- 
ton tonight announce that the Supreme Court of the 
United States today annulled the reciprocal demurrage 
rule promulgated by the Mississippi Railroad Commis- 
sion. The rule was adopted on May 17, 1910, predicated 
upon the following preamble: 


“Whereas, The railroad commission has received many 
written requests from wholesale merchants, lumber dealers, 
cottonseed manufacturers and other persons interested, peti- 
tioning the commission to enact what is known as the aver- 
age agreement as promulgated by the Interstate Railroad 
Commission and recommended to State railroad commissions 
and ear service associations for adoption, and the commission 
having fully and duly considered the same, and it appearing 
that the rule is a good one and that it is to the interests of 
the people of the State of Mississippi that the same be 
adopted; 

“Now, therefore, it is ordered that the said average agree- 
ment rule be and the same is hereby adopted and made a 
part of the rules of this commission governing railroads and 


persons dealing with railroads in this State, both in the 
transaction of interstate and intrastate business.” 

Then follows rule 18, as promulgated by the Interstate 
commission, which provides for a mutual agreement between 
the shipper and receiver of freight and providing for deten- 
tion of freight cars held for loading or unloading shall be 
completed on the basis of the average time of detention to all 
such cars during the calendar month. 

A debit of one day was to be allowed for each 48 hours 
that a car might be detained beyond the first 48 hours or 
fraction that a car is detained beyond the free time, and a 
credit of 24 hours for each and every car released within 24 
hours of free time. 


The rule was promptly attacked by the railroads and 


a test case was carried to the court of last resort, with 
the result just announced. 





NEW SCALING BUREAU. 


Northwestern Logging Concerns Interested — Inde- 
pendent Scalers Face Wage Reduction. 





EVERETT, WASH., Jan. 20.—Beginning tomorrow a 
scaling bureau will do all the work of the Puget Sound 
Logging Association, an organization of northwestern 
Washington, with headquarters in Everett. All the large 
logging firms of the district are interested in the asso- 
ciation, which claims for the new plan a maximum of 
economy and efficiency. It has been in practice in the 
South for three years. Under the new rules the scalers 
will work in groups of three and the logging association 
stands behind the scaling bureau and guarantees the 
scale to the log buyer. The independent log scalers 
oppose the plan, as it will cut down their income, the 
new bureau fixing their wages at $250 a month, while 
under the old rules they would make as high as $1,000. 
However, they will probably have steadier employment 
and their income for the year will not be very far 
behind former records. The bureau has been organized 
here by an expert and headquarters is in the Wisconsin 
Block, Everett. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTION. 


National Association Shows Increase Over 1911, Yet 
Inspects at a Slight Loss. 











The report of the inspection bureau of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association for December, 1912, 
shows that 15,890,954 feet of hardwood lumber was 
inspected under the bonded certificate of the association, 
which is an inerease of 5,275,753 feet over December, 
1911. . 

During 1912 the increase in inspection work exceeded 
all previous records. By months this work, in feet, is 
as tollows, the total being 171,823,339 feet: 





January <......... 9,780,881 Bn RIOD OE ee 15,909,500 
February ge 9,194,333 po eee ene 18,041,552 
March ............ 9,045,388 September ........ 20,639,850 
IEE a S305 aie breve las 1,2 270 Ree Aer 19,489,975 
ee are 2, 187, 874 NG@VOIRNGP 26.5 ccces 17,180,640 
Wee acain oe ee a care 13,249,177 December <....6006 15,890,954 


The total amount of hardwood inspected by the asso- 
ciation in 1911 was 126,360,448 feet, which shows a gain 
for 1912 over the previous year of 44,462,891 feet. The 
books of the association show the inspection bureau was 
operated at a loss seven months of 1912 and at a profit 
for five months of the year, the net result of operating 
the bureau costing the association $807.75 in excess of 
the earnings of the inspectors. These figures take into 
account the salary and expenses of all the inspectors, 
including the chief inspectors, as against the fees and 
necessary expenses charged the members of the associa- 
tion for the service. The report which is presented by 
President Charles H. Barnaby and Secretary-Treasurer 
FP. F. Fish shows that 25 applications for membership 
were received in December, 1912, which makes a total 
of 90 applications since the last annual convention held 
in June, 

Individual Work. 
The individual work of the inspectors is as follows: 
SALARIED INSPECTORS. Feet. 

ERM Ths «BORO Mi cin ises arose sinwasee sae sae 
John J. Lorden, Chicago......... 
H. N. Rouse, Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. J. Shepard, Milwaukee, 
W. E. Robinson, St. Louis, 
C 2 Bowe, Bt. Lows, Me. cc cccdékicces 
U. E. Gray, Chattanooga, Tenn 
W. H. Beckner, Bristol, Tenn 
W. T. North, Memphis, Tenn 
©. Ll. Faust, Memphis, Tenn.....ccces 
J. Lee Brannon, Nashville, Tenn 
W. J. MeBride, Cairo, Tl. ....ccceees 
Cc. E. MeSmith, New Orleans, La... 
J. L. Benson, New Orleans, La 
c. C. Ferguson, Louisville, Ky 







H. W. Miller, Indiana Points.......... 257,978 
D. E. Buchanan, Cincinnati, Ohio...... 91,997 
Ed Horn, Cincinnati, Ohio..........0. - 91,598 
H. H. Roberts, Huntington, W. Va.... 260,141 
Joseph Patterson, New York City...... 154,334 
J. ad. MEST, TOTOmtO,. ORES. <5 0:6 6s eco 275,468 
J. & Stewart, Bullsio; Ne. ¥ «...<ccss cee 174,360 
H. F. Thompson, Philadelphia, Pa.... 428,684 
N.. W.. Rice, Pittsware, Pas... sccccesees 243,096 
George R. Dunn, Boston, Mass........ 325,099 
A. G. Langeluttig, Baltimore, Md.... 201,366 
7 A. BRAT, DOtrOle, MC cc cc vce cc vviss 272,100 
Ed Borgeson, Minneapolis, Minn...... 262,390 
d, C.. Fase, Dermott,, AVE. occ ccicksse 115,098 
H. A. Hoover, Chief Inspector........ 51,566 7,475,616 ft. 
FEE INSPECTORS 
Charles Christianson, Manistee, Mich. .1,818,284 
P. Collier, Boyne City, Mich.....0.«+ 797,696 
J. S. Coman, Menominee, Mich........ 1,362,566 
W. M. Clemens, Trout Lake, Mich...... 411,560 
J. M. Gillett, Traverse City, Mich...... 1,847,186 
Warde L. Hagadorn, Cheboygan, Mich. 303,190 
Grant Harrison, Petoskey, Mich...... 32,818 
George A. Hobler, Pellston, Mich...... 198,688 
Peterson & Upton, Manistee, Mich.... 695,905 
Scott & Rieckhoff, Ludington, Mich.... 652,070 
Walter Tillitson, Grand Rapids........ 700,375 8,415,338 ft. 





15,890,954 ft. 


CO-OPERATIVE FORESTRY. 


Indiana Takes Step Ahead — Movement Backed by 
President of State Association. 





INDIANAPOLIS, INb., Jan. 20.—A bill of much interest 
to conservationists has been introduced in the State legis- 
lature at the request of Charles Warren Fairbanks, presi- 
dent of the Indiana Forestry Association. 

The bill permits five or more persons to organize, by 
voluntary association, a forestry board for any city, 
town, county or township, this board to have the right 
to accept gifts of money, lands and property in acquit 
ing and maintaining forests, such property to be exempt 
from taxation. All lands acquired must be reported to 
the Indiana Forestry Association and a copy of the 
articles of association of each forestry board is to be 
filed with the Indiana association as well as with the 
county recorder. 

The duties of the forestry boards are to be to take 
care of the forests so as to produce trees of all kinds 
well suited for lumber and other purposes and to use 
moneys which might be received for timber in reforest 
ing, enlarging and maintaining the forests. Any surplus 
income not required would go to the school funds of the 
State. 

Permission to use the forests as playgrounds, for 
picnies and meetings and for the pleasure and health 
of the people is to be extended by the various forestry 
boards. 





REPARATION HEARING. 


Testimony Taken in Chicago on Application of Michi- 
gan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 








Commissioner Prouty presided at a hearing held in Chi- 
cago Monday of this week at which testimony was taken 
bearing upon the application for reparation filed by the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and 
other “shippers in the lower peninsula of Michigan to 
cover the differences between the 80-cent rate on hard- 
woods to Pacific coast points recently agreed upon by 
the carriers and the 85-cent rate which was in effect prior 
to April 1, 1912. It is the contention of the complainants 
in this case that they are entitled to reparation on all 
shipments moved since August 1, 1908, and it is also 
urged that the commission should allow reparation on a 
large number of shipments which moved prior to that 
time and as far back as 1906. 

Secretary J. C. Knox, of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, presented a statement show- 
ing shipments of over 600 cars made by members of his 
organization on which reparation was claimed. The 
shippers were represented by W. E. McCornack and the 
Southern and Union Pacific and Santa Fe lines by their 
counsel. The entire matter has been taken over by 
Examiner Davis to check the billing and advise the com- 
mission as to the reliability of the claims made. Thirty 
days had been given the complainants to file their brief 
and 30 days from the filing of that brief for the rail- 
roads to reply. Another hearing on oral argument will 
be given some time the latter part of March or April. 





TIMBERLAND PURCHASES. 


Government to Deal with Individual Owners in 
Future Purchases Under Weeks Law. 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 20.—The Government has decided 
to deal with the individual owners in future purchases 
of land for use as part of the Appalachian Forest Re- 
serve. In purchasing 32,000 acres over which litiga- 
tion is now in process here in the United States court 
the entire tract was condemned, and the result has been 
appeals and claims that will be pending for a year. 

But in acquiring an additional 30,937 acres, the pur- 
chase of which was approved this week by the National 
Forest Reservation Commission, the land will be bought 
lot by lot from individual owners, and condemnation will 
be avoided wherever possible. 

The commission not only approved the purchase of an 
additional 30,937 acres in Georgia, but also directed that 
other lands be bought in Alabama and North Carolina. 
These lands, together with those in Georgia, will amount 
to 44,757 acres. The Georgia lands lie in Rabun County, 
and an average price of about $7.05 an acre will be paid 
for them. 

This new tract, together with the land that the Gov- 
ernment has condemned, makes a total of nearly 43,000 
acres in Georgia that are to be set aside under the Weeks 
law as a forest reserve. 

A verdict was rendered here last week in the United 
— court upon the appeal of Hal H. Bacon, of Savan- 

1ah, Ga., which is taken to mean that in purchasing the 
32,00 acres which have been condemned the Government 
will refuse to pay over $7 an acre. Mr. Bacon appealed 
from the valuation of the assessors, and asked for $15 to 
$20 an acre for his land. But the jury not only refused 
his petition, but in several instances decreased the 
valuation of the assessors. 

The appeal of the Shippen Bros. Lumber Co. was 
postponed. 





The known losses to ships during 1912 aggregated 
$35,000,000. This excludes countless casualities to 
vessels not exceeding 500 tons. These numbered 6,061, 
of which 228 were total losses and 36 posted at Lloyds, 
London, as ‘‘missing.’’ Crews aggregating 700 men 
were lost. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Dowels Wanted. 











. Mass., Jan. 20.-—Kditors AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN We beg to inquire if you know of any tirm 
that makes dowels out of whitewood, and if so will you 
please put us in touch with it. as we are in the market for 
about 50,000 of these, 24 inches long and 7, diameter. 


iThe AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can not imnmiediately ad 
vise of any concerns that could supply such dowels, but 
is pleased to pass the inquiry along to such of its readers 
as may be interested. The name will be supplied on re 
quest, referring to Key No, 21. EDITORS. | 





Bookkeeping Proofs. 


ALA., Jan. 20 Editors 
LUMBERMAN: We note your description of the meeting of 
the retail lumbermen of Indiana, in which you make the 
statement that you furnished proofs of different booxkeeping 
cuts illustrating Gus H. Tessman‘s paper. If you have any 
of these in your files at the present time we would appre 
ciate your sending us a copy. 


NortH BIRMINGHAM, AMERICAN 


Estes LUMBER Co.,, 


|The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN took Mr. Tessman’s 
forms, made engravings from them and made a number 
of proots for distribution at the Indiana convention, 
shipping the cuts also to Mr. Tessman. It happens to 
have an extra copy of this proof which has been mailed 
to this inquirer. Others outside of Indiana desirous of 
securing this information are, however, requested to 
write directly to Gus H. Tessman, care of the Reese 
Snider Lumber Co., Terre Haute, Ind.—Eptrors. | 





Burning Slash in Wisconsin, 


. Wis., Jan. 20.—Editors AMERICAN 
Will you kindly advise us if. under the 
of Wisconsin, it is necessary for one party 
all his slashings, providing the adjoining 
demands it. 


LUMBERMAN 
laws of the State 
to pile and burn 
property owner 


While we have no definite information before us it is 
our recollection that there was some agitation at the last 
session of the Wisconsin Legislature concerning a pro 
posed law requiring the disposition of slash, but that it 
failed of passage at that time. Public sentiment is, how 
ever, increasing in favor of fire protective measures of 
this sort and they are being forced in many States. It 
is understood to be likely that a measure of this sort 
will be presented at the next session of the legislature. 

The owner of timberland, however, who maintains it 
in a dangerous condition with respect to fire has a cer- 
tain duty toward his neighbors, and if a fire should oceur 
heeause of his carelessness and his neglect and it should 
be shown that he had been requested to take proper pro 
tective measures and had declined to do so, his position 


might be a somewhat embarrassing one.—EDITORS. | 





The Order Hog and His Ways. 
A well-known line-vard company submits the followiag: 


We would like very much to 
affair as here outlined: We sent an inquiry for a number 
of cars of cedar posts and poles. Quotations were duly 
received and compared and orders made up to several dif 
ferent shippers. One firm happened’ to be low on one car. 
and which was the only car inquired for for this particular 


have your opinion on an 


town. It received the order, and returned it with | tier. 
which we quote in full: 

“Referring to your order No. 19. yard No. 334. we take 
the liberty of returning this order, as we would not feel it 
fair to ourselves to fill the same, when you desire se many 
items of which there is a searcity in the market without 
receiving any of your other orders. 


“Trusting you will see our position in this matter and 
agree with us on the same, we are,” ete. 

The above is all there is to it, and we thought it would 
certainly be unfair if we did not give orders to the parties 
who were low, and to satisfy our own curiosity would like 
your version of it, which will be held in confidence. 

[A line yard, in submitting its specifications for sup- 
plies for its factories and yards, is usually understood to 
be submitting for each yard separately and under such 
circumstances there is no reason for anyone quoting on 
such orders assuming that the entire quantity sent out 
for quotations at any time is to be a single or unsplit 
inquiry. It is widely understood where quotations are 
requested that sound ethics require the acceptance of 
the lowest quotations, other things being equal. If this 
element of fairness is disregarded the time would come 
when little attention would be paid to such quotations. 
There is no object in quoting a low price if it is not the 
determining factor in influencing the order, other condi- 
tions being equal. 

The cedar man in this case declines to accept the order 
on his own quotation, because, he states, it contained 
a number of scarce items. It, however, contained the 
same items when he quoted on it and his entire position 
in the matter appears an untenable one.—KDIToRS. | 





Proper Manipulation of Red Gum in Manufacture. 


, Jan. Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Con- 
ditions change as time passes, so my question may not be 
out of order. We are sawing gum in our mill in the South. 
We have had no experience with gum on the market. We 
want to get 600,000 feet on sticks by March 1. We havi 
300,000 feet on sticks now and logs in yard to cut the 
balance. We will ask you this question, which may seem 
to you somewhat foolish. We cut no logs that are below 
20 feet: they run from 20 feet to 50 feet. They make big. 
wide lumber. Now we run this through edger and cut the 


red out, which we stick by itself, and the white the same 
way. Now. do you think we make a mistake in doing this? 


Do you think we had better leave the boards as wide as 
we can make them? Have you any work on the construc 
tion of wooden track tramways? Also on the gauging of 
lumber? I will be glad to hear from you. We think a lot 


of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN - 


{In the manufacture of red gum the first step is slab 
bing the log to an approximate square, although a proper 
amount of wane is left on the corners. If, now, the 
faeces of the log are wide enough to eut either wagon 
boards 13 to 17 inches wide, or panel stock 18 inches 


and up, inch lumber is cut from the log, at least until 
all the sap is taken off, as sap is no defect in either 
wagon box boards or panels. If the log is so small in 
diameter that it will not produce 13-inch boards, it is 
probably best to trim the boards to separate the sap and 
heart gum. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of no 
authority on the construction of wooden track tramways. 
If any reader can supply this information, it will be 
Welcome. Copies of the grading rules of both the Na 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association and the Hardwood 
Manutacturers’ Association of the United States can be 
furnished from this office at 10 cents-a copy.—Ebtrors. } 








THE COAL TRADE | 








DIMENSION 


Conside) 
Man 


measure, the 





this: 
can not comprehend, much less attempt to 
infinitesimal or infinite. 

He studies his century of centuries to learn that 
matter is but molecules. 


He does not know but that the molecule may have 
its million molecules in turn. 

He searches space: he stands upon his little earth 
and with his powerful glass discovers a planet. mil- 
lions of miles away— 

And on that planet may stand another and more 
highly developed being, with a more powerful glass, 
who looks his millions of miles to planets farther on. 

The earth-being sees a mortal born, who lives, and 
dies. He sees nations that repé@it the same inevitable 
process. He sees races that rise, and rule, and dis 
appear, 

At last, looking at decaying Mars, he learns his 
planet earth ts but a baby-planet among its elder 
planets. Its crust is searcely cool. He knows that 
ultimately will its seas evaporate as have those of 
Mars, its atmposhere dissolve as is the air of Mars 
dissolving, its people in an pass 

He learns at last that he the individual man is 
little in the universe. He realizes that, because he 
is a part of the infinite, he is infinitesimal. 

Why is he, 


If all molecules, it is 
The atom of cosmic dust 
planet it helps to form. 


Let him play his part. He himself is nothing. 
Only his relations to other men, the fact that he is 
part of a family, a community, a nation, a race, a 
generation, a planet, a makes him im 


portant. It makes him renders him essen 
tial, 


(Pon away. 


and what is there for him to do? 


matter is but molecules. 
is as important as. the 


universe, 
more—it 


He is infinitesimal, and infinite. 

When he concerns himself with himself he is in 
finitesimal. When he concerns himself with his 
relations with others, is one of them, with them he 
becomes part of the infinite itself. 

He finds the purpose of his being, and performs it. 

The company counts that day lost whose low, 
descending sun views no new-fangled silo door begun. 





silo 


A Denver wholesaler sends us a red-hot attack on law 
vers as a class but asks us to omit his initials. We go 
the limit obliging our friends. We have decided to omit 
not only the initials but also the article. 

We will not allow anybody to abuse the lawyers. 





If it is going to be done we want to do it ourselves, so 
will be done right. 





One of the best little poets in captivity is O. D. H., 
of Chicago, Ill. Can you beat this, written by this same 
O. D. H., and recited off in our presence just like that: 

Ile who whispers down a well 

About the things he has to sell, 

Will never reap the golden dollars 

Like him who climbs a tree and hollers! 
Reluctant advertisers please copy. 


‘“‘WELL, WELL, WELL, AND HOWDY DO!’’ 


We acknowledge receipt of several kind words from 
the boys on the road concerning ‘‘ Well, Well, Well, and 
~ Howdy Do!’’ The following comes from D., Hilt, Cal.: 
We are told 
Of the making of books there is no end 
And poets are born, not made; 
So the stuff you will find on page 53 
Ilas the best of ‘em put in the shade. 
(See issue Jan. 11.) 
Just take my advice and sean it with eare! 
It'll send thrills down your back 
And put kinks in your hair. 
© my brothers in crime and despair, 
Cheer up a bit, keep a stiff upper lip, 
Sing the jolly old song of the rail, 
Just grab the old grip, catch the train with a flip, 
And they will say, “He's a bear, He’s a Bear. 
Proverbs XIII, 17. 
To you 


See 
from 
DENISON, 
a King’s Messenger. 

We are not going to say a word about the poetry of 
this poetry. As long as it is complimentary, it gets in. 
As for seeing Proverbs XIII, 17, we have done so, and 
we quite agree with you and scripture as to that. 

R. G., Indianapolis, Ind., whose identity we shall not 
disclose other than to say he is prexy of the N. A. L. 
S. D. 8., has sent in a letter that even we, whose bump 
of modesty is a dent, haven’t blushes enough to print. 
Omitting that part, therefore, we merely quote, ‘‘I have 
shown it to all of the boys that have dropped in and 
they consider it fine, indeed.’’ 


Fitful weather the last week has made uncertain th: 
characteristics of the coal trade, as was natural to 
expect, but the actual modifications of previous condi 
tions are less than would have oecurred had the amount 
of tuel in sight been less than it was. There have been 
times when two or three days of severe weather produced 
a decided change in the temper of trade. That was 
when supply and demand were previously rather nicely 
balaneed. But when a considerable tonnage of coal is 
available and when the mines are running practically 
full time it takes more than two or three days of bliz 
zards to revolutionize the existing status. Thus it 
last week. Whatever sentimental influences would aid 
an upward turn became effective. Shippers think and 
talk higher prices when the weather is right, but it 
they have burdensome tonnages on track their first 
thought is to dispose of them, obtaining whatever en 
hancements of value are attainable but making sure ot 


Was 


the sale, or of the opportunity of sale. And thes: 
thrifty intentions to conclude transactions give the 


first index to the character of trade, once the tempera 
ture goes well down into the sub-normal range. Sellers 
With possessions of that sort have become more alert, and 
the legitimate requirements have been great enough to 
permit of considerable trading within the last few days. 
But this has been accomplished without any special dis 
turbance of the market. Extremely low prices have dis 
appeared but the standard quotations are unchanged. 
There are indications, however, of a slowness among 
the retail dealers to buy above their immediate wants 
Most dealers had taken in more or less tonnage earlier 
in the season and at prices higher than now rule. More 
over, What coal they have lately been buying has been 
arriving promptly, more promptly at times than the pur 
chasers desired. The possession of the coal by the dealer 
has become to a certain extent irksome, and some of the 
fuel distributers have recently swung over to the op 
posite policy of buying from hand to mouth, keeping 
a small part of their stored coal for possible emer 
gencies. The wide adoption of that policy might prove 
fatal to expected deliveries in the event of protracted 
cold weather in February or of snows 
seriously to obstruct transportation. 
Steam grades show steadiness of quotation, with some 
advances in screenings. 


deep enough 


These steam grades have been 
plodders throughout the season, holding closely to estab 
lished prices. Most users of steam coals contracted for 
their needs last summer, for those who had not done so 
the previous summer were caught in the strong market 
of last winter and had to pay much higher prices than 
those offered them on contracts. This winter there has 
been some demand for steam coals in the open market 
but not to the extent of a year ago. The present demand 
for steam coals would be even less than it is, and per 
haps be almost negligible, were it not for the fact that 
industry is unusually active and requires a very large 
tonnage of fuel. This makes some supplementary buy 
ing necessary and besides there are a few users whose 
invariable rule it is to buy in the open market the year 
through. TF 'ree coal for steam use has been offered re 
cently at a moderate reduction from the contract prices. 
But screenings are strong, somewhat stronger than a 
week ago. Springfield fine coal is quoted at from about 
S0 cents to $1 mines, and the $1 quotation has been still 
more common in the southern Illinois field. 

Just prior to the drop in the thermometer early last 
week there was an easier feeling in the market 
eastern bituminous coals. It was temporarily checked by 
the colder weather but a returning regime of mild 
weather would probably reestablish the heaviness of the 
market. There are two well-defined reasons for the 
easiness of the eastern coals. One is that cars have 
become so abundant at mines that production is in- 
creased. The other is that the hitherto brisk call for the 
coal of the Atlantic seaboard has about disappeared, 
thus making available for western shipment a consider- 
ably larger percentage of the output of mines. This 
increase in western shipments would be still greater but 
tor the much heavier call for West Virginia grades in 
the East, where the well-advertised shortage of anthra- 
cite coal has stimulated the consumption of the better 
bituminous grades, some large users of fuel taking ad- 
vantage of the situation to make the shift, on account of 
the relative cheapness of bituminous. But even these 
heavier demands are now being met with promptness 
and the tendency is for shipments to the West to in 
crease. Smokeless mine run, which has been firm at 
$1.50 mines as a minimum, shows an inclination to 
weaken slightly. Smokeless lump and egg are more 
variable in quotation at about $1.85 to $2, mines. Hock- 
ing shippers are far apart in their quotations, ranging 
from about $1.50 to $2, mines, or from $3.15 to $3.65, 
Chieago. 

Additional progress has been made by anthracite in 
getting back to a normal state of the market. There is 
no longer any question about egg size. Even the inde- 
pendents are offering it at circular and stocks are rather 
inclined to accumulate in the hands of shippers, so that 
on docks at Chicago, where rail coal in emergencies can 
be unloaded, and in various yards storage piles are 
appearing. It can hardly be charged against the idle- 
ness at mines last spring that the scarcity of chestnut 
size exists, for there has been a searcity of chestnut for 
several years past, its use apparently increasing more 
rapidly than that of other domestic preparations. Some 
egg is being broken down and there is of course some 
mixing of egg and stove, but with it all the demand for 
nut exceeds the current supply and some premium coal 
is still selling at about $1 above circular. Indications 
are that buying of anthracite in April will be heavy. 
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LATE LUMBER LAW 


DEALER NOT PROTECTED BY ORDER ON LOAN 
BROKERS. 


One Schwartz signed and delivered to a lumber dealer a 
written acceptance of an estimate previously submitted 
by the latter to furnish, for the sum of $4,500, lumber and 
irim to be used in the construction of five 244-story frame 
houses. On the same day he executed and delivered to the 
lealer a written order on parties whom he had employed 
to procure for him a loan, which directed them to pay to 
the order of the dealer $4,500 in certain installments as 
the work progressed, the same to be deducted from the 
money due on loan on the five houses. ‘This order was 
“aecepted,’ but Schwartz got the most of the money from 
the maker of the loan, went into bankruptcy, and dis- 
appeared. The Second Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York holds that in an action by the dealer 
against the parties on whom the order was drawn the 
crucial question in this case was as to the character of the 
instrument sued upon, that if it was a negotiable bill of 
exchange, the defendants were liable as acceptors thereof, 
provided any consideration existed for their promise to 
pay, while if it was only an equitable assignment of moneys 
due or to become due from them to Schwartz, they were 
not liable, for there was no evidence of any such indebt- 
edness. The court thinks it was of the latter character, 
under the negotiable instruments law. ‘The court says 
it was not an unconditional order. It was payable only 
on certain contingencies. Liability upon it only arose 
either if the proceeds of the moneys to be advanced on the 
joans made on the houses referred to came into the defend- 
ant’s hands, or if through some act on the part of the 
defendant's performance of the contract out of which such 
funds might have otherwise arisen was prevented.—Tisdale 
Lumber Co. v. Piquet, 1837 N. Y. Supp. 1021. 











ORAL UNDERTAKING NOT BINDING ON COMPANY. 


An owner of timbered land sold and conveyed the cypress 
and hardwood timber located thereon, suitable for sawmill 
purposes, to another on a credit, but expressed no time 
which the grantee should have within which to cut and 
remove such timber. Some time thereafter the grantee de- 
sired to borrow money from a corporation, which was a 
dealer in lumber and hardwood, and which was desirous of 
making the loan on terms that would be advantageous to it, 
including the purchase of the product of the sawmill. The 
company was unwilling to advance the sum to the grantee, 
unless he could secure from the grantor and transfer to it 
as security the right to have 10 years in which to cut and 
remove the timber. The grantor agreed, provided a certain 
part of the purchase money should be paid, and two notes 
of equal amount should be given by the grantee for the 
balance, due at three and six months, respectively, and that 
the corporation would agree to assume and pay such notes. 
Through its officer it orally agreed to do so. The addi- 
tional grant of time was made to the grantee and he ex- 
ecuted the notes and transferred the grant to the corpora- 
tion as security. The instrument so executed recited that, 
whereas, it was agreed that the purchaser should have 10 
years in which to exercise the rights conferred on him, and 
this was omitted from the “lease,” “it is now agreed” that 
he shall have 10 years within which to exercise such rights. 
Subsequently he became a bankrupt, and the grantor sued 
the corporation on its oral promise to pay the notes of the 
grantee. The Supreme Court of Georgia holds that such 
recitals did not preclude the grantor from alleging and 
proving that the grant of 10 years within which to exercise 
the privilege was a new agreement, and the consideration 
was the promise of the defendant company to pay the notes 
of the grantee. But such promise was one to answer for 
the debt of another person, and was within the statute of 
frauds, or required to be in writing, so that the oral prom- 
ise was not binding —W. E. Coldwell Co. v. Cowart.—75 
S. BE. R. 425. 





LUMBER COMPANY AS INDORSER OF NOTES FOR 
TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 


An incorporated lumber company indorsed two promissory 
notes made by a transportation company; another corpora- 
tion, for the purchase price of materials and supplies fur- 
nished to the transportation company. When sued on the 
notes the lumber company contended that the complaint 
failed to show that it had any connection with the notes 
sued on other than that of a mere accommodation indorser, 
and that therefore it could not be held liable on those in- 
dorsements. But the complaint disclosed that the lumber 
company did not do its own logging. That was done by the 
transportation company, and the materials and supplies for 
the purchase price of which the notes sued on were giver 
were furnished to the transportation company for use on the 
logging railroad equipment and logging railroad of the 
lumber company which the transportation company was 
using. That equipment was used almost exclusively in haul- 
ing logs belonging to the lumber company, or in which 
it had a half interest. The transportation company did prac- 
tically no other business, and it was necessary for it to 
obtain the supplies and materials furnished on the notes 
sued on to enable it to do that business. Wherefore, the 
Court of Appeals of Alabama reverses a judgment of nonsuit, 
on the ground that the complaint fairly showed that the 
lumber company, in indorsing the notes given for materials 
and supplies furnished to the transportation company, was 
not extending’a gratuitous accommodation for the benefit of 
a business in which it had no interest, but was serving a 
purpose of its own by entering into an engagement having 
the object and purpose on its part of securing for itself the 
continued enjoyment of suitabl: facilities for the transpor- 
tation of its products to market. The court says that the 
charter of a corporation, read in connection with the general 


law applicable to it, is the measure of its powers, and a 
contract manifestly beyond those powers will not sustain 
an action against it. But whatever, under the charter and 
other general laws, reasonably construed, may fairly be 
regarded a& incidental to the objects for which the corpora- 
tion was created is not to be taken as prohibited. It is 
not to be doubted that a manufacturing corporation may 
have the implied power, though no express power on the 
subject is conferred by its charter, to make necessary or 
suitable arangements for the carriage of its products to 
market, and that it may bind itself by such engagements as 
are reasonably appropriate to that end.—Cunningham Hard- 
ware Co. v. Gama Transportation Co., 58 So. R. 740. 


OUT OF THE ORDINARY 


Hoosier Hall and Its Protector. 


3RASFIELD, ARK., Jan. 20.—R. H. Browne, local mill 
manager for the Penrod-Abbott Lumber Co., owns a 
pedigreed bull terrier named Baron something-or-other, 
the latter part of it escaping the writer’s memory. A 
likeness of this remarkable dog is shown herewith. More 
correctly speaking it should be said that both the dog 
and Mr. Browne are owned by Mrs. Browne, who at this 
writing is not at home, which makes this assertion safe 
all around. On a certain occasion some newly-washed 
blankets had fallen from the line. The Baron, having 
seen their fall, looked the situation over, decided that 
newly-made garden soil was no place for clean but moist 
blankets, and carefully dragged each of the offending 
woolens on to the sodded part of the yard. 














For a dog this is ‘‘ going some.’’ 
months old, weighs 5 


The Baron is 18 
) pounds and except for a small 
black spot on one ear is pure white. Among other ac- 
complishments he can crack hickory nuts, rout any num- 
ber of persons from his favorite corner on the divan 
opposite the open fire, command the entire respect of 
Brasfield’s African population from a distance of not 





ALWAYS THE LAST TO CALL “ENOUGH.” 


less than 50 feet, and give a husky athlete a ‘‘ work out’’ 
of the strenuous kind, always being the last to call 
‘“enough,’’ 

The Brasfield visitor may consider himself fortunate in 
being such. It is only possible to get into the town in 
the morning and out again at night. Of course this 
order might be reversed. However, the morning arrival 
in due season will be conducted to ‘‘ Hoosier Hall’’ for 
luncheon. Now this hall is not the much-maligned ‘‘saw- 
mill boarding house’’ in any sense. Far from it. 
Hoosier Hall is the joint habitation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Browne and Mr. and Mrs. Finney, who, until Mr. Browne 
happened along about a year ago and married their 
youngest daughter, had been free from unexpected guests. 
However, Mrs. Finney, as general manager of the hall, has 
accepted her new duties with charming grace and a most 
hospitable manner. She is a bred-in-the-bone Indiana cook 
par excellence, and her table offers such delicacies as to 
make the traveler forget for the day at least the sur- 
rounding legions, who would even fry coffee in cotton- 
seed oil if they could. 





Sale of Delayed Lumber Shipment. 


The 8S. H. Chatten Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
has learned of the sale recently of a carload of southern 
pine bought by it in transit in 1910. The lumber has 
been shunted around the country in a remarkable way 
ever since and finally wound up by being sold at auction 
at Fond du Lac, Wis., for $165 by court’s order. The 
lumber was valued at about $400. The Coleman Lumber 
Co., of Shreveport, La., shipped the car March 23, 
1910, to A. B. Brooks & Co. in Chicago. The Chatten 
people bought it in transit and sold it to the Stark- 
weather Lumber Co, in Oshkosh, Wis. The Starkweather 
company refused to accept the car and it was unloaded 
into a North Western Railway warehouse. The rail- 
road finally sued to have the shipment sold to pay 
freight, demurrage and warehouse charges amounting to 
$419.09 and the auction was the result. 





CONSUMPTION OF LUMBER 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


A comprehensive report covering the annual consump 
tion of lumber by the wood-using industries in New 
Hampsire has recently been issued by the forestry com 
mission of that State. The work was done by Roger E. 
Simmons, of the United States Forest Service, under the 
direction of E. C. Hirst, State forester, in cooperation 
with the Forest Service. The report is similar in char 
acter to that made of the wood-using industries of about 
20 other States. 

New Hampshire is not as important as a wood-manu 
facturing State as are many of the other eastern and 
central commonwealths, yet much lumber is manufactured 
into various products and the wood-using industries, next 
to the boot and shoe industry and the textile mills, rep- 
resent the most important line of manufacture in New 
Hampshire. Lumbering has been the principal industry 
in the State since the white man set foot on its soil 
nearly 300 years ago. The large areas of fine white pine 
in the southern and southeastern parts of the State have 
been cut and rafted away. But the timber is by no 
means gone and today 474 sawmills are operated. The 
cheap power afforded by the rivers and streams and the 
proximity to a supply of raw material have attracted 
many wood-using industries to the State and 420 are 
in operation. ‘They consume in the aggregate within 
10,000,000 feet of the yearly cut of the 474 sawmills. 

The total quantity of all kinds of wood consumed by 
the manufacturers amounts to nearly 423,000,000 feet, 
and the cost of this material was over $8,000,000. Fifty- 
four kinds of wood were reported, of which only six were 
supplied entirely from the forests within the State. The 
most expensive wood reported was lignum-vitae, costing 
$347.26 a thousand feet, while dogwood, costing $87.37 
a thousand feet, was the highest priced domestic wood. 
Aspen or popple was the cheapest wood, the average cost 
being $12.66. 

The following table shows the amount of each kind 
of wood used, the average price paid and the total cost 
delivered at the factory: 

Quantity Used 





Average Total Cost 
























Annually Cost . 0. b. 
. Kinds of Wood Used Feetb.m. P.C. Per M. yA ° 
ee OOD Ke vcccusees 212,859,653 50.33 $17.88 $3,805,690.87 
Red spruce 5 16.38 19.53 1,359,775,15 
Hemlock ............. 22,694, 7: 5.36 14.98 339,965.37 
Yellow MEN 6°66. 5-0-0'9' 14,848,800 3.51 17.70 262,835.20 
SUSE MAPIE 2.0.0 ccc 14,058,819 3.32 20.73 291,442.03 
' SARE ee 11,827,890 2.80 12.66 149,753.21 
Beech cece eee ecccces 9,216,168 2.18 15.13 139,421.99 
Paper i! re 8,406,343 1.99 16.32 137,162.20 
Norway pine ......... 8,053,800 18.01 145,026.00 
Balsam fir ........... 6,880,000 14.48 99,610.00 
MGCL OME 855.5 505-6 45, 0:0 0:0 6,110,629 24.66 150,704.48 
Shortleaf Pine ........ 6,020,000 28.86 173,925.00 
Longleaf pine ........ 5,153,000 33.70 173,668.00 
Loblolly pine ........ 5,088,000 29.99 152,580.00 
J! Cee eee eee 3,512,852 33.17 116,532.15 
RIMGEWOOE 2... 0 cccccce 19.93 61,720. 
ME. cécsseccess 3720.55 58,019.99 
CUORE oo oe cvscccesss 2,645,300 6 41.56 109,939.00 
koe OR ee 2,571,215 .61 
Yellow poplar ........ 1,493,586 .85 
Ce eae 1,210,000 -29 
White birch .......... 752,000 -18 
Sweet (black) birch.. 596,000 -14 
Soft elm (white)..... 498,273 12 
ee 471,500 ome 
PMG PIS ...ccccccce 371,830 .09 
BOOOr MIMS 2... cecce 350,000 .08 
a 300,000 07 
EN id dhilnig dee e0é:56 220,000 -05 
eae 212,000 .05 
Rock elm (cork)...... és66e ae 
Rock elm (slippery).. 206,000 05 8,968.00 
Idaho white pine..... 200,000 05 12'000.00 
UMNENE ain a cle.o\4; 0.016: a:0:% 196,000 05 11,894.00 
Foy gg 163,000 .04 3,327 
Sycamore ane 148,000 .04 
Red gum . .03 
Spanish cedar ....... 37,5 -O1 
eee 34, 01 
Balm of Gilead..... . O1 540.00 
Lancewood Seer! ood O1 8,900.00 
Tupelo HR rR re oe . O01 1,000.00 
ere O01 1,586.00 
Dogwood * 1,660.00 
POCHIMMIOM 20.0.6 60 cece . "750.00 
BROGOWOOE oc wc cccccees ° 2,266. 
Black walnut ........ bg "572.00 
EE ee ve 0. 
WRG GOGRE 0. cc cees ° 
Leatherwood ......... e 
Lignumvitae ......... ° 
rere Pre bd 
| ene be 
Cicassian walnut s 
DORMWOOE is ckccscees's 2 





Totals $8, 159,469.50 


*Less than % of 1-100 of 1 per cent. 
The information supplied for the report by the New 
Hampshire manufactures is classified by industries in 
the subjoined tabulation which emphasizes the many dif- 
ferent products made from them. ; 
Total Quantity Used Annually. 
Average Total cost 


i 2 cost per f. o. b. 
industries. « Feet b.m. 1,000 ft. factory. 
Boxes and crates. ......ccecs 199,074,596 $16.47 $3,279,116.87 


Planing mill products........ 84,882,862 17.39 1,476,446.31 
Sash, doors and general 





WTIIOE aw ci erccecse tess 31,152,300 833,367.27 
Car and boat building....... 19,786,000 633,758.00 
Woodenware ...............- 18,940,614 281,357. 
Refrigerators, hames, etc.... 14,355,521 
Co oe, ET Oe CC er 11,912,000 
Shuttles, spools and bobbins. 11,706,000 7.8 
CR cc kw dbactueeecded Vaceny 6,515,280 19.25 2 
WPT MEO) (oes occa us cleae secs 4,599,800 21.42 98,530.50 
Laundry appliances : " 


szaundry appliances ........ 3,294,000 16.35 
REE naiwea uealsccckeemae is 2,983,330 27.73 
Plumbers’ woodwork, 

tor pins, etc 
Shoe findings 


54,814.00 
82,741.70 


41,549.00 


2,566,000 16,19 
“4 36,116.50 





ge. ee 1,600,326 44.05 71,095.11 
Instruments, profess 

Scns nice iecp MC ee tee Ee ee 1,170,700 22.17 25,936.00 
WGN Sure censencieceduste 1,135,000 24.22 27,488.00 
PR S665 0:6 vadwreienekdeees 924,000 23.58 21,756.40 
Brushes eeieeemeenn eo teeeeeee 641,500 26.12 16,771.95 
Sporting and athletic goods. 616,000 26.55 16,350.00 
RUE cso hae 01h dca ta ewe 590,00: 36.38 21,467.00 
Agricultural implements . 589,200 17.96 10,582.00 
TOYS cesccecccecece Cites ° 724,082 17.34 12,656.58 
MiscellameoUs ...cccccccccecs 632,500 30.91 19,551.70 

WotMlatss vse eke seeeeeees 422,908,561 $19.29 $8,159,469.50 
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TRADE OUTLOOK GOOD IN MANY INDUSTRIES. 





Leaders in Numerous Lines See Basic Gesiliiens That — Prosperity Through Next Twelve 
Months—Conservatism and Confidence Characterize Most Opinions. 


The lumberman who is looking for authentic information on which 
to base his calculations for the coming year will find much of en- 
couragement in the letters appearing on this and a following page. 
The manufacturers who have here expressed their views on the trade 
outlook for 1913 represent a very wide range of interests, and there- 





Indication of Satisfactory Year. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 

For the last three months business has been better than 
ut any time during the last five years. There is a good 
healthy demand, and every indication is that our business 
tor 1913 will be very satisfactory. 

In this connection it might not be amiss to say that we 
now receive orders for our product from every quarter of 
the globe. Within the last week we have received inquiries 
from Russia, China, the Philippines, and good testimonial 
letters from Brazil, New Zealand and Borneo, 

WILLIAM B. MERSHON Co. 
(Manufacturer of band sawing machinery.) 


Outlook Exceedingly Bright. 


OSHKOSH, WISs. 

To us the outlook for business with manufacturers of 
woodworking machinery during 1913 is exceedingly bright, 
far more so in fact than at the beginning of any other 
calendar year during the last four or five. 

Business with us during the latter part of 1912 was ex- 
cellent, in fact, to the degree of our carrying over a con- 
siderable number of unfilled orders into this year which, 
together with the fact that since January 1 we have re- 
ceived and are continuing to receive numerous inquiries, 
would certainly indicate that there is to be a good demand 
for woodworking tools for some little time, at least. 

7 H. B. JACKMAN, Secretary 
E. B. Hayes Machine Co. 
(Manufacturer of woodworking machinery.) 


Prospect Good. 


Fonp pu Lac, WIS. 

We have more orders on our books at this time than we 
have had for the last two years. We have contracts for 
three complete sawmills besides other orders that will keep 
us busy for the next three or four months, and the prospect 
for receiving additional orders is very good. We_ believe 
that 1913 will be an exceedingly busy and profitable year. 

C. E. CLEVELAND, President 
Giddings & Lewis Manufacturing Co. 
(Manufacturer of sawmill machinery.) 


Much New Business. 


Eau CLAIRE, WIS. 
Inquiries have increased considerably in the last four or 
six months and continue to come in much better than they 
have for several years. We are also receiving a great deal 
of new business, and as far as we are able to judge the 

outlook is very favorable for 19135. 
J. W. Hupparpb, General Manager 
McDonough Manufacturing Co. 
(Manufacturer of band sawing machinery.) 


Demand for Logging Tools Increasing. 


WARREN, Pa. 

We expect a greater demand for axes and logging tools 
this year than experienced last year, although 1912 was 
the banner year in our company’s history. We have more 
unfilled orders on our books at present than at any previous 
period. While tariff tinkering might temporarily disturb 
business we believe that 1913 will be one of the best busi- 
hess years in all lines in the history of our country. 

H. P. Stone, General Manager 
Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


No Reason Why Prosperity Should Not Continue. 


CHICAGO. 

We see no reason why the general prosperity covering 
the country from East to West should not continue, and 
we hope to earn our share. We anticipate a much larger 
business the present year and have made careful prepara- 
tions that our customers may not be disappointed in re- 
ceiving the efficient ‘“‘Andrews” service to which they have 
become accustomed. HENRY J. MERLE, Secretary 

A. H. Andrews Co. 
(Manufacturer of dry kilns and dry kiln appliances.) 


‘‘Crescent’’ Outlook Good. 


LEETONIA, OHIO. 

At the moment the “Crescent” outlook for 1913 is very 
good indeed. So far as we can find, the present wave of 
prosperity is having a favorable influence on many dif- 
ferent lines of business. 

CRESCENT MACHINE Co. 
(Manufacturer woodworking machinery.) 


Outlook Most Promising. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
The outlook for 1913 is most promising. Our salesmen 
report that merchants and manufacturers are counting on 
a most prosperous year. We have already landed contracts 
this year far in excess of the corresponding time last year 
which is most gratifying, to say the least, as last year was 
our banner year. The present wave of prosperity will 
carry itself during 1913 by its own gravity. 
S. J. NEWMAN, 
The Newman Manufacturing Co. 
(Manufacturer of mechanical devices, metal specialties and 
brass work.) 





Appreciative and Optimistic. 

BUCKEYE, Iowa, Jan. 8.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
We wish to extend to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN our sin- 
cere thanks for the benefits we have received from the 
columns of your paper and for the efforts you are putting 
forth in behalf of the retailer. We have just finished our in- 
ventory and will say that we have enjoyed a year of pros- 
perity unequalled heretofore. Volume of business, profits 
and collections have been better than any other year we 
have experienced since we have been in the business. 

As is to be expected at this time of year, business is 
practically at a standstill, but prospects for the coming year 
are as good as if not better than the year just passed. 
This section of the country has enjoyed an exceedingly open 
winter and our only trouble at present is a shortage of cars 
necessary for moving grain. This seems to be growing worse 
instead of better and we see no prospect of improvement in 





the next 30 days. However, taken as a whole, we have no 
kick to register, 
Ilere is hoping that prosperity may be yours the coming 
year. KF. L. SPENCE, Manager 
J. & W. C. Shull Lumber Co. 


Orders Booked Ahead. 


CLEVELAND, OHLo. 
The business outlook for 1918 is very bright. We 
are sold ahead for a greater portion of the first half of 
the year and have on our list inquiries for cranes which 
will be placed within the next few weeks, which will fill 
us up for about nine months. In the meantime, we will 
receive additional orders which will carry us well through 
the year. The last year was the best year we have had, 
and we believe this year will outdo it about 40 per cent. 
GEORGE T. STALLEY, 
Browning Engineering Co. 
(Manufacturer of locomotive cranes, automatic grab  buck- 
ets, lifting magnets, etc.) 


Prepared for Large Trade. 


Bevotr, WIs. 
Every indication points to a very good business for this 
year, and we are prepared to take care of a large trade. 
Unless there arises a great stringency in the money mar- 
ket, we certainly will have an enormous business in our 

line. I’. B. YATES, President and General Manager 
Serlin Machine Works. 
(Manufacturer woodworking machinery.) 


Year Starting Right. 
CHICAGO. 

We were quite disappointed with the showing in business 
during September and October, but about the middle of 
November things began to pick up and we became greatly 
encouraged, Our trade is very widespread, and therefore 
is quite a pulse to business. From indications at present 
we feel that we are going to have a good year. It certainly 
is starting out the right way. 

ITARDINGE Bros. (INC.). 
(Manufacturers of watchmen’s clocks, bench lathes and 
attachments, ete.) 


Will Be Unusually Good Year. 
CHICAGO. 

In the writer's opinion 1913 will be an unusually good 
year from a business standpoint, This opinion is based 
largely upon our own experience as at this writing we have 
more business on our books than ever before in the history 
of the company: and we have great faith in the business 
outiook for the next two years, 

“, B. MACOMBER, Secretary. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co. 
(Manufacturers of wire rope.) 
Prospects Excellent, 
CHICAGO. 

The prospects for business in 1913 seem to be excellent. 
In the absence of some unforeseen occurrence that would 
take on the proportions of a calamity it seems to be toler- 
ably certain that most lines of industry will have a good 
Tear. 

IF. C, CALDWELL, President 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
(Maker of conveying machinery, ete.) 


Plenty of Business in Sight for All. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 

We are very optimistic regarding the business outlook for 
1915. situation, as it appears to us, is that the busi- 
ness already in sight will keep the country busy for the 
year, and we do not believe business will be checked mate- 
rially by any changes in the tariff that are likely to be 
made. 

We hope for an early settlement of the tariff question 
along conservative lines, and the suppression of such agita- 
tion in Congress as has a tendency to disturb legitimate 
business, 

Fred BcucK, Vice President and General Manager 
Lufkin Rule Co. 


‘*Money Is Plentiful.’’ 
3UFFALO, N,. Y. 

By all appearances in this section I believe that 1918 is 
going to be a prosperous year. Nearly all business hou 
have more orders than they had a year ago. Money is 
plentiful, and nearly everybody is paying his bills promptly, 
especially the lumberman and the planing-mill man. Near- 
ly all of them have large stocks on hand but the demand 
is greater than ever before. J. C. KINGSTON, 

(Manufacturer of tools.) 











Weather Conditions Important. 


Fonp Du Lac, WIs. 

Our principal business is making bobsleds, and we be- 
lieve that weather conditions have more to do with our 
sales than general business conditions. That is, it does 
not make any difference how good business is if there is 
no snow. 

In our lumber vehicles we have not had much inquiry that 
has resulted in orders of late. 

We are not in position from our business experience to 
predict in regard to the times, but it would seem to us 
that with the crops that were raised last year, business 
should be good. The only thing that we can see that might 
effect business is tinkering with the tariff. The uncertainty 
may affect business somewhat unfavorably. 

B. F. & H. L. Sweet Co., 

(Manufacturer of spring and lumber wagons, sleds, etc.) 


‘*Let Ancient Superstition Slumber.’’ 


Fort SMITH, ARK. 

We are too busy making tents for lumbermen, railroad 
contractors and other live business men to stop to write 
opinions about conditions. We feel, as somone has nicely 
expressed it: ‘Let ancient superstition slumber and make 
13 the luckiest number.’ Here’s hoping. 

Il, TEMPLE. TUCKER, Proprietor 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 


fore they have viewed the industrial situation from substantially every 
angle. Practically every letter contains a note of confidence, and while 
a few may be said to be extremely optimistic, the general tone is con- 
servatively hopeful, and the hopefulness expressed is based on facts 
that are set out in the 


letters themselves. 


Expect a Good Trade. 
CHICAGO. 

Our business for 1912 has been very much better than in 
previous years, At the present time we see no reason why 
business conditions should be any worse during 10913 than 
during last year, and in our particular line of business we 
expect a very good trade, 

We are adding to our facilities and are purchasing a 
considerable amount of new machinery to improve delivery 
and in anticipation of increased business during the spring 

When there is a change of administration there is a class 
of people who foresee trouble, but we believe that the 
country is strong enough to show a continued growth no 
matter what party is in power. 

Cc. H. Rorn, President 
Roth Bros. & Co. 
(Manufacturers electrical machinery, motors and dynamos.) 


Both Domestic and Foreign Trade Good. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Not since we have been in business has trade in wood- 
working machinery been so good. Our domestic trade is 
good, and we also have a very promising foreign trade. 
We are very optimistic regarding the coming year. Not 
only are the inquiries numerous but we are getting our 
share of the orders, and prices are also much better than 
they have been for a long time. We find, too, that when 
ever we have carload lots it is no little trouble to get cars 
for them quickly, denoting that the railroad companies are 
quite short of cars, M. F. Woopwarp, Manager 

Woodward Machinery Co. 
(Manufacturer wood and iron working machinery, gas and 
gasoline engines, etc.) 


Influence of Farmers’ Trade. 


CHIicaGo HEIGHTS, ILL. 

It is evident that the entire central part of the United 
States which is depending upon manufacturing and agri 
cultural interests—in other words, the real backbone of the 
United States—is in the most prosperous condition that it 
ever has been. ‘The enormous increase in manufactured 
products in this section is proof positive of the great pur- 
chasing power of the farmers of the central and middle- 
western States, Tariff reduction will ultimately benefit all. 

Farmers in general are purchasing their requirements on 
the basis of quality and we feel that a great many dealers 
are not sufficiently imbued with this fact, as we find it 
much easier to convince the farmer of the merits of our 
article than the dealer. 

Cc, L. Micnop, Manager 
Carbo Steel Post Co. 


‘“‘A Banner Year.’’ 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
With reference to the business outlook for 1913 we can 
say that our inquiries and the business in sight at this time 
considerably surpass our expectations, and we believe that 
1913 is going to be a banner year in this section. 
WILLIAM T. HARDING, President 
Raleigh Iron Works Co. 
(Manufacturer of logging cars, ete.) 


Boom in Mining Machinery. 


Baxscor, Pa. 

For a number of years business has not measred up to 
the present time. The prospect is very enecu aging for 
this year, and every indication points to increased business 
in all branches. There is quite a boom with us in mining 
und contractors’ machinery, which also applies to logging 
engines and equipment. The business which we received 
from this source is very gratifying and is about 50 per cent 
more than in any one year for the last five years. To meet 
the demand for its product this company has added up-to- 
date machines and made improvements in the works to 
handle orders to better advantage and to be prepared for the 
business which we feel confident the country will enjoy 


during 1913. S. FLorY MANUFACTURING Co, 
(Manufacturer of stationary and hoisting engines, boilers 
etc.). 


Expected Price Rise in Grain. 
TOPEKA, KAN. 
Trade conditions in this locality are very favorable. 
Money is rather tight, but as soon as the wheat gets to 
moving this condition will be overcome. Farmers have 
stored considerable grain pending a rise in price—at least 
this is the report we have heard from several localities. 
The wheat now in looks fine and nearly every one expects 
very prosperous business conditions for the coming season. 
Ww PADGETT, Manager. 
J. M. Padgett Co. 
(Maker of coupon books, ete.) 


‘*Full Confidence in Our President-Elect.’’ 


CEDAR FALLS, Iowa. 

I_ consider the prospects for a good business year very 
good. The wage-earners throughout the world seem to be 
well employed and at better wages than a few years ago, 
so that there will be a continued demand for our products, 
and enabling all industries to be carried on at a profit. 

Banks are more liberal than formerly in allowing their 
deposits to be used in the communities to which they belong 
and are not sending so large a proportion to New York 
banks where it is to be under the control of a few. Postal 
savings banks will be utilized in case of a panic by such as 
may be afraid of the regular banks, so that a panic would 
not so greatly affect the circulation. 


Also, there appears to be full confidence in our President-’ 


elect and in his leadership that nothing will be attempted 
except after careful consideration and upon consultation 
with men familiar with the needs of the legitimate com- 
mercial and producing interests. 
E. LEFEBURE (INC.), 
(Manufacturer of blank books, ledgers, etc.) 


Prosperity in Textile Industry Depends Upon New 
Tariff Policy. 
Boston, Mass. 
The present condition of the textile trade is good, but 
the outlook after April is uncertain. The last year was an 
unusually prosperous one in all branches of the textile in- 
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dustry, and at the present time mills are generally engaged 
io their full capacity and their output is limited only by 
inability to secure a sufficient amount of help. Orders in 
hand insure a continuation of this activity for some months, 
but future commitments are so largely dependent upon the 
outcome of the tariff revision that new orders are being 
placed on a more conservative basis. Wool dealers will not 
dure to make their usual contracts with the wool growers 
in the early months of the year, fearing a drastic cut on 
the duty on wool. 


If the incoming administration keeps the pledges made in, 


its party platform, that it does not intend to adopt a tariff 
policy which will injure any American industry, the natural 
fears of this trade may prove to be groundless, It is gen- 
erally conceded that there can safely be made some reduc- 
ition from the present rates, but the passage of the Under- 
wood or the LaFollette schedules presented at the last Con- 
eress is viewed with alarm by textile manufacturers. 

Stocks of goods are low from the consumer to the mill. 
New construction during the last few years has been con- 
servative and the consumptive demand in normal times is 
sufficient to take care of the output of American mills. 
if the tariff question is settled on a basis that will permit 
American textile mills to supply the American market in 
competition with the foreign manufacturers, we look to see 
u period of great prosperity for the textile industry, pro- 
vided, of course, general fundamental conditions are sound. 

TEXTILE WorLD Recorp, 
Lord & Nagle Co., Publishers, 
. G. Lord, Treasurer. 


Fair Volume of Business Probable. 


New York. 

It is, we believe, the forecast of most executive under- 
writers that the outlook for a fair volume of business in the 
present year is satisfactory. As regards profits of under- 
writing there never can be any “outlook” in the insurance 
business, because profits depend upon losses. What the 
record of fires and casualties is to be in 1913 can not be 
told until the last stroke of the clock at the end of the year. 

THE INSURANCE PRESS, 
Franklin Webster, Editor. 


Hotel Industry Never More Prosperous. 


CHICAGO, 

As publisher of the Hotel World for the last 35 years I 
beg to say that the hotel industry has never been in a more 
prosperous and satisfactory condition. It has been a very 
good year for hotel business notwithstanding the very great 
increase in the cost of all food products. As the spirit of 
travel is constantly growing there is every prospect that 
hotel business will continue to increase, not only for 1913 
but for many years to come. Very naturally there is a 
constant tendency to demand more and more from the 
hotel in the way of elegance, convenience and comfort. The 
difficult problem for the hotel man today in the larger cities 
and towns is to build a structure at a cost per cubic foot 
where it will be able to do a business that will return prop- 
erly on the investment. 

All the better hotels must now be built fireproof and that 





means a very greatly increased cost per cubic foot. It seems 
very easy to-day to get so much money in a hotel structure 
that it is impossible to make it pay. If the lessee tries to 
pay a rental that will make a proper return on the invest 
ment he will go broke. In prohibition States where there 
is no revenue to be derived from the sale of liquor in hotels 
the question. of profit is further complicated, and it 
next to an impossibility in such localities to make a 
hotel pay. To counteract the decreased revenues and in 
creased costs in these directions there is a tendency and 
great effort being made to have more system and discipline 
und to economize in every possible direction, so far as 
operating expenses are concerned, and to account for every 
possible dollar and every item and article of food. The 
hotel men are all looking forward to a prosperous yeur and 
everything indicates that they will have it unless there is 
an unforeseen i 


seems 


costly 


depression in business affairs of the world 
Henry J. Bonn, Editor 
Ilotel World 
Electric Railway Prospects. 
CHICAGO 
Prospects in the electric railway industry seem very 
bright. The last year has seen some activity in construc 


tion work, especially in the Middle and Western States, and 


the outlook is that the new year will see still more activity 
along these lines in the sections mentioned, 
W. J. FieLtp, Editor 
Electric Traction, 





CONFIDENCE PERVADES PHILADELPHIA TRADE. 


Individuals and Concerns in All Branches of the Lumber Trade Report Good Year With Excellent Prospects for 1913 
—Tariff Changes Cause Some Uncertainty. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 20.—Charles M, Chestnut, of the 
Yellow Pine Co., longleaf specialist.—Nineteen twelve has 
been the most satisfactory year to myself personally, and 
to this company, that | have ever known. We hardly hope 
for 1913 to equal it, because conditions are such that in 
our line there will be a cessation of the extreme demand, 
but it will not be enough to scare any wise person, or cause 
any break in price. It is starting very well, and trade will 
continue good for several months, but I can not say what 
is beyond that. 


Frederick S. Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, 
general wholesalers.—As far as we are concerned 1912 has 
heen a very satisfactory year, the latter part having been 


better than normal. I think we are going to be busy in 
1913. No doubt the hardwood business will continue strong 


throughout the year, because no more of this lumber is 
being manufactured than is required to satisfy the demand. 


Ralph Souder, of Hallowell & Souder, shortleaf specialists, 

This has been our best year, even in spite of the car situ- 
ation, and we have far surpassed all our records in point of 
shipments. We believe the present scarcity of lumber, espe- 
cially in low grade, will keep demand strong for many 
months, and that probably 1913 will be a good year. 


Robert C. Lippincott, wholesaler of pines and hemlock. 
We have had wonderful business in the last few months; 
wonderful because the searcity of stock enabled dealers to 
clean up anything they had on hand. In 19138 LI believe 
people will be careful and conservative. 


William T. Betts, of Charles M. Betts & Co., manufac- 
turers and wholesalers, pine specialists, and president of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia.—The latter part of 
1912 has been better than the earlier months. There is lots 
of business now, good business, and business will continue 
good for several months, in spite of any political condi- 
tions. 


J. Gibson Melivain, jr.. of J. Gibson Mellvain & Co., man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers and retailers..-Nineteen twelve has 
heen a very good year for the manufacturers, but not above 
the average for the dealers. Conditions for 1913 look very 
favorable for everybody unless something is done to cause a 
general loss of confidence. 


Charles M. Strickler, of Watson Malone & Sons, wholesale 
and retail pines.—When our books are closed we will be sur- 
prised if 1912 has not surpassed 1911. Nineteen thirteen is 
starting good; orders are coming fast, and we feel hopeful. 
We are confident of continued good business for at least the 
the first half of the year. 


Henry Hl. Firth, president of the William M. Lloyd Co., 
general wholesaler and retailer.—Niaeteen twelve has been 
vood, and when the figures are completed it will be found 
close to the record as to volume of business, if not exceed- 
ing it. Things look good for at least the first three or four 
months of 19138. 


LUMBER CONCERN DERIVES INSPIRATION FROM FORECASTS. - 


F. S. UNDERHILL 


R. W. WISTAR 








Iloward B. France, of the Monarch Lumber Co., hardwood 
wholesale specialist.—-Nineteen twelve has been good, and 
1913, we think, will be a big year, especially in hardwoods. 
Demand is strong, and prices are so high for the better 
grades that people are changing their ideas as to grading, 
finding they can use lower grades to advantage. This is 
increasing the price on lower grades and is making it profit 
able to work stumpage that heretofore would not pay. Stocks 
in the hands of buyers are low, and these buyers are almost 
clamoring for low-grade hardwoods. 


J. W. Diffenderfer, of the J. W. Diffenderfer Lumber Co., 
southern white pine specialist—Nineteen twelve has been 
a good year, and the prospects for 1913 are good. The 
enormous crops of 1912 form the nucleus for the prosperity 
of 1913 in all lines, and nothing can keep it back any more 
than you can sweep the ocean back as the tide comes in. 
There is some pessimism over what (Congress may do, but I 
have full confidence in the American people, and I believe 
that what is done will be done carefully and wisely, and any 
legislation that is enacted will not be against the few, but 
rather in favor of the masses. I take the iron and steel 
industry as the barometer of business, and its bookings of 
orders for future delivery are greater than they have been 
since 1906. 


Felin, of Charles F. Felin & Co., retailers and 
building lumber specialists—The volume of business for 
1912 has been somewhat reduced on account of building 
conditions, and this, I believe. has affected most yards. The 
work being done is such as to affect the yards especially, 
being more large buildings, where concrete iron and hard- 
woods are used. Prices are so high that we can not yet 
tell how they will affect the spring demand. 


William L, Rice, of T. B. Rice & Sons Co., large box- 
maker—The difficulty with the box business has been that 
it is almost impossible to increase the price of the finished 
product commensurate with that in the cost of raw material. 
The volume of business in 1912 was good. We think the 
volume will be good throughout 1913 and that unless adverse 
legislation upsets present prospects it will exceed 1912. 


Charles F. 


Joseph T. Pearson, large boxmaker.— Nineteen twelve has 
been fair. The high prices of lumber have caused an un- 
certainty, but demand has been good and the volume of busi- 
ness has been the greatest in our history. The outlook for 
the. first half of 1918 is good, although legislation may 
affect business adversely. 


Benjamin Stoker, of George W. Stoker & Son, wholesale 
and retail hardwood specialists, and vice president of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia.—Nineteen twelve 
has been a fair year, but we believe 1913 will be better in 
our line, as there seems to be a lot of work in prospect that 
requires hardwood. Business may continue good throughout 
the year. We believe it will be good for us, because we have 
always maintained clean and high standard grades, and we 
believe the large buyers of hardwoods are coming back to 
these requirements. 


T. N. NIXON 


WISTAR, UNDERHILL & NIXON 
Wholesale Lumber Merchants 


itrcwcan Real Estate Trust Building Hanowoous 
—— ' uM 
TENNESSEE PHILADELPHIA —_— 


American Lumbernan, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Tll. 
Gentlemen: 


January 8, 1913. 


I have read with interest your issue of January 1, and congratulate you on 


the manner in which this issue is gotten out. 


The tone which it carries 1 think ought 


to result in inspiring confidence in the trade as to the prospects for the year 1913. 
Respectfully, 


C, D. Talley, of Thomas J. Talley’s Sons, piling specialists. 

Nineteen twelve has been a better year in our line than 
1911, and in fact has been above the average. ‘There are lots 
of orders on hand and to be had now, and prices are firm and 
high. According to present indications 1913 will be a better 
year than 1912, 


Charles Thompson, ef Lewis Thompson & Co. (Inc.), spe 
cialists in mahogany and imported woods.—-Business has 
been good in 1912, being much above the average on mahog- 
any, all of which has been sold the minute it arrived be 
cause the demand has been greater than the supply. Pros 
pects are very good for the entire year, and we are making 
preparations for bigger and better business than in 1912. 


Frank R. Whiting. of the Whiting Lumber Co., hardwood 
manufacturer and wholesaler.—Nineteen twelve has been a 
very satisfactory year for us and it looks as if 1913 will be 
very good too if the tariff question is wisely handled. It 


. is 
starting well, and we have more orders on the books now 
than we ever had before at the beginning of a year, 

Samuel B. Vrooman, of the S. B. Vrooman Co. (Ltd.), 


wholesaler and retailer of general line and imported woods. 

I think nineteen twelve has been an ideal business year be- 
cause of tariff conditions. Never before have general condi- 
tions been as good and employment as general. As to 1913 
I am waiting to see how Mr. Wilson is going to strangle the 
tariff and disturb business. 


Arthur W. Kent, of the J. S. Kent Co., wholesaler.—This 
has been the biggest year in the company’s history as far 
as volume of shipments goes. and will probably prove to have 
been satisfactory as to profits. There seems to be no reason 
why business should not continue good in 1913: it will be 
good for at least a few months. 





DURABILITY OF CYPRESS. 


‘*He who builds of cypress builds but once’? is inade- 
quate to express the quality of cypress, as it has been 
proved that this wood can withstand man’s allotment of 
three-score-ten and still be in a remarkable state of 
preservation; in fact, can be used again in modern 
building and probably be good for another such period. 

Some interesting facts have been revealed in New 
Orleans, La., to back up the statement of its pro- 
ducers that cypress is the most durable wood known. 
Those familiar with the history of Louisiana know 
that a delegation of Ursuline nuns arrived in New 
Orleans in 1730 and work was begun immediately on 
the construction of a convent for their occupancy. It 
took seven years to build this convent, owing to the 
crude methods employed in those days. No nails were 
used, the whole building being fastened together with 
wooden pegs. This building was occupied continu- 
ously as a convent until 1824 and since that time has 
been known in New Orleans as the Archbishopric, it 
being occupied today and ina most remarkable state 
of preservation. It is authoritatively stated that this 
is the oldest standing building in the whole territory 
comprising what is known as the original Louisiana 
Purchase. It goes without saying, that the whole 
woodwork of this building is cypress, including fram- 
ing, floors, finish, shutters, deors, sash, ete. 

About 1820 it was deemed advisable for the Ursuline 
nuns te secure another and larger property, at that 
time some 3 miles south of New Orleans on the river 
bank, This building was completed and occupied in 
1824 and was used continuously as a convent for 88 
years. Last year the city of New Orleans found it 
necessary to buy the property in order to construct a 
new line of levee where the buildings stood. During 
the last three months work of demolishing the old 
structure has been in progress and the remarkable 
state of preservation of all the cypress woodwork has 
caused much comment. The contractors found they 
had an asset in the old material and all of it has been 
actually sold for new construction work. 

This material is being used in the construction of 
two warehouses for a heavy hardware and mill supply 
concern. The 88-year-old cypress was sold for $12 a 
thousand feet. The warehouses, of which it becomes a 
part, have to be of very heavy and strong construe- 
tion, one of them containing, when finished, racks or 
foundations upon which will be piled boiler tubes, iron 
pipes, ete. The cypress, despite its age, shows not the 
least sign of decay and is easily holding the tremen- 
dous loads. 
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NOTABLE INCREASE IN THE WEALTH OF CANADA. 


Rapid Settlement of Prairie Sections Stimulates Railroad Development—Financial and 
Industrial Expansion Keeping Pace with General Progress. 


The people of the United States are so busy with their 
own affairs and so intensely absorbed therein that few 
ot them are fully aware of the empire that is developing 
to the north of them. This empire, like our own, spans 
the continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
and thus has the advantage, like the United States, of 
commercial access to the whole world. It is traversed 
by three great transcontinental railroads, touching the 
Atlantie Ocean on the east and all, eventually, to reach 
the Pacific on the west. These are the Canadian Pacific, 
which was completed to the western coast many years 
ago, the Grand Trunk Pacific, which is being rapidly 
pushed forward to a west coast connection, and the Cana 
dian Northern, now far forward toward completion. The 
strong incentive to the pushing forward of these gigantic 
railway undertakings has been the tapping of the im 
mense grain-producing territory stretching from Winni- 
peg on the east to the Rocky Mountains. At first the 
grain movement marketwise was expected to be eastward, 
but now, especially in expectation of the completion ot 
the Panama Canal, a west coast outlet is deemed equally 
as if not more essential than that in the East. The 
Canadian Pacific railway is being double-tracked to the 
Pacific Ocean. <A railroad is being constructed to Hud- 
son’s Bay, despite the somewhat doubtful possibility of 
being able to navigate that great northern icy sea long 
enough in any year to attract ocean shipments through 
that outlet. 

The impulse in progressive exploitation in Canada 
within recent years has resulted from the rapid develop- 
ment of the vast agricultural areas of the Prairie 
Provinces. 

Few on the American side of the line, except the grain 
and farming implement men, the promoters of railroad 
lines, the international bankers, and all who do business 
with Canada, are alive to the tremendous progress our 
northern neighbor is making. Many of our farmers and 
land speculators, though, have found out that there is an 
El Dorado between the Arctic Circle and our northern 
border and are making the most of their knowledge. 

A late number of Bradstreet’s contained a review ot 
the progress and present status of Canada that was vivid 
enough to awaken deep interest among the people of this 
country, for the statement as a whole is convincing of 
the fact that the Dominion is making advances like those 
which were witnessed in this country when our own 
prairie country was in the full tide of development. 
Emigration and the settling up of the Western Provinces 
ot Canada have given an impulse to the old eastern parts 
of that country, as did the settlement of the Middle 
West, and later the further West and Southwest to the 
trade and finance of our older Eastern States and their 
ereat commercial cities. The movement has given a new 
start to such trade and financial centers as Montreal 
and Toronto, and is rapidly building up Winnipeg as a 
great western metropolis. In the Eastern Provinces the 
industries are making phenomenal strides, largely on ac- 
count of the demand for products in the West. This 
development especially applies to iron and steei products, 
textiles, machinery and farm implements. Among east 
ern cities Montreal holds the first place as a manufac 
turing center, with Toronto a close second and constantly 
gaining. During the last twenty years Montreal’s output 
has increased 146 per cent, and that of Toronto 234 per 
cent, Still, lumbering is the leading Canadian industry, 
having in that line $259,889,775 invested in 1911. Food 
products follow, with an investment of $133,000,000; 
iron and steel third, with over $123,000,000, and textiles 
fourth, with $109,000,000. In value of output food prod 
ucts hold the first place, with $245,669,900, lumber next, 
textiles third and iron and steel fourth. In the fore- 
going figures mining is not included, though it is a dis- 
tinetive Canadian industry and is expanding rapidly. 

The total trade of Canada with other countries aggre 
gated over $1,000,000,000 during 1912, with imports 
valued at $680,000,000 and exports $331,000,000. In the 
fiseal year ended March 31, 1912, imports increased in 
value $82,500,000 and exports about $10,000,000. More 
than half of Canada’s trade last year was. with the 
United States. The annual statement of all leading 
banks indicate a record year in the volume of business 
done. The Canadian bank statement for November 
showed an increase in deposits for 11 months of $82,- 
000,000, the total having been over $1,000,000,000, while 
the capital increase was only $7,000,000. 

Such statements show the prosperity of Canada as a 
whole, largely owing to the expansion and prosperity of 
the Prairie Provinces. That western part of the coun- 
try the last season produced 250,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, and its total crop value for the season is estimated 
at $500,000,000 to $600,000,000. Yet only one-eighth 
of the virgin prairie soil of the West has been sub- 
jected to cultivation. Thus can be forecast the com- 
mercial and industrial power that will be evolved when 
this vast area shall be settled with farmers, each turn- 
ing out a share of the voluminous yield. Last year close 
to 500,000 neweomers settled in the Prairie Provinces, so 
it can be seen how rapidly the country is settling up. 

The growth of the cities of the Canadian West is 
phenomenal. In Winnipeg assessable property in 1902 
amounted to $28,000,000, while in 1912 it reached $214,- 
500,000. In 1912 building permits in Winnipeg amounted 
to an estimated value of $20,000,000, a figure that was 
thought large for Chicago not so many years ago. Yet 
Calgary, with but about a fourth of the population of 
Winnipeg, shows building permits last year calling for 


an expenditure totaling about as much as its larger 
rival. 

When the Panama Canal shall have been completed 
and grain shall have begun to move to the Pacifie ports 
for shipment to all parts of the world, Calgary, Edmon 
ton and Medicine Hat, just east of the Rocky Mountains, 
anticipate becoming grain centers that will rival Minne 
apolis. It is thought that since grain can not be shipped 
into the United States without paying duty the coming 
movement is bound to be westward to the port terminals 
of the three Pacific railways. 

It this shall be the eventual result one can forecast the 
tremendous development of western Canada, with numer 
ous seaports on the western coast. One can conjecture 
that the next generation one shall see great commercial 
cities on the coast of British Columbia that will rival, 
perhaps exceed, in population and business Montreal, 
Toronto, or Quebec. Doubtless for years those cities, 
like New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, along 
our own Atlantic border, long will hold the first place in 
banking and finance, but at length much of such power 
will be transferred to the west coast cities. When Cana 





da’s 15,000,000 of population shall have grown to 30, 
100,000 to 50,000,000, there will be great cities in thi 
Prairie West, with populations running into the hun 
dreds of thousands, with an ultimate record of growth 
that must be left to the knowledge of future generations. 

The question naturally arises to the thoughtful in ow 
own country, when Canada shall have trebled its popu 
lation, with all that such a growth means to production, 
trade and finance, what will be the effect on the condition 
ot the United States?) The answer to this should much 
depend on the course our Government and people shal! 
take in promoting an amicable and reciprocal trade re 
lation with that country. The outcome of this matter 
depends on so many as yet undeveloped contingencies 
that it is about useless to attempt any speculation con 
cerning it. Yet it were a pity that two such great and 
prosperous Nations as the United States and Canada 
with all their prospects in the growth of material things, 
should so maintain inimical financial and commercial! 
relations as to retard the growth of international busi 
ness in both countries as a whole. It seems impossible 
that this can be the eventual status. 

Incidentally, it can be mentioned that the dense settle 
ment of the Prairie Provinces and the growing-up ot 
great cities and industrial centers in that part of the 
country, will continuously call for an immense amount 
ot lumber and that the forests and mills of our own 
west coast and Mountain States inevitably will be called 
upon to furnish a large part of the volume, for the 
simple reason that British Columbia will not be able to 
produce all that will be required. 





ALL BRANCHES OF STEEL TRADE PROSPEROUS. 


Order Books of Large Producers Well Filled — “Little Fellows’? Getting Rush Orders 
at High Prices for Quick Delivery. 


When is the truth not the truth?) This is a query 
raised often by statements from various sources regard 
ing the conditions of the steel trade of this country at 
the opening of the present year. The facts that betweer 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000 tons of steel rails have been 
actually ordered by railroads from mills with a capacity 
not equal to this tonnage for the present year, that 
buyers of steel plates and structural material have o1 
dered and contracted for such a volume of material that 
many of the largest mills can not consider new business 
before September or October, and for only a_ limited 
tonnage for the entire year, and that consumers of met 
chant steel bars have, in some instances, absorbed the 
entire capacity of large steel bar manufacturers for 
1913, while the manufacturers of sheets, tin plate, of 
track material for railroads, angle bars, tie plates and 
various forms of wire products have been importuned 
by large consumers to accept business for delivery into 
the third and fourth quarters of the present year—these 
facts tell clearly the real basic condition ot the iron 
and steel industry. Aside from this is the more im 
portant factor that, with the finishing mill capacity ot 
the country normally from 30 to 40 per cent greater 
than the raw steel capacity, it will be manifestly im 
possible to get these finishing departments up to thei 
maximum production until new open-hearth furnaces or 
Bessemer departments can be built and made available 
for additional tonnage. 

In spite of all this there is an element of truth in 
some reports that certain steel companies are soliciting 
future business at attractive prices to themselves, with 
the evident idea of assuring as big a tonnage as possible 
for as far ahead as they can get it. The very truth of 
this statement, however, indicates the strong position 
ot the steel trade. The leading interests in the steel 
industry, such as the Steel Corporation, the Jones «& 
Laughlin Steel Co., the Republic Iron & Steel Co., the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., the Lackawanna Steel 
Co. and the Bethlehem Steel Co., are standing almost as 
a unit against any advance in the price of their products, 
beyond a fair profitable basis. ‘These companies have 
what is known as a low-cost line ot production, and what 
would be a profit to the great self-sustaining concerns 
would practically be to the small manufacturer, de 
pendent upon the open market for his raw material, a 
price without profit, and oftentimes one that spells loss. 
There has been an adjustment of this difficulty so as to 
let the ‘‘little fellow’’ exist, but that is all. With the 
price established so that all steel mills might live the 
demand has continued so great in volume that the output 
of nearly all the steel plants that are workable has been 
sold, and could have been sold over again to meet the 
great rush of new trade that has come out during the 
last six months. 

Under such a stress some steel manufacturers have 
not failed to take advantage of the necessities of many 
consumers, who, unable to get material from the large 
mills with deliveries that would enable them to keep up 
their own operations have been forced to pay premium 
prices to the smaller plants. As an illustration of this 
point the large manufacturers of steel sheets have fixed 
their base price at $2.25 a hundred pounds, Pittsburgh, 
for black sheets, but are unable to take any more ton- 
nage in the way of new business for delivery before 
July 1, the ‘‘little fellow,’’ who has not been so active, 
nor has his business been so broad, has been offered and 
has accepted business at $2.35 and $2.40, where he could 
ship the steel within the first half of the year. This 
means $3 a ton higher price. 

The leading manufacturers of steel plates have per- 
sistently held to $1.45 a hundred pounds for plates and 


structural material but have declined to accept any 
tonnage contracts beyond July 1 delivery, unless it be 
for contracts actually taken by the buyer for structural 
work when protection is granted to customers on the 
sume price basis as the present market calls for. The 
smaller maker, who is able to give quicker shipments, 
will take on such tonnage as he can produce, and get 
premium prices for the same, and steel plates have been 
sold at $1.80, and in some instances as high as $2 a 
hundred pounds within the last month for delivery some 
time during the first half of the year. 

The ‘‘ little fellow’’ is living on the ‘‘cream’’ of the 
business today in the vernacular of the steel trade. He 
is making a ‘‘killing’’ when conditions are favorable, 
for when business falls off his high-cost line forces a 
suspension of operation, while the ‘‘big fellow’’ with 
the low-cost line continues the steady business at low 
profits. The report that steel companies are urging 
buyers to take on business for a long time ahead is 
based mainly on the effort of the small steel companies 
to cover their year’s output with orders at premium 
prices. Their eagerness to do this has caused the ques- 
tion to arise in many minds as to the stability of the 
present market. The actual tonnage, however, that the 
small mills can make is extremely small compared with 
that of the large steel companies ef the country, and 
their influence is not serious. 

No truer gauge can be secured for measuring the real 
volume of business in the iron and steel industry of the 
country than through the independent blast furnace com- 
panies of the Pittsburgh and valley districts. These 
furnaces today are operating more fully than at any 
other time in the past history of the industry. Fewer 
are out for repair than ever before, and there is less iron 
to sell than can be remembered by the oldest furnace 
men, at least for the next six months and, in some in- 
stances, for nearly the entire year. This is particularly 
true of steel-making irons. The most important feature 
ot this is that these independent furnace companies are 
selling the bulk of their iron for the year to steel-mak- 
ing companies that are normally self-sustaining, or 
operate turnaces of their own for their usual require- 
ments, but this year their needs are so enormous that 
they must buy pig iron from independent makers to 
supplement their own supply. The largest steel pro- 
ducers—the Steel Corporation for example—are today 
the largest buyers of semifinished steel in the open mar- 
ket and are paying good prices for the product. The 
fact that the Steel Corporation during December in- 
creased its unfilled orders by nearly 80,000 tons over 
November, when the buying movement is normally 
quieter, and in face of the fact that every plant was 
operating, every wheel was turning, and every man that. 
could be secured was employed to make a record out- 
put, does not indicate any artificial means of aceumnulat- 
ing orders on the books. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. in 1912 increased its steel pro- 
duction 20 per cent over its highest former record, 
bringing it up to 4,000,000 tons of rails, billets and sheet 
bars. Yet mills dependent upon that company, and 
within the same corporate interest, are today behind in 
their orders and idle because they can not get steel, all 
of which is a further proof that there is no effort to cur- 
tail production nor accumulate tonnage. 

It is a fight of the conservative element, the dominant 
factor in the steel trade, for a better system of selling, 
that is keeping steel prices at their present level, in 
spite of the scores of interests that would naturally seek 
to cause stiff advances, and which interests are, in many 
cases, aided by the buyers themselves through their 
anxiety to cover their own requirements during the ab- 
normal rush of business that is now under way. 
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TIMBERLAND BONDS AS INVESTMENTS. 


Their Growth and Character—High Value as Securities—Exhaustive Care in Methods of Determining 
Bases of Issues—Engineering, Legal, Moral and Commercial Phases Involved. 


[By Th S. Sackerr, of James DD. Lacey & Co.,'Timberland Factors, 


Timberland bonds, or timber bonds as they are some- 
times incorrectly called, represent a class of securities 
which has come into the market in rapidly increasing 
smounts during the last few years. These bonds are 
often called ‘*industrials,’’ but this is not an entirely 
correct classification, since the latter are mortgagees 
on a plan which manufactures raw material into a 
finished commodity, while the former represents the 
raw material itself—though it is true that the plant 
for manufacturing the raw material is often included 
as an additional equity. 


Similarity to Farm Mortgage. 

The timberland bond is somewhat similar to the 
furm mortgage, the difference being that in the case 
of the former the growing timber, the product of the 
soil, is the main security, with the soil itself the see- 
ondary one. In the case of the farm mortgage, how- 
ever, the reverse is true. The reason for this dif 
ference lies entirely within the facet that farm crops 
are produced annually and forest crops in evcles of 
rarely 20 and usually 40 years and upward. If, how 
ever, a condition is ever reached in this country which 
will permit of the profitable operation of timber prop 
erties under a system of forest management designed 
to cut annually only as much timber as grows, the 
timberland bond will come into the same category as 
the farm mortgage. Timberland bonds, therefore, are 
not ‘‘industrials’’ but belong rather in a class which 
might well be termed ‘‘natural resource bonds.’’ 


Growth of Timber Bonding. 

Practically the first timberland bonds sold to the in- 
vesting publie were created in Chicago in 1904. This 
issue amounted to $560,000, and was underwritten 
for the Hudson River Lumber Co., of De Ridder, La., 
the principal and interest being guaranteed by the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo. The 
bonds were payable in series of $20,000 every six 
months and were redeemable, prior to maturity, at 
103 and interest. Since this first issne the timber 
land bond business has experienced a marvelously 
rapid growth, showing an increasing volume of  busi- 
ness each suceeding year—even in times of industrial 
depression. This characteristic is worthy of note and 
is indicative of the high regard in whieh such bonds 
are held by the bond-buying public. 


Necessity for Timberland Bonds. 

The creation of timberland bonds was made _ neces- 
sary by a number of conditions. In the first place, 
the business of manufacturing lumber and other forest 
products became so great that it) required a large 
outlay of capital for its economical operation. so large 
in fact that the millman and his friends were unable 
to finance it as they had heen accustomed to for so 
many years. Coupled with this condition was the 
lumberman’s desire to get away from the hand-to- 
mouth banking accommodations into which the in- 
creasing business had forced him, In order to carry the 
increasing load the lumberman had been compelled to 
get financial assistance from his bank, and this was 
unsatisfactory for the reason that it was bit a com- 
paratively brief help at best, and by the time he was 
immersed in his business again it was necessary to 
readjust his banking accommodations. In order that 
he might devote his energies to a proper supervision 
and administration of his business he needed a_ sort 
of financial assistance which would settle his money 
borrowing for a long period of time, and this is what 
the timberland bond gave him. In reality, therefore, 
this bond is simply @ long time banking accommoda- 
tion. 

In the second place the big investment in logging, 
manufacturing, and marketing facilities made neces- 
sary, in most cases, the acquisition of additional tim- 
ber to insure a supply which would last sufficiently 
long to warrant the already heavy outlay of money. 


The result was the creation of the timberland bond, * 


—borrowing money on standing timber for long 
periods of time from the investing public. 
Styles of Bonds. 

Timberland bonds are usually sold in denominations 
of $500 and $1,000. The exception to this rule is in 
the case of a few issues of a speculative character, 
where a bonus of common stock has been offered. In 
such eases bonds of a denomination of $100 are also 
offered. It is quite probable that in the future, how- 
ever, timberland bonds of $100 denomination will be 
put on the market in increasing quantities. This is 
being done now with railroad and public service bonds, 
prineipally for the purpose of putting the investment 
within the reach of a greater number of people. 
and it is reasonable to presume that the timberland 
bond will follow the example which the others have 
set. The largest timberland bond issue that has been 
made so far was for $9,000,000. A few have been 
underwritten for $6,000,000 and numerous issues from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 have been made, as well as a 
large number between $200,000 and $500,000. 


Serial Bonds 


Up to the present time two classes of timberland 
bonds have been put on the market; namely, the 








serial and the straight-term bond. The first named 
has been in greatest favor and by far the large ma 
jority issued have been of this character. The serial 
bond is one in which the total loan is divided up into 
a number of small divisions, usually equal parts, each 
of which falls due periodically (in most cases every 
six months), over a term of years. The advantages 
of this form of bond are many. It gives the operator 
the opportunity of beginning to pay off his indebted 
ness almost immediately or at any rate within two 
years and thus steadily reduces his interest charges. 
It enables the trustee to keep in close touch with the 
operation for which the mortgage is made—a most 
desirable feature, and gives the investor the privilege 
of choosing a bond which will mature at the time he 
may desire to turn it into cash. 

This serial form of bond also has the additional 
point in its favor that as the security diminishes the 
indebtedness is paid off, and in even a more rapid 
ratio. 

The serial bond has one drawback, however, and 
that is, it may be called and paid for before its ma- 
turity. In many cases the investor may have no ob- 
jection to this procedure since such bonds carry with 
them a gool premium, but it often happens, particu- 
larly with vertain classes of investors, that this is 
annoying since it requires the trouble of additional 
investment. This is not a serious and vital objection, 
however, to serial timberland bonds, and as the prem- 
ium paid is equivalent to about six months’ interest 
on the money there are but few investors who would 
object to the bonds being prematurely ealled, 


Straight Term Bonds. 

The straight term bond is unlike the serial in that 
the entire amount, with interest, becomes due at the 
end of the period for which it is loaned. This bond 
has not the advantages of the serial, in that the 
operator is required to pay a greater sum of money 
in interest charges. As far as the investor is c¢on- 
cerned, he is enabled to secure his periodic interest 
return but he has not the privilege of choosing a 
bond which will mature at the time he may need to 
turn it into cash. The straight term bond on an 
active property has one distinct advantage, however, 
in that in times of industrial depression it gives the 
operator a chance to curtail his production and does 
not force him to put his product on the market st a 
sacrifice. 

Both kinds of bonds are good, nevertheless, and 
each has its advantages, depending on the character 
of the issue. The serial bond is best and is invariably 
employed for an active property; that is, one which 
is being operated. The straight term bond, on the 
other hand, is in almost every case used only for an 
inactive property—a tract of timber being held as 
an investment for a rise in the stumpage price, or 
for operation at a later period. 

From the foregoing discussion it would seem that 
there is room for improvement in the methods of 
issuing timberland bonds, though just what forms 
these improvements are to take is diffieult to suggest. 
Were it practical to operate a timber tract under a 
system of forest management which would permit of 
cutting only as much timber as grows the answer 
would be simple. This would mean longer maturities, 
a reduction of the amount paid into the sinking fund 
per thousand feet, a change in the application of the 
sinking fund, the elimination of the optional feature 
of retiring maturities, and a lower interest-bearing 
bond. However, this is not yet practical in the 
United States. 

For improving the present methods suggestions have 
been made to create a serial-term bond; to give the 
bondholder the option of purchasing stock in the com- 
pany in lieu of retiring his bonds before they ma- 
ture; and to have the operator purchase additional 
timber with accumulated surplus funds instead of 
using them to retire later maturities. None of these 
suggestions, however, is practical, and if improve- 
ments in the present methods of finaneing the lum- 
bermen are made it is probable they will come only 
when the changing conditions of the lumher industry 
warrant them. 


Investor Should Deal With Experienced Houses. 

In the past it has been decidedly apparent that 
some of the banking houses which were not thoroughly 
conversant with the lumber business have had the 
welfare of the investor at heart to a much greater 
extent than they have the lumberman. This is not 
true of the high class hond creators, for all of these 
have on their staff, or else employ, capable forest 
experts who know what timber properties are worth 
and what they are capable of producing financially. 
It is true, however, of the banking houses that do 
not avail themselves of expert advice, for in the 
past timberland bonds have been floated where the 
amount of standing timber per acre was unquestion- 
ably too high, where the stumpage price of the timber 
was grossly in excess of the real value, and where the 
proposed profits from the enterprise were absurd. 
Fortunately, however, such issues have been greatly 
in the minority and in most eases all of the bonds were 
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sold. Even in eases where they were, however, it 
is possible, and in many cases probable, both in view 
of the small Joan value on the timber and on account 
of its increasing value in quality and price, that the 
bond holders realized fully on their anvestment. 

Another feature, which is important, is the relation 
of the banking houses to the borrower after the is 
sue has been ereated and sold. The best houses do 
not let the matter rest at this point but keep an eye 
on the millman and his operations. To illustrate: 
very recently a banker felt that on an active property 
which his house had bonded the efficiency of the 
logging, manufacturing, and marketing methods might 
be greatly improved. He talked the matter over with 
the millman, with the result that a firm of forest 
engineers were employed to examine and report on 
conditions. The report showed where improvements 
could be made in all departments of the work; the 
recommendations were put into effect and the value 
of the property, both to the bond holder and the 
millman, was greatly improved. The banking house 
here mentioned is a progressive and capable one 
and its activity along this line means not only the 
creation of attractive and excellent bond issues but 
also greater stability to the lumber industry, a more 
rapid application of sane forest management, and a 
wiser and better utilization of the products of the 
forest. 

Desirability of Bonds. 

From the standpoint of the careful investor who 
considers the security, the amount of income, and the 
convertibility of an investment, timberland bonds are 
decidedly attractive. Unlike other natural resource 
bonds, these issues, on standing timber, have a se 
curity of monopolistic character, the extent of which 
is known, and which is being rapidly exhausted. The 
available amounts of other natural resources, such as 
coal, iron, petroleum, etc., are not known and can not 
be measured, but timber is all above ground and its 
amount can be definitely estimated. The security, 
therefore, is of the best possible character. As far 
as this relates to a particular issue, its value as a 
security depends upon the amount of the loan, the 
susceptibility of the timber to destruction, and its 
depreciation during the lapse of time. 

Generally the amount loaned on timber in propor- 
tion to its real value is remarkably small. It is not 
unusual for the loan to be only from one-fourth to 
one-third the value of the property, and very often 
it is even less than this. No issues, to the writer’s 
knowledge, have been made by reputable houses where 
the loan has exceeded 50 per cent of the appraised 
value of the property. Of probably no other well- 
known class of bonds is this true. 

Much has been written of the possibility of destroy- 
ing the security back of timberland bonds, and in 
this connection there has been much exaggeration. 
The principal agencies of destruction are insects, wind 
storms, floods and fires. 

Timber Does Not Wear Out. 

The security back of the great mass of industrial 
and public service bonds is property of one kind or 
another, created by man, such as the right-of-way, 
the rails, the ties, the bridges, ete., behind both the 
steam railroad and the electric railway bond; the 
plants, the poles, the wires, ete., behind the gas and 
telephone companies’ bonds, all subject to constant 
depreciation, varying with the original class of con- 
struction. In timberlands, however, this condition 
does not obtain. Here we have a security which is 
alive and growing and the extent of which is defi- 
nitely known, for which there is an enormous and 
steadily increasing demand, which yearly is increas- 
ing in quality, and hence in value, and whose future 
price must depend upon the cost of reproducing it and 
the cost of substitutes for it. Substitution has played 
a wonderfully important part already in the demand 
for wood, but owing to the enormous prosperity and 
growth of the country it has affected but slightly 
the demand for the products of the forest. Soft- 
woods have been affected more than hardwoods, and 
the latter but little at all. If we are to judge future 
stumpage values by the cost of reproduction, which 
is the only sane method of arriving at such values, 
we must look forward to three, four, and even five 
times the amount that stumpage for commercial woods 
is bringing in the market to-day. 

The Land Value an Additional Equity. 

Up to the present time sawmills, logging railroads, 
ete., have been often included as additional equity 
in timberland mortgages, where the loan has been to 
an operating concern, but in very few cases has the 
land’s sale value, when the loan is made, been in- 
cluded as an additional equity. The mill has a high 
factor of depreciation, as has also the logging road, 
and they are usually worthless at the expiration of 
the lembering operation. Of the land, however, the 
reverse is often true, particularly in the case of 
hardwoods. There have been many lumber companies 
that have sold their land, after the timber was re 
moved, for more than both the timber and the land 
cost in the first place, and thus we have in the tim- 
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berland bond an additional security in the land, which 
in many cases must greatly increase in value as time 
passes. 

When timberland bonds were first created a large 
acreage of good agricultural land was available at 
extremely low prices and this condition, coupled with 
the fact that the clearing of cut-over or stump lands 
was comparatively costly, made it more profitable to 
buy the land which was ready for the plow, even 
though the original investment was higher. For these 
reasons the land itself was not considered as an addi- 
tional equity for the bonds. Since timberland bonds 
were first put on the market, however, these condi- 
tions have changed and now not only there exists a 
scareity of cleared agricultural land but there have 
been discovered cheaper methods of removing the 
stumps from the ecut-over areas. This has resulted 
in putting a value upon land from which the timber 
has been removed and its worth as an equity for the 
bonds should by all means be considered. Not all 
land has a value after the timber has been cut off; 
some of it is actually worthless. In many cases, how- 
ever, it makes excellent land for crops. Generally 
speaking, soil which has hardwoods upon it is better 
than that which grows softwoods, though some yel- 
low pine and cypress lands are among our most 
valuable for agricultural purposes. At one time it 
was thought the sandy soil on which grew the great 
pineries of Michigan was worthless tor crops, but 
some of it now is proving very valuable for apple 
orchards. The point is that the land on which a 
great deal of our timber grows has a value for other 
crops, after the timber has been removed, that this 
value is increasing as time goes on, and that it should 
be recognized as an equity in the timberland bond. 

Income from Bonds. 

The income of most timberland bonds is 6 per cent 
payable semiannually. Compared with this income is 
the 4 per cent to 5 per cent of the railroad bond, or 
the 5 per cent to 51, per cent of the average public 
service or industrial bond, an advantage of as high 
as 2 per cent in favor of the timberland bond. Fur- 
thermore, owing to over-capitalization, the railroad 
bonds are not so amply secured as the timberland 
bonds. In fact there is no doubt but that, in most 
issues, there is a greater and safer equity behind the 
timberland bond than there is back of any other form 
of mortgage. 

Convertibility. 

One of the most important features of an invest- 
ment is the possibility of its convertibility; that is, 
can it be sold quickly in time of need? The timber- 
land bond is very seldom listed on the public ex- 
changes and it is, therefore, a rather inactive security ; 
and since these bonds are bought for the investment 
and interest return the holder very seldom cares, 
even in times of stress, to sell them. In consequence, 
the timberland bond is practically never thrown on 
the market, but even if it were, a banking house of 
high standing would never permit its issues to be 
offered at much below the original issue price and on 
this account would readily repurchase the bonds, usu- 
ally at one or two points below par. 

[t often has been asked why timberlands sell on 
a 6 per cent basis if they are in reality so secure and 
so quickly convertible, when other recognized high- 
class bonds net so much less. The answer is that 
the timberland bond, as such, is comparatively new 
and that the investing public has not been fully 
educated to its merits. The demand for them, particu- 
larly for the very excellent issues, is growing and the 
competition between banking houses to secure these 
high-class bonds is becoming greater. The result can 
end in but one thing; namely, the beginning of a lower 
interest-bearing bond. 


Essentials of a Conservative Issue. 


The three most important and fundamental features 
of a timberland bond issue are: (1) the title to the 
property, (2) the ability of the operating concern, and 
3) the expert examination of the timber, which in- 
cludes a thorough investigation of its quantity, qual- 
ity, and logging and manufacturing possibilities. 

Up to the present time in most timberland bond 
issues the first two features have been carefully looked 
into, but the last, which is equally as important as 
the other two, has in many eases been given much 
too little consideration. The backbone o¢ a timber- 
land bond issue is the security behind it, and to a 
much greater extent than has been the case in the 
past this should be given a very careful examination 
by the most experienced and capable forest engineers 
which can be employed. 


The Forest Engineer’s Report. 


If one were to compile a vocabulary of terms cov- 


ering the progress of the forest engineer in the lum- 
ber industry as it relates to the examination of timber 
properties the following list of names would appear 
in order: ‘‘explorer,’? ‘‘land looker,’’ ‘‘ timber 
eruiser,’’ and ‘‘forest engineer,’’ and with each suc- 
ceeding title they have become more efficient and 
more expert in their work. In the early days when 
our country’s forest resources were considered inex- 
haustible, and had scarcely been touched by the lum- 
berman, the ‘‘explorers’’?’ went forth to ascertain 
simply if the land and timber in question existed. 
Succeeding them, the ‘‘land lookers’’ were sent out 
to discover in addition the kinds of timber and 
whether they ran ‘‘light’’ or ‘‘heavy’’ to the acre. 
Following this class of experts came the ‘‘timber 
cruisers,’? who secured considerably more detailed 
information than did their predecessors. They not 
only found out that the timber was there, but they 
went into detail as to the kinds and the amounts per 


acre or the amount for a certain section of the country. 
They also ascertained the usual run of log lengths or, 
in wther words, how much of the tree was merchant- 
able, and oftentimes took in the contour of the coun- 
try to ascertain in which direction it would be best 
to log the area in question, and whether the streams 
were drivable, and if the timber ran largely to sap 
or other defects. The ‘‘timber cruiser’’ held sway 
for a long time and even yet is much in evidence in 
the lumber industry, but he is fast being succeeded 
by another class of experts who are furnishing the 
owners and operators of timberlands with even greater 
detailed and necessary information concerning their 
holdings. These are the ‘‘forest engineers.’’ In addi- 
tion to making a detailed examination of the quan- 
tity of timber per logging unit and securing the other 
information which the ‘‘timber cruiser’’ usually ob- 
tained, the engineer makes a topographic map of the 
whole property, showing roads, trails, and other im- 
provements; virgin timber classified according to com- 
position and density; cut-over lands, wind-falls, and 
burns classified according to the amount of merchant- 
able timber left; a detailed estimate by logging units 
of the various kinds of merehantable timber; esti- 
mates of the cost of manufacturing the timber; a re- 
port upon its quality, its stumpage value, and _ its 
proper utilization; and an estimate of the possibilities 
of future timber growth. 


Forest Survey Valuable to Timber Operator. 

Such a survey is valuable to the timber operator 
in that it gives him a bird’s eve view of his entire 
operation, showing how much timber is in each log- 
ging unit, how much of the area has been cut over, 
which areas should be cut next, how much is waste 
land, where the logging roads and camps should be 
located, where the dams, chutes, or other improve- 
ments should be built, and gives him the relation of 
the various features of the property, one to another, 
regarding distance and direction. The survey also 
furnishes him with a complete classified inventory of 
the timber, both as to quantity and quality, showing 
the total stand of each different kind (by diameter 
classes if desired), from which can be computed the 
amount to be cut each vear and the consequent total 
life of the operation, and the suitability of each kind of 
timber for different uses, thereby enabling him to 
cut his timber into the most profitable products. In 
brief, a survey and report such as indicated gives the 
timber operator an accurate basis upon which to plan 
the most profitable manner of operation. 


Survey and Report Necessary. 

Every tract of timber which is bonded ought to 
have such a survey and report. It is of value not only 
to the timber operator but to the trustee and to the 
bond house disposing of the securities. It enables the 
trustee to have before him, in concise and condensed 
form, a plan of the operation and thus furnishes him 
with simple and accurate means of not only seeing 
each and every movement of the operation but also 
of knowing the reasons why such movements are made. 
For example, if a bad storm blows down considerable 
timber on a certain part of the tract which is quite 
removed from the present logging operations the 
trustee can tell at a glance the reason for the pur- 
chase of additional rails and logging equipment to 
remove this timber quickly before it deteriorates. 
Furthermore, each succeeding year he can take his 
topographic map and paint over in a different color 
the area that was eut during the previous year. 

Such a survey and map would be most excellent for 
the use of the banking houses in discussing the in- 
vestment with prospective purchasers; the whole plan 
of management, with its advantages, could be laid 
out before them in a comprehensive manner, and the 
investor would have much better means than he has 
at present of determining the wisdom of putting his 
money into the property. 

Engineer Uses Improved Methods. 

In securing his data upon the quantity of timber 
the forest engineer goes at it in a much different way 
from the old timber cruiser. In the latter case the 
accuracy depends almost entirely upon the experience 
and integrity of the ‘cruiser. In the engineer’s case, 
on the other hand, no reliance whatever is placed upon 
the personal factor. Here it is the method or system 
that is depended upon. The engineer with his crew 
of well trained men goes through the timber and ae- 
curately measures each individual tree on a_ strip 
sixty-six feet, or one chain, wide. Depending upon 
the intensity with which the cruise is desired, and 
which is necessary, the crew moves over a distance 
of two and a half or five or 10 chains, and returns. 
This criss-crossing is kept up throughout the tract. It 
is not done in haphazard way, but only after a pre- 
liminary inspection of the timber to determine the 
general area of the various types and the best way 
of securing an average of it all. When the old tim- 
ber cruiser works, he goes through much the same 
performance, but instead of accurately measuring each 
tree he measures a few, sizes up the remainder and 
guesses at the contents according to his experience. 

There is still doubt in the minds of many as to 
which produces the more accurate results, but experi- 
ence has demonstrated that the scientific forest sur- 
vey, in cases where it actually has been tried out 
with cruisers’ methods, gives the best results. In fact, 
the working of the two may be likened somewhat to 
the old spinning wheel which was run by hand and 
the modern automatic loom. No one would think for 
a minute of going back to the old method for securing 
the better results any more than he would think of 
having the bookkeeper figure out percentages by long 
hand when a multiplying and dividing machine is 
available. The largest timber-owner in the United 


States, the Federal Government, uses the engineer’s 
system of forest surveying in all its work, and thi 
method is generally being adopted by the more pro 
gressive operators, 


Reports on Quality. 


In addition to the examination of the kinds and 
types of forest, the forest engineer also reports on 
its quality. For example, in working, he notes 
whether the oak is brash or has a large amount o! 
butt rot; whether the chestnut is worm-eaten; if the 
western pine has been attacked by the bark beetle; 
whether especially disastrous fires have ever visited 
the tract and have left their indelible mark on what 
later may be cut into lumber and come out as low- 
grade. In certain species he looks for moss on th 
tree, denoting heart rot; he carefully notes the stumps 
of recent logging operations on nearby tracts, look 
ing for fire sears, rate of growth, general soundness 
of trees, thickness of sapwood (in gum for example), 
ete. The average length of merchantable material 
and the general taper or rise in the trees are also 
noted and considered in the quality determination. 
In the case of an operating concern the enginee: 
makes a careful inspection of the logging, manufac 
turing, and marketing methods. In the logging end, 
not only the methods of felling and sawing the logs 
are carefully inspected but also their handling in the 
woods and their transportation to the mill. Particu- 
lar attention is paid as to whether everything mer 
chantable is gotten out of the woods, all logs picked 
up, and skidding and loading properly and econom- 
ically conducted. And not only the methods are gone 
into but also the costs. 7 


Facts About the Mill. 

At the mill, its location is noted with reference to 
convenience and economy, the character of construe 
tion, the general plan of laying it out, the kind of 
machinery used, particularly the thickness of saws, 
the methods of sharpening and the handling of saws 
in the file room, the number of men required to oper- 
ate the mill, the cost of each different operation per 
thousand feet; in fact, a complete audit of each dif- 
ferent and distinet operation in the handling of lum- 
ber and logs at the mill is most carefully noted. In 
the yard the engineer also inspects the lumber to 
learn if it has been properly manufactured, properly 
dried, and properly piled. He inspects the dry kilns 
and notes their construction and the sueeess with 
which they are drying the lumber. He makes careful 
note of the cost of handling the lumber from the tail 
of the mill through the dry kilns to the ears. As 
far as markets are coneerned, the engineer notes into 
what classes of material each of the different kinds of 
wood are cut, their thicknesses, lengths, ete, and as- 
certains the pereentage of the various grades which 
the timber runs. 


Cutting the Product. 

As likely as not he will find that the millman is 
cutting his hickory into 4-4 or 5-4 boards, a product 
for which there is a very limited market and a form 
which is practically useless to the hickory consumers. 
Hickory should invariably go into dimension stock, 
for it is not only demanded but greatly needed for 
spokes, whiffletrees, poles, shafts, handles, ete. After 
the logging, the manufacturing, and the marketing 
have been carefully gone into the forest engineer is 
in a position to report upon the ability of the oper- 
ating concern. He knows whether they are making 
money on each thousand feet of timber produced and 
how much. He knows what their costs are for each 
different operation and whether the business is being 
efficiently and properly handled, and he is in a better 
position than any one else to make recommendations 
on the advisability of bonding the particular epera- 
tion im question, 


The Operating Concern. 

In a timberland-bonding proposition it is most im- 
portant that the character, integrity and ability of 
the operator should be of the highest. If the quan- 
tity of the timber is fairly heavy per acre, if its 
quality is good, if it is accessible for exploitation, 
if the markets for it are near, if the mill is of suf- 
ficient capacity, if the loan is comparatively small, 
in fact if it has all the requirements of a good bond 
issue. And yet if the integrity of the operator is 
questionable and he is incapable and does not know 

ehis business, the bonds are not a good investment, 
and are never created by a high-class banking house. 
No responsible and well-managed bank would think 
of loaning money to an irresponsible person and the 
same is true of the reputable banking houses loan- 
ing money on timberlands. The ability of the mill- 
man is vital to the suecess of the operation and his 
character and integrity and business capability should 
be investigated just as closely as the timber, the 
manufacturing facilities, or the markets. 

: Legal Features. 

The third important essential of a bond issue is the 
title to the property. At first thought it would seem 
as though there was but slight chance of making a 
mistake on this feature, for there is required for its 
exactness nothing but a most careful review of avail- 
able published records. However, experience has proved 
that mistakes are made occasionally, even when great 
‘are is taken, and on this account the title records 
should be gone over in a most careful and pains- 
taking manner. Probably the best practice is for the 
owner or the one desiring the bond issue to furnish 
complete abstracts of title compiled by some repu- 
table abstractor or lawyer in whom he has confidence, 
and for the banking house to have these abstracts 
most carefully checked by its own lawyers who 
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have established a reputation for thoroughness and 
uceuracy in matters of this character. 

Another matter of importance that should be looked 
into is whether or not the company has been legally 
incorporated and has made its annual reports and has 
complied with other statutes of the State in which 
it is organized; whether it has the authority under 
its articles of incorporation to acquire or hold timber- 
lands, and if so, whether this right is limited to the 
State of its incorporation or extends beyond its bor- 
ders; to what extent the corporation may become in- 
debted and what its debts will amount to if bonds are 
issued. This is important, as some States place a 
limit of indebtedness on corporations—the purpose 
for which the bonds are issued. Corporations, un- 
like individuals, can issue bonds only for purposes 
prescribed by law, and in many States these purposes 
are greatly limited. These are some of the important 
features of the title to the property which should be 
investigated. There are others in addition, many of 
which have great weight, and it is, therefore, impera- 
tive that the title of the property which it is pro- 
posed to bond should be most carefully examined by 
the best talent in this line which it is possible to 
employ. 


The Trust Deed. 


The trust deed is another feature of timberland 
bonds, the proper construction of which is most es- 
sential. The fundamental purpose of this deed is to 
afford proper security for the payment of the bonds 
and interest coupons as they mature, and it should 
be done in a way which will give assurance to the 
hondholders and restrict as little as possible the activ- 
ities and operations of the borrower. All trust deeds 
have certain common features. For example, they 
deseribe the lands and other properties which are 
conveyed to the trustee as security for the payment 
of the bonds; contain agreements to pay the bonds 
and interest at maturity; and authorize foreclosure 
in event of default. The above are all of the real 
purposes of the mortgage but involved with them are 
others that have an important bearing on the bond 
issue. For example, there is the question of the se- 
lection of the trustee or trustees. Originally individ- 
uals served in that capacity but it was soon apparent 
that this was not satisfactory, for they sometimes died 
at inopportune times or changed their business or 
were absent when their presence was greatly needed. 
On this account the use of trust companies and cor- 
porations as trustees has become quite general. The 
objection to having such companies serve alone as 
trustees is that while a citizen can do business in 
uny State a corporation is prevented by law from 
doing business except under such terms as may be 
preseribed by the different States. As a result of past 
experience it is now considered the best practice to 
have two trustees; namely, a citizen and a trust com- 
pany or other corporation. In such a ease the latter 
acts as sole trustee unless an action should be neces- 
sary which it is not qualified to take under the laws 
of the State in which the action is necessary, in which 
case the citizen acts. The duties of the trustee are 
manifold and are specifically outlined in the trust 
deed. Usually his actions cover cooperation with the 
mortgagor in retiring bonds that may be called before 
maturity; adjustment of losses; collection of insur- 
ance; execution of the release of timber or other 
properties whenever the mortgagor may be entitled to 
them under the terms of the trust deed. In case of 
default—a condition which has never yet arisen in 
the history of issuing timberland bonds by reputable 
banking houses—the trustee may be required to con- 
duct logging operations, manufacture lumber and mar- 
ket it; in fact, to take over the entire business of the 
mortgagor. 


Trust Deed Agreements Important. 


The agreements included in a trust deed are neces- 
sarily of great importance. Some covenants which 
are common are to pay taxes -before delinquency; to 
pay judgments that might become a lien on the prop- 
erty; to keep fire insurance on the mill and other 
property usually insured; to keep in repair the ma- 
chinery and equipment; to cut only timber prescribed 
in the deed; to pay the bonds and interest promptly 
at nraturity. In addition to this there often are in- 
cluded in the trust deed obligations by the mortgagor, 
such as to establish a system of fire protection for the 
property; to maintain a system of cost-keeping on all 
operations; to keep accounting books open at all times 
to the inspection of trustees or the bond houses; to 
consent to a receivership in case of default, ete. 

Another important consideration in the trust deed 
is to provide a method by which the borrower may 
eut and remove the timber in order that his opera- 
tions may not be enduly kumpered by the bond issue. 
Two common methods are the payment of a_stipu- 
lated amount per thousand feet for the Standing tim- 
ber before it is cut on a certain area, the amount to 
be paid for to be the same as indicated by the cruise 
of the area, or, in certain types of logging, to pay for 
the timber as it is delivered in the log at the mill. 
Another method which occasionally has been employed 
is to pay a stipulated sum per thousand feet for the 
material as it may be manufactured or sold. Either 
of the first mentioned plans has the greater advan- 
tages to the banking house and to the bond-holders, 
because it gives assurance that no timber will be 
manufactured until it is paid for; and the first, also, 
usually has an advantage to the borrower since in 
most operations and as a result of most cruises there 
is an overrun at the mill: In ether words, the mill- 
man frequently manufactures more lumber from a 
forty than the cruise estimates. 


Characteristics Peculiar to Timberland Bonds. 


The sinking fund is an instrument through which 
the indebtedness on the property is paid off in pro- 
portion to the timber cut and logged, and the security 
thereby reduced, and is a stated sum of money paid 
by the mortgagor to the trustee for bonds and in- 
terest coupons‘as they mature. Sometimes this money 
is paid every 30 days, sometimes every three months, 
and occasionally at longer periods. It already has 
been discussed under the ‘‘ Trust Deed,’’ showing how 
the sinking fund shall be paid; that is, whether bef re 
the timber has been cut and manufactured or afterward, 
and the conclusion was reached that the best prac- 
tice would be to pay for the timber before it was 
manufactured. 

There is an important relationship between the 
amount loaned per thousand feet, the sinking fund, 
and the appraised value of the timber. In the issues 
of the best banking houses the practice generally 
has been to loan 35 per cent to 45 per cent and to 
make the sinking fund approximately 70 per cent to 
85 per cent of the appraised value of the 
timber. This makes the issue conservative to the 
investor and works no hardship upon the operator. 
In this connection it is well to bring out the point 
that prospective investors, when considering a par- 
ticular bond issue, should not be alarmed at a high 
Joan (in doijlars and cents) per thousand feet, for, 
in such cases, particularly if the appraised value of 
the timber is conservative, the loan is not excessive, 
provided this amount is not over 50 per cent of the 
sinking fund and that the sinking fund is not over 
85 per cent of the appraised value of the timber. 
This ratio of the amount loaned to the appraised 
value is especially interesting when compared with 
real estate mortgages and railroad equipment bonds, 
which are freely placed at from 75 per cent to 90 per 
cent of the appraised value. In the case of the tim- 
berland bond it is extremely conservative and dis- 
counts to a large degree the factor of decreased earn- 
ings in times of industrial depression, for in such 
times the timber behind a good bond, irrespective of 
the fluctuating earnings, is readily salable at a price 
much above the mortgage rate. 


Guaranty. 

In some of the later timber issues an additional 
security often has been given in the way of a guar- 
anty by a responsible lumberman. This usually has 
been done in the case of timber properties which were 
in a more or less undeveloped state and which were 
acquired with the intention of operating at some fu- 
ture period. Many of them also were not particu- 
larly well situated to make it advisable to log 
them at the present time, and bonds and interest for 
a certain period had to be met from other sources. In 
such cases the responsibility and worth of the guar- 
antor should be very carefully ascertained by the in- 
vestor and the real purpose for the guaranty being 
given should be determined. In addition to this the 
bond issue should be judged largely on its own merits 
for if it is a good bond issue it needs no guaranty, 
except under peculiar circumstances where it may 
not be advisable to make it an active property for a 
certain period. 

The Bonus. 

The best banking houses issue no bonus of common 
stock in selling timberland bonds, for the reason that 
their bonds are always readily salable without the 
additional inducement. In the past some houses have 
issued what is called cumulative preferred stock in- 
stead of bonds, and as an inducement to buy such 
stock have thrown in a certain percentage of common 
stock, Sneh an investment, particularly in view of 
the cumulative interest feature, is a speculative one 
and is not attractive to the conservative investor, 
nor to the one who desires a periodic interest return. 
Furthermore, such issues can not help but be looked 
upon with suspicion, as they are usually indications 
of watered stock. The conservative investors usually 
pay but little attention to such securities. 

Hazards. 

The principal risks which a timber owner assumes 
are from insects, storms, fire and floods. As far as 
these hazards concern timberland bonds, it has been 
usual to presume that fire is the most destructive 
agency, but fire is not nearly so inherently destruc- 
tive as insects, for timber which is killed from the 
former cause is not totally destroyed but can be 
salvaged for a number of years to come, sometimes even 
as high as 50 vears in the case of the western red 
cedar, but the timber which has been destroyed by 
insects, in many cases, is so badly damaged that it 
is never salvaged or if salvaged at all usually must 
be utilized locally for inferior purposes, since many 
of the States forbid the transportation into another 
State of insect-infested wood. The purchaser of tim- 
berland bonds, therefore, should carefully inquire both 
as to whether the timber has been damaged by in- 
sects and if the timber is of such a kind that it*®is 
especially liable to such damage. 

Storms are another important element of danger to 
the timber owner, principally in the South, and often 
cause very much loss, such loss being due principally 
to the fact that the operator is not in a position to 
log immediately the particular tract on which is _ lo- 
cated the fallen timber. Furthermore, such tracts are 
often quickly attacked by insects and much damage 
is done before the timber can be saved. 

Another source of danger to the timber owner is 
from damage by floods, but on the whole this ele- 
ment causes but little destruction to the forests, since 
in most cases the water subsides before the trees 
have been killed, and the damage is confined very 
largely to the neighborhood of the streams. 


Forest fires may be divided into two classes, ground 
fires and crown fires, and 99 out of 100 belong to the 
former class. In ground fires the debris and other ac 
cumulation of litter in the woods are destroyed, but the 
commercial value of such trees as may be killed is very 
seldom materially lessened, particularly if proper steps 
are taken to salvage the killed timber. In crown fires 
part of the trees often are destroyed; i. e., actually con 
sumed, but there are so few crown fires that they may 
be almost neglected in considering the damage from fire. 
There is no greater danger from fire, therefore (and 
in this case reference is made to ground fire) than there 
is from floods, and not so much as from windstorms or 
insect damage, for in the case of most timber killed by 
fire it does not deteriorate for many years, the salvage 
period depending, of course, upon the species and other 
conditions, such as climate, ete., and in most cases al! 
of it can be salvaged. Furthermore, there are com- 
paratively few timbered areas in the United States 
that are especially liable to damage by fire. In 
the southern pine territory the damage is practically 
nothing, for fire runs through the timber each year, 
and there has accumulated in the meantime so little 
debris that the fire is not hot enough to damage the 
timber. On the Pacifie coast, except for a short period 
in the year, conditions are so unfavorable for fires 
that they do not often take place, and in the dry seasons 
the territory is so well patroled that they very sel- 
dom get started in a large way. In the Lake States, 
however, and in the Rocky Mountain territory, if the 
fires get well started they often do much damage, 
but even in these territories the danger is growing 
less each year owing to the forming of fire protection 
associations which have an army of men patrolling the 
territory in order to put out fires as soon as they 
start. Furthermore, many of the large timber holders 
have developed a fire protection system of their own 
during the dangerous period in the summer months, 
and at the very small cost of 3 cents or Jess an acre 
have developed an excellent insurance system against 
fire. Many of the States have passed laws looking to 
the reduction of the number of fires accidentally 
started. A recent example is the passage in New 
York of a Jaw compelling the use of oil as a fuel in 
the daytime in certain railroad divisions in the Adiron- 
dacks. The required installation in several States of 
spark arresters on locomotives is another example. 
Taken as a whole the danger from this element is 
not so great as is generally believed. It is growing 
less each year owing to the organization in increasing 
numbers of private, State, and Federal fire protec- 
tion associations, and in view of an awakened public 
sentiment and a changing attitude on the part of the 
lumbermen and timber owners it bids fair to become 
less and less a menace to the industry. 

A Few Suggestions. 

In concluding this article it is desired to add a few 
suggestions for the consideration of the lumberman 
and the investor in timberland bonds. In presenting 
these recommendations it is acknowledged that bond 
issues vary widely in many of their features and that 
it is practically impossible to formulate a set of rules 
to be followed literally in every case. On the othet 
hand, it is just as strongly recognized that there are 
many characteristics common to all issues, that they 
should be uniformly considered in determining the 
advisability of creating a mortgage, and finally that 
there are certain fundamental features which must 
be absolutely right or the issue will be undesirable. 
With this understanding the following statements for 
the lumberman and investor are given: 

For the Lumberman: 

1. Do business with high class, reputable banking houses 
only. 

2. Be sure the titles to your property are faultless (if 
everything else is perfect, a flaw in your title is apt to 
prevent your issuing bonds). 

3. Have your timber cruised by a competent firm of esti 
mators or forest engineers. 

Insist that the cruise include a topographic map of 
the property (the cost of this additional feature is very 
small and it will be of great assistance in intelligently plac 
ing your bonding proposition before the banking house and 
in most economically handling future operations). 

+. Do not allow your sinking fund to be excessively high, 
as such a condition might embarrass you in_times of in- 
dustrial depression. It should not be over 87 per cent of 
the stumpage value. 

6. Do not ask for a $5 loan on stumpage worth only 
$4 a thousand feet: $1.80 is as high as the loan should 
be, even if all other conditions are perfect. , 

7. Do not ask for a loan out of proportion to the 
capacity of your mill. The mill always must be large 
cnough amply to care for the sinking fund. 

For the Investor. 

1. Buy only bonds created by houses the management of 
which has had a long and successful experience; preferably 
those who have on their staff or employ competent forest 
experts. 

~. Under present methods of financing, give preference 
to the serial over the term bond. ; 

3. Give preference usually to bonds issued by operating 
concerns, particularly concerns which have had long success 
ful business records, over those issued on inactive properties. 

Keep away from cumulative preferred stock if you 
seek a conservative investment and want your periodic in 
terest return. Such stocks, as a rule, are for the speculator 
only. 

5. Look most carefully into an issue where there is 

offered a bonus of stock. In most cases it is well to leave 

such issues alone. : 

6. In a particular issue be sure that: 

a. The operator Knows his business thoroughly. 

b. The appraised stumpage value is conservative 

ec. The loan is not over 45 per cent of the appraised value of 
the stumpage. 

d. The sinking fund is not over 85 per cent of the appraised 
stumpage value. 

The timber has been cruised by a competent firm of esti- 

mators or forest engineers. 

f. The trustee is ‘‘alive to his job’’ and keeps in close touch 
with the operations of the borrower. 

g. The trust deed provides for the payment of the timber 
before it is manufactured. 

h. The operator maintains a fire protection system, and a 
good one, if the property is in a certain region where 
it is greatly in danger of damage by fire. 

i. The trust deed includes all the covenants recommended 
in this article under the heading ‘‘Legal Features.” 
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CLEARING HOUSE NEEDED TO CURE 
COMMUNITY ILLS. 


Banks of the large cities for vears have operated clearing houses 
to facilitate and expedite the striking of balances and the adjustment 
of accounts with one another at the close of each davy’s business. 
These were the primary purposes; but the practical effect has been to 
establish a high standard of banking methods in all bank members of 
the clearing house associations and in all nonmember banks that 
“clear” through members. 

A moment’s thought will show that safety demands that the books 


dealer comes into the town and the trade of the community is di 


vided among three instead of between two stores. For the averag: 
patron is so constituted that he will not give all of his trade to on 
store if he can avoid doing so; this he can avoid by patronizing the 
catalog house. 

es e e es 
Competition Beneficial. 

Lack of competition, therefore, as well as obsolete methods of mer 
chandising, drives trade to the mail order concern. Hence, so far as 
rural retailing is concerned, competition is in a very real sense the life of 
trade. Moreover, every merchant is and inevitably must be benefited by 








of all banks in the association must be acces- 
sible and open to the executive authorities of 
the organization. Likewise all transactions, 
substantially, of each bank must become 
known to all other members. In fact secrecy 
of any kind or with respect to any transac- 
tion would be both impossible and inconsist- 
ent with the operation of the clearing house 
association. 

Some features of the clearing house are of 
interest to rural retailers; not, however, those 
designed to facilitate the handling of money 
and credits, but those which promote the es- 
tablishing of high standards of business con- 
duct among members of the clearing house 


association. 


Development Defined. 


The gist of community development ts 
embodied in the simple statement fhat the 
interest of one member of the rural commu- 
nity is the interest of all and that the interest 
of all is the interest of each. Nobody would 
question the truth of this observation if it 
were applied to some situations and condi- 
tions. For example, if a conflagration threat- 
ened to destroy the town all merchants 
would unite in fighting fire; and they would 
be fully as active in stopping a blaze in their 
neighbor's store as in their own. 


Existence Threatened. 
Certainly the prosperity and perhaps the 
existence of many villages and towns are 





DEVELOPMENT AND 
REGENERATION. 


No condition more justly enlists the attention 
and earnest advocacy of rural community busi- 
ness men than the movement in behalf of com- 
munity developmert and_ regeneration. Swiftly 
the metropolitan centers are encroaching upon not 
only the material, but the moral welfare of urban 
life. Statistics show the vital draft made by the 
cities upon the rural communities. And the con- 
dition has largely developed in our time—in the 
present generation, practically within the last de- 
caae, 

If we of the rural zones are to survive, we must 
fight for very existence. We must wage the battle 
today. Tomorrow may be too late. There are 
other elemerts besides those of our essentially 
material welfare that are at stake. Economists 
recognize the fact that the centralization of popu- 
lation is a menace to the stability of society as it 
normally prevaiis. 

Our big cities are crime ridden; they incubate 
vice and crime; they are badly governed; they fos- 
ter graft; they breed official turpitude; they tol- 
erate violence and wantonness; they create an un- 
derworld that sheds its infamy broadcast; they 
permit poverty to stalk gaunt in its abjectness and 
vice to flaunt its soiled trappings in defiance of 
decency. 

They seek to dominate in the law-making func- 
tion and levy tribute upon the very life of the na- 
tion. They are unable to cope with the conditions 
which they themselves are developing. Crime is 
unsubdued, violence and murder are rampant in 
all our metropolitan centers. 

The correction of this condition is an individual 
missionary endeavor, and the people of urban 
communities must undertake it, if correction is to 
be accomplished. And the business men of urban 
communities must initiate and lead the crusade. 
They owe it to their sense of civic loyalty and to 
their business sense to be active in this cause. 
And with the accentuation of real activity, of real 
zeal in behalf of community development and a 
solid front against the aggression of the big cities, 
will readily come an appreciation of that factor 
that can and should be your strongest aliy and 
comrade in the fight—your home community news- 
paper. — From address of F. R. Robinson before North 


western Lumbermen’s Association, 


the introduction and practice of modern meth- 
ods in his competitor's place of business almost 
to the same extent that he would be benefited by 
introducing such methods in his own business. 

How may rural retailers unite to raise the 
standard of merchandising in their commun- 
ity? In precisely the same manner that 
banks have united to raise banking to a 
higher plane. 

To accept this doctrine is to take the first and 
most needed step in community development, 
for it is a practical application of the theory that 
the interest of one is the interest of all, on 
which community building is based. 


Work for the Club. 


Nowadays every up to date community has 
a development club of some kind, and as the 
improvement of merchandising methods is 
the most important community development 
work to be done the task should be per 
formed by the club. 

Details need not be gone into here, but 
the club should be the clearing house 
through which proposals for improvements 
should be made. A committee would hear 
and investigate all complaints and weigh 
carefully all suggestions before proposing 
them to the club for action. 


Include the Public. 

Primarily this committee’s work would be 
with the members of the club, but its field 
4 operations might profitably be so ex- 














tended as to invite and, ipvestigate com- 





threatened by out of town buying. This buy- 
ing is indirectly encouraged in many ways 
by local merchants, some in one way and some in others, but usually 
by faulty business methods. Often a merchant is aware of the faults 
of others but not of himself; he can see how his fellow merchants are 
falling short of their duty in supplying the needs and meeting the re- 
quirements of the community, but he is unable to see how he is doing 
the same. 


Must Study Merchandising Methods. 


Too often, however, rural retail merchants do not study merchan- 
dising methods as they would be compelled to in a larger city where 
they would have the examples of thousands in similar lines. To 
keep as good or perhaps a little better store than a local competitor 
is not enough to secure the trade of the catalog buyer, for in that 
case it is the service of an outsider that must be improved upon. 

Sometimes one merchant has profited by, and it may be nas wel- 
comed, the incapacity of his brother retailer. This he would be likely 
to do in the case of a rival, a dealer handling a competing line of 
goods. Generally incapacity of this kind, instead of eliminating, 
really increases competition, for if there is any show at all a third 


plaints from the public. These complaints 
could be received and handled in a way that 
would injure nobody ; and inasmuch as ignoring or defying the pub- 
lic sentiment is suicidal anyhow no greater harm could possibly re- 
sult from meeting their complaints in a frank and straight-forward 
manner than from ignoring them. 


Not All Theory. 


In this connection the fact should be emphasized that the theory 
on which community development is based, that the interest of one 
is the interest of all, is not merely a theory, nor is it restricted in its 
application to any single class of citizens. Just as the rural merchant 
is interested in having the farmer practice scientific agriculture in 
order that increased production may enrich the community, so is 
the farmer interested in having the merchant practice the best 
methods of merchandising in order that he may keep in the com- 
munity the wealth produced there. 

If the retailer is loath to consider so radical a plan as is here sug- 
gested let him remember that many radical changes have taken place 
in modes of life of late years, and that most of them directly affect 
the retailer more than anybody else. 
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LOCAL MERCHANTS MUST UNITE TO IMPROVE. 


The interurban electric line, improved highways, rural free deliy- 
ery, the tremendous increase in the number of automobiles used in 
the country, parcel post and the reduction in express rates should be 
enough to suggest the necessity of some action to offset their in- 


fluence upon country 
“high cost of living” and the consequent proposal to eliminate the 
retailer are injected into a situation already complicated and dis- 


retailing. To cap the climax, however, the 


couraging enough for the rural merchant. 


SOUND PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNITY BUILDING WIDELY RECOGNIZED. 


{From the New York Evening Journal. | 
THE COUNTRY MERCHANT. 


If the editors throughout the country and the store- 
keepers throughout the country .will combine, if they will 
use the parcel post instead of opposing it, they will soon 
lind themselves possessors of a new prosperity and com 
petitors on a real and successful scale with great mail order 
houses that have done so much injury of late years to the 
prosperity of the local merchant. No mail order house 
can possibly succeed as well as the local merchant, if the 
local merchant plans his business as intelligently and eco 
nomically as is done by his big distant competitors. With 
the parcel post working, the local merchant will have his 
catalogs instead of a great stock in trade. The manufac 
turer will advertise through the local newspaper and create 
trade for the local merchant. The merchant will have his 
catalog. Ile will be the agent. Hie will be on the spot, 
knowing the citizens. He will know the quality of goods 
und be able to guarantee them And he will be there to 
iw questioned and to answer if the goods are not satisfac 





tory. In other words the local merchant can be, if he 
chooses, as big and complete a merchant in his own com 
munity as any mail order house in the world. Let) the 


country editors and the country storekeepers remember what 
experience in this country proves already—that work on: 
very great scale can not be done as efficiently as on a 
smaller one with closer individual attention. The store 
keeper who attends to his customer, who adjusts complaints 
und makes things right, who can give advice, and who, 
with the parcel post will be able to deliver immediately 
unything that is ordered—-in less than one-quarter of the 
time that the mail order houses have been delivering—that 
storekeeper, backed up by the country editor, will know a 
prosperity that he has never known. 





[From the Bayonne (N. J.) Evening Review.) 


ADVERTISING. 


In every community, which has even a general store 
with which to trade, we find some means employed by the 
merchant of attracting attention to his wares. There are 
many methods which have 
been tried out and every day 


number in our State who have seed corn and other kinds 
of seed to sell. 

This man was surely acting the part of wisdom in making 
this inquiry thus early. Whether or not there is to be any 
shortage of seed for the coming spring, now is the best 
time for every farmer to make up and have ready for sow- 
ing whatever amount of good seed he will need. It is 
likely that this “taking of time by the forelock’”’ will mean 
dollars of increased production from individual farms and 
uw total of thousands of dollars in increased production to 
the State at large. 

At this writing, this department has sent out between 
ten and fifteen hinmdred copies of the South Dakota seed list 
entirely within our own State. Moreover, copies are going 
out rapidly and will continue to go rapidly while they last. 
Even if this can not accomplish everything that might be 
desired, it will certainly increase the interest which already 
exists among South BPakota people in the South Dakota 
grown seed. 





{From the Oklahoma City Oklahoman.) 


MILLIONS IN THE MAILS. 


Mail trains carried more than $60,000,000 into a northern 
city last yvear to a store which conducts a mail order busi 
ness Many of these. dollars originated in Oklahoma. 

Will 1915 be a repetition? 

Not if the retail merchants of Oklahoma City realize the 
great) opportunity which is offered to them through the 


medium of the parcel post. 
How did it happen that a single big store received orders 
through the mail for $60,000,000 worth of goods’ Did the 


people combine to send great donations’ Did the consumers 
of Western States hunt up the big mail order house‘ 

Assuredly not. 

THE MAIL ORDER IOUSE ADVERTISED. 

Then it advertised MORE.  VPersistently it continued to 
advertise, telling the millions of western people of the 
wares which were for sale, 

The big mail order houses are aggressive They are 
actively at work to hold their trade and to add new 
customers. 

Merchants of Oklahoma City can enlarge their business 





{From The Farmers’ Review, Chicago. ] 


A GOOD MARKET. 


We have seen how a good town contributes to higher 
furm wages and how farm prosperity may be directly and 
greatly influenced by the presence of a good town This 
being the case, there is a natural relation between country 
and townspeople which many perhaps have not thoroughly 
considered. A live town with live merchants, who are 
broad-minded enough to look beyond present-day profits, 
invariably affects land values and the desirability of the 
countryside as a place to live. The wise farmer is looking 
for the best market possible for his products. He will 
naturally find it in a live town where there are live, up-to 
date merchants and business men. These men are not only 
making good markets for the farmer but are vitally inter 
ested in the welfare of the entire town and country com 
munity. They see beyond the results of one day’s trade and 
realize that there is something more in life than mere 
money-making. They are actively interested in bettering 
community conditions from an educational, social and moral 
as well as from a financial standpoint. Effort in this line 
is not confined to the town alone, and the magnificent 
benefits extend beyond the corporation limits. The town is 
made a desirable community center for farmers as well as 
townspeople, and there is a healthy co-operation which 
makes for universal good. Such a town furnishes an excel- 
lent market for all kinds of farm produce. In addition it 
becomes a center of exchange which supplies every human 
need from a darning needle to a threshing machine or auto- 
mobile. The live merchants of such a town pride themselves 
on their ability to serve the buying public. They fill their 
stores with merchandise of a quality standard which makes 
and retains customers. Advertised goods and trade-marked 
lines of merchandise can be found as readily there as in 
the shops of the large city and at identically the same 
prices, The standard, trade-marked article is the same the 
country over, in both quality and price. You can not buy 
it a penny cheaper in a State Street store in Chicago than 
you can of your local merchant, and the manufacturer's 
absolute guaranty of quality stands behind it in one place 
as well as the other. It is one quality and one price to all, 
no matter where purchased. Advertised goods must con 
tinually give satisfaction. If 
they do not. the manufacturer 





new ideas are being sought 
for, however, it still remains 
un established fact that the 
medium which is universally 
recognized as the most suc- 
cessful in reaching the largest 


AWYER LUMBER COMPANY. 





number of people and not 
only in reaching them, but 
also in impressing upon them 
what the merchant is desirous 
to call to their attention, is 
the columns of the newspaper 
which appeals particularly to 
the community in which the 
storekeeper conducts his busi- 
hess. 

Advertising experts are 
agreed upon this subject, as 
pertaining not only to. the 
merchants’ standpoint, but 








will very soon go bankrupt. 
An inferior article can not 
long withstand the heavy 
© ane costs of publicity advertising 
a! AS m1 . > A 

: N Ow. Che fact that a thing is con 








os TT: tinually advertised is  proot 
Morme good positive of its reliability. The 
QwoTRIine. lower grades and “seconds” 


never carry the maker's name 
and are sold more cheaply to 











also the manufacturer of all 
commodities. The business 
man and the housewife, no 
matter how far their other 
interests may lie apart in 
other directions, combine in 











AWYER [} 0- such customers who wish to 
pw( consider price rather than 
: quality. All these things help 
[EAvING Merenanrs to make the good home mar 
*OENERAL HARDWARE ket and contribute largely to 
that kind of community devel 

opment so generally desired 


HEMBE), {From the Mart (Tex.) 
: Herald. | 
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welcoming their favorite pa- 
per. Their interests are al- 
Ways first in the news col- 
umns and further it is not 
like the circular which has 
but one chance in a hundredof reaching the party who 
may possibly be interested in what it contains. 

lave you, the advertiser, ever considered this matter in 
the proper light? Do you spend your money in circulars, 
which as a rule, either are never carried into the house, 
or if so, reach the fire or the waste basket without the 
contents even glanced at? 

Why not start this new year right with the idea that 
your business will be aided by the columns of the news 
paper which can best reach the people whose business you 
desire. 





[From the Chartiers Valley (Pa.) Mirror.) 
PREPARING FOR TROUBLE. 

There is a tendency among some of us to spend as fast 
as we obtain; to take no thought of the morrow. Almost 
inevitably it brings suffering. “The profligate of the present 
is the pauper of the future.”’. The man who has no sickness in 
his family, no reverses in his business, no interruption in 
his income, is experiencing life at par. He is getting the 
full 100 per cent. But 100 per cent is not the average. 
Somebody is having trouble. Disease and death are creeping 
into somt men’s homes, disaster into some men’s business 
Ultimately it is dollars to doughnuts, by the great law of 
uverages, to hit us somewhere, The man who is experiencing 
none of these troubles is both lucky and exceptional. “The 
exception is a poor thing to bet on.” If there is any way 
you can, by denying yourself a tittle luxury, by using a little 
foresight even at a sacrifice, you ought to prepare for that 
time when the great law of averages hits you. When that 
time comes if it finds you in your own home, with a little 
money in the bank or in some safe investment, you will 
not have to suffer or to ask from those who have shown 
more sense. You will have saved both your independence 
and your self-respect. You will be able to take the comfort 
that you ought to have, to do well by yourself under adverse 
circumstances. You are living in the sunlight now. Would 
you be ready for the night if it should come? And don't 
you think it likely it will come? 





[From the Estelline (S. Dak.) JTribune.] 
PLAN ON GOOD SEED CORN. 


A man from Day County came into the agronomy office 
recently to inquire where he might be able to secure sted 
corn that would be desirable for him to plant on his own 
farm. He was especially interested in securing seed corn 
thus early because he stated, that while there was some 
good seed in his part of the State, he had also found some 
that would not grow. This Intter kind of seed had come 
light through the process of testing. In order to help as 
far as possible in this matter the department placed at his 
disposal a copy of the seed list of tae South Dakota Experi- 
ment Association. From this he can find the names of a 


MERCHANTS OF ALL CLASSES IN SAWYER, WIS. 


ING OF THEIR COMMUNITY. 


this year by taking advantage of the pareel post. It will 
revolutionize business, 

The people in this State are being educated to buy goods 
by mail. They will buy in Oklahoma City if they know 
the goods are for sale here. Oklahoma City can make quick 
shipments People can get goods from Oklahoma City in 
a hurry. 

In this @ity, we know of the great stocks of merchandise 
in the retail shops of Oklahoma City, and we purchase of 
them. The people of the State at large will do the same. 
All that is necessary is to advise them of the fact that 
Oklahoma City is better equipped than other cities to supply 
the wants of Oklahoma consumers. 

Oklahoma City’s retail trade can be doubled. The busi- 
ness is ready. ‘To reach it is easy. There is only one way. 
It is by ADVERTISING. 





[From the Kansas Jndustrialist. ]. 


STAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


Farmers should mind their own business. The place to 
do this is on the farm. ‘That farmers should move to 
town as soon as they can afford it, and when they are 
ready to live, is a mistake. All that they have they owe 
to the farm and country. They should stay there and 
make the country a better place in which to live. When the 
farmer retires it is the first time in his life when he is in 
2 position to give time and thought to rural-life problems. 
Why, then. should he take his superior knowledge and most 
valuable experience to the town or city? Why move to 
town to build the good house, have the well-kept lawn, 
flowers, household conveniences, or bathtub? 

If the rural school is to. be consolidated, the ex-farmer 
on the farm is the man to decide just how it is to be done. 
If farmers’ protective and cooperative associations are to 
be organized the farmer is the man to do it. He is the 
man to work out means to prevent landlord and tenant 
farming in this country: to unite the denominational fac- 
tions of the rural church, so that unity and religion will 
supplant the present petty differences and church decay. 

The retired farmer has time and money, and should 
spend some of it in traveling. If he tours about over this 
and other countries he will see all agricultural pursuits 
from the standpoint of the practical farmer: he will be 
able to detect the good and the bad: he will see where 
his community and methods are ahead and where behind the 
remainder of the world. 

The retired farmer is in a position to develop his pet 
hobby; if it is fine stock, he may breed that and render a 
service to his brother farmers by so doing; he may originate 
iu new variety of field crop, a new tillage method, or a new 
implement. The farmer will be far happier, and do 
infinitely more good, if he remains on the farm in touch 
with farm life than if he moves to town. Be Pe ©. 


Business League is now get 
ting down to business. Let 


» COOPERATE IN EVERY POSSIBLE WAY IN THE UPBUILD- every business concern, and 


every man whose interest in 

the town is sufficient to in 

duce him to try and make a 

living here, join hand and purse in pushing the new organi 

zation to its highest usefulness to the community. Fol 

lowing the good example set by President-elect Wilson, the 

: & . B. L. directors are in the attitude of respectful lis 

teners to the advance and suggestions from every source, 

but are expected to exercise their own best judgment with 
the lights that are before them. 





CIVIC PRIDE. 


The autumn days go driftin’ by at Pohick on the Crick. 

The branches stand forth bare where once the leaves were 
green and thick, 

And, though we miss the music and the blossoming so fair, 

The campaign speaker tries to make us all forget our care 

Ile tells us of the duty that we owe our fellow men, 

And one man in particular he mentions now and then, 

IIe sort o’° tries to make us discontented with our lot, 

Remindin’ us of things old Pohick hasn't got. 


We haven't automobiles that go racin’ up an’ down, 

We haven't a police force to start shootin’ up the town 

We haven't any airioplanes to give us thrills of fear 

Nor public works whose cost gives rise to rumors rather 
queer. 

It's just a lot o° houses, barns and haystacks that it shows, 

Our city with its days of toil and nights of sweet repose. 

I've seen the ‘lectric lights and buildings high of stone and 


brick, 
But you couldn't trade “em all to me for Pohick on the 
Crick. Washington Star. 





[Irom the Modesto (Cal.) Morning Herald.) 
BOOSTING. 


There is a lot of good horse sense in the following from 
the Hanford Sentinel: 

“If you want the newspapers to boost your county and 
your city, get up and make a noise like a booster yourself 
in some way which will lend inspiration. Get up a little 
circulation of home pride and spirit. Spend your money at 
home and ask others to do the same. In fact, manifest a 
liberality of spirit that indicates you have not dried up 
into a mummy or relaxed into a sponge. 

“Without mental fatigue we could name several Visalians 
who could take to heart the last sentence quoted from the 
Sentinel. Gladly would we welcome them into the'ranks of the 
boosters, or failing in that, fain would we see them retire 
from the ranks of the knockers and the hold-backs. Visalia 
would then, we opine, be a better home city for all of us 
who live here.—Visalia Times.” 

The same advice holds good in Modesto. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Definition of Service—More About Price-Cutting—A Competitor Who Was Not Slow to Acknowledge Inferiority— Modifying a Shed 
Plan to Suit the Builder—Classification of “Retail District” —A Problem for the Figurer. 


THE VALUE OF SERVICE. 
| 


If your best girl was out of soap, should order it, and 
the grocer failed to bring it, and the next morning the 
washerwoman should come, and there wasn’t a piece of 
soap in the house, she would have good reason to de- 
nounce the service. 

Or, supposing you werked so hard as to rip a halt 
dozen buttons from your pants, and for the next three 
days your best girl was so busy with bridge parties and 
church soeiables that during that time you were obliged 
to hold up your pants with shingle nails, and when in the 
street the nails should give away, and so forth, you would 
mildly cuss the service. 

Briefly, service means attention—attention to the 
wants of a customer, or others. Attention not a month 
hence, a week hence, or unless absolutely necessary a 
day hence, but right on the minute. It means doing a 
thing right and doing it now. Throughout the business 
world the slogan is efficiency. and efficiency is service. 

A prominent merchant of Chicago once said to me, 
‘*It is widely commented on that it is not easy for the 
elderly, or even the middle-aged, man to get a position. 
And it is not, and for a good reason. The judgment of 
a man of this age ought to be equal to that of a young 
man, and possibly superior to it, but he has not been 
trained to understand that business these days goes on a 
jump instead of on a walk. He has not been trained 
to up-to-the-minute action, and a young man is more 
easily trained to this than is one whose habits are set.’’ 

There may be a reader or two of this department who 
will see themselves photographed in the above comments, 

[ was in an office and the teamster came in and asked 
if there was anything more to go out. ‘* Nothing but 
the flooring to the Haskell job, and I guess it will be 
all right to take;that in the morning. You may put up 
the team,’’ was the reply. 

The hands of the clock on the wall marked 4:30. To 
be sure it was one of the short days of the year, but 
there was plenty of time to haul another load. The 
dealer ‘* guessed’’ it would be as well to haul the flooring 
the next morning. What business had he to guess? How 
did he know the contractor would not want the flooring 
the first thing in the morning? What kind of a stagger 
would this man make as an employee in a house in which 
no guessing is done as to the time goods should be 
delivered? Unless he faced squarely about he wouldn't 
last until the sun rose the second time. 

In a yard a man evidently the foreman and a second 
man were rearranging the piles in the bins. One bin was 
empty that evidently was to be filled with lumber from 
others. The foreman said the lumber was to be so re- 
piled that *‘it would come in order,’* which is an ex- 
cellent idea in any yard. The lumber in all sheds is not 
so piled that ‘‘it comes in order.’’ It is piled in a 
hop, skip and jump manner. In one recently noticed the 
lower bin on one side of the farther end of the shed 
was filled with 2 by 4-18, the next bin with 2 by 4-12, 
the third with boards, the fourth with 2 by 4-16, and so 
it ran in a hop-and-skip fashion the length of the shed— 
the bins filled with different items sandwiched. One 
could shut his eyes and tell how this occurred. When a 
bin was empty, or nearly so, and a fresh invoice was 
received, the lumber from the car was piled in the bin, 
without any reference to its relative position. If this 
method of distribution pleased the dealer, however, it 
isn’t incumbent on others to become fault finders. But 
it is not the way the best stockkeepers pile their lumber. 
There are dealers who, should they become in possession 
of that shed, would do repiling in a hurry. 

“*We won’t tackle that bin today, Jim,’’ the foreman 
said, and they knocked off on the job. 

I looked at my watch, and it was 4:05, two hours be 
fore it was time to close the yard, and if there was other 
work in sight I couldn t see it. How did the foreman 
know what the pressure of business would be the next 
day? How did he know that in the next several days 
there would be two spare hours to remove the lumber 
from the other bins to the one that had been emptied? 
Another point: The boss wasn’t at home. The book- 
keeper was holding down the office, and I wandered 
threugh the shed alone. I can’t say whether it would 
have been the same with the foreman and his helper if 
the boss had been around, as I am ignorant of the kind 
of eve the boss keeps on his men. 


Unless this man faced squarely about how long would 
he last in a business house in which a man couldn’t quit 
a job two bours before closing time. He would disap 
pear from the premises like a June dew in a field that 
was under the rays of the sun. And when we talk of 
turning squarely about it is not an easy thing to do, 
Habit gets ground into our very natures. If the truth 
were known I believe it would be discovered that these 
two men, the foreman and the second man, were in the 
habit of procrastinating. They loosened the reins too 
easily for it to be a new thing with them. 

‘*Do vou know anything about So-and-so?’’ naming a 
sash and door company, a dealer asked. 

“*Know them by name only,’’ I told him, 

“Tt must be the dingest plug of a factory that ever 
turned a wheel,’’? he said. The man was incensed. 
The millwork for a residence was six weeks over due. 

‘“Tt is the first bill I ever bought of them,’’ the dealer 
continued. ‘‘The smooth-tongued guy who came to esti- 








mate the job dwelt on the punctuality of his company. 
They would have it on time; O, yes, they would have the 
material here on time! All the satisfaction I can get is 
that it will be shipped at the earliest possible moment— 
and the house is waiting. You wouldn’t think it, but 
I want another crack at that company. I7’ll buy another 
house bill, have it stated in black and white when it is 
to be delivered, and if it is not in on the day I will 
cancel the order if I have to wait on another factory for 
three months. Then they may sue and be — — to 
them! We will have it settled if a promise amounts to 
anything.’’ 

How long would these factorymen last in an establish- 
ment that is right up to the minute, that keeps its word, 
that is alive to the service it gives to its customers? 
They would no sooner enter the front door than they 
would be fiving out of the rear end of the place like 
frogs, with the foot of the boss behind them. 

lL hear a great deal about the orders in the sash and 
door factories hanging fire, and why this in a regulated 
establishment should be so is past the understanding 
ot the dealers who are intimately interested. There are 
factories which do not hang fire, and this would lead to 
the conclusion that there is a cog loose in the others. 
Two or three years ago I wrote along this line and soon 
thereafter received a fine, diplomatic letter from a fac 
toryman. It was put in a kind of fatherly way, as 
though he was addressing a kid. If boiled down, ex- 
pressed in plain English right from the shoulder, it 
would have read, ‘‘ My boy, you know as much about fac- 
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tory methods as you would about flying without a flying 
machine.’’ I thanked him for his genteel and instruc- 
tive letter, and said to him I hoped I should have the 
pleasure of meeting him some time. A year or two 
thereafter I was in his factory, and during our interest- 
ing talk as we looked over the plant he renrarked, “By 
gum, I had always thought you was a boy. Not in- 
frequently I am taken for a kid just out of knee pants, 
because my stuff is so siily, no doubt. 

Every question under the sun has its logical connec- 
tions if only they are dug up. In case of a railroad 
strike that interferes with transportation, a strike in 
the factory, or a fire in the factory, the factory concern 
would be immune from criticism if in filling its orders 
there was delay, but outside of these disturbances the 
concern would have to plead guilty to one or more of the 
following counts: The necessary stock of lumber was 
not in hand; it was not the intention to fill the order 
on time when it was accepted; the concern was ignorant 
of the capacity of its factory; it was put over on some 
of its customers by running the orders of others in ahead 
of theirs. 

Whatever the cause there are dealers who have waited, 
waited and waited for their millwork. 


PLEASED WITH THE SYMPOSIUM. 


A Michigan dealers writes: ‘‘I have not read any- 
thing in a lumber paper more instructive than the opin- 
ions of the 12 retail lumbermen on price-cutting, as given 
in the Realm of the Retailer, date of December 28. I 
was not satisfied with reading it once, but went over it 
again. Such an investigation of the subject is a credit 
to you and to the paper. I hope that my competitors, 
one of whom is none too solid on the price proposition, 
and every retailer in this district have read it. It is the 
truth that when a retail dealer goes to cutting prices 
he does not know what the end will be. He may think 
it will bring him relief in the volume of business, but 
in the very nature of things such relief is only temporary. 
He is iiable to unsettle his own market, as well as mar- 
kets in the surrounding territory, and he is liable to 
bring a pressure against him on part of his competitors 
that he can not stand, 


‘*T have passed through periods of price-cutting and 
know what it means. I know that to prop up the mark 
to its normal condition is difficult. Once prices are cut 
below the profit point the customers who are not posted 
jump to the conclusion that previous prices were exo: 
bitantly high, and if they are again advanced to a rea 
sonable basis the same business relations do not exist 
between the retailer and his customers that existed be 
fore. They hail the dealer who originally eut prices as 
a public benefactor, caring little if from the standpoint 
of good business methods he is pursuing an idiotic cours: 

‘*In several years’ business I have found it true, as 
stated by one of the lumbermen interviewed by you, that 
cut prices do not stimulate building. As stated by that 
same lumberman the amount of building that is done 
depends to a great extent on good business conditions 
at large. My best years have been when conditions wer 
such us these; when builders were not expecting low 
prices. This proposition is proved by the fact that in 
panics, when prices are low, building it at a low ebb. It 
Jow prices stimulated building those who expected to 
build would pitch in during panicky times and build at 
their best, but this they never do. They wait until there 
is a revival of business generally, when there is an up 
turn in values in all lines. 

‘*That one article ought to be worth thousands ot 
dollars to the retail lumbermen of the country, as nothing 
could be written or said that would show more conclu 
sively the folly of upsetting a market by price-cutting. 
My foreman read the article, and he said it was the 
‘finest ever.’ He said that ‘old ———’ ought to read 
it. ‘Old ———,,’ as he calls him, is one of my neighbors. 
At this time I want to thank you for the work you are 
doing for the retail lumbermen.’’ 


REWARD OF MERIT. 


In a three-yard town one of the dealers is recognized 
as the leader. The respective amount of the sales of 
these dealers was not learned, but from appearances one 
would conclude that nearly as much material is distrib- 
uted from the one yard as from the other two yards. 
This may be a little strong, but [ do not think it is much, 
if any, overdrawn. Two double teams and a light one- 
horse delivery wagon are used for hauling material from 
this yard, and one double team from each of the others. 
The dealer who does the heaviest business has a large 
cement trade. 

Such a distribution of sales would not be satisfactory 
to the great majority of the lumbermen, as this majority 
thinks trade should be more evenly divided. To bring 
about a more equal division has raised a rumpus in more 
than one market. 

One of these dealers who has a lesser trade, when 
speaking of his competitor, remarked, ‘‘He is entitled 
to the bulk of the busiress. He is a better lumberman 
than we are. There should be a reward of merit for the 
most capable. If I was as good lumberman as he is, 
rustled for business as he does, advertises as he does, | 
might rub him closer than I do, but it isn’t in me, and 
when I size the situation up I have no kick coming. 1 
have lived long enough to know thot the fittest survives.’’ 

You may have heard a dealer who was on the short end 
of the whiffletree talk like that, but with the thousands 
of dealers with whom I have come in contact that was the 
first time I heard it. I have heard a dealer say a com- 
petitor had a finer and more convenient plant than his, 
and sold more lumber than he did, but never that the 
man who was leading was superior to the one who was 
behind. 

We are so slow to acknowledge our inferiority that 
as a rule we never do acknowledge it, and if we hear of 
another insinuating it we are ready to bat him with a 
club. But there is always a reason. There is a reason 
why a dealer leads in a market, and instead of denounce- 
ing him it would be wise in his competitor to examine 
himself and discover why he is not the fellow who is 
ahead. 

An attorney who defended a bunch of lumbermen who 
had been prosecuted engaged another attorney to present 
the case to the judge. ‘‘He will do it better than I 
could,’’ he said to me. Yet this lawyer is so able that 
only once in 18 years has he lost a case in the State 
supreme court. He fights his cases out along the line 
of law, but understands his limitations, hence gave 
place to another—an ex-governor of a State—when this 
particular case was to be presented before a Federal 
judge. That lawyer, in my opinion, is a wise man. 
Recently, Sir Thomas Lipton, in speaking of his defeat 
by American yachtsmen, said, ‘‘I lost in each race be- 
cause the other was the better boat.’’ 

We train the most powerful microscope in the labora- 
tory on others that we may detect their faults, but we 
hesitate to place ourselves under a lens that cost less 
than a half dollar. What conceited beings armies of us 
are, and the huge joke is that we think the world is tak- 
ing us at our own estimate. 

[ heard a dealer decry a competitor for no other rea- 
son that I could observe than that the competitor in every 
heat drops the flag in his face at the three-quarter pole. 
‘He wants the earth,’’ this dealer said. One had to 
travel but a short distance—only from one yard to the 
other—to understand why this competitor who was de- 
nounced gets the earth. As between the two he is 
entitled to it—entitled to it by virtue of his methods, 
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his personality. He is the fittest and he is surviving. 
The other dealer is multiplying two by two and hoping 
the result will be a dozen. It never is. 


_A NEW MINNESOTA SHED. 


This year the Brandon Bros. Lumber Co, will handle 
lumber in a shed in Albert Lea, Minn., with which it is 
well pleased. It was built from Example No. 1, in my 
work on Lumber Shed Construction, modified to suit the 
tastes of the builder. 

Modified—I am always pleased to hear that word in 
connection with shed building. I can hardly conceive 
of a dealer building from a plan without eliminating or 
adding features that will make the shed more to his 
liking. 

A dealer built a shed, the plan calling for a platform 
2 feet and 6 inches wide, and he made it 4 feet wide, 
calling a platform of that width a necessity in handling 
lumber to the best advantage to and from the upper 
bins. Another dealer added bay windows in the rear o! 
the office that he might look from them and see the 
length of both alleys. Another made the foundation 
piers a foot higher than the plan called for that there 
might be better ventilation. Another dealer remarked, 
‘* All I want is a general plan, and then I will replan it 
to suit mee’? The best sheds are those the plans of 
which have been modified as the experience of the dealer 
may dictate. Few sheds have been built which would 
not be changed in some particular were the building 
to be repeated. A fault in shed building is that the 
dealer does not know precisely what he wants when the 
structure is built. 

This shed is 57 by 120 feet, the outside posts 12 feet 
high. The long braces from base to roof, as shown in 
the plan, are omitted. Across the driveway high enough 
to reach the rafters are 2 by 10—28s, the roof being 
braced from these. The platform is 4 feet wide, braced 
by short 2 by 4s running from the posts to the end ot 
2 by 6s upon which the platform rests. The bins are 
164% feet wide, and the inside 4 by 4s are 18 feet to the 
first plate, and on top of this plate are spiked 2 by 4 
studs, 2 feet apart, where the side windows are placed; 
this part is 3 feet high, making the total height of the 
shed 21 feet. 

The foundation is conerete piers, 18 by 18  inclies. 
These piers are even with the surface of the ground, 
and on top of these are hard-pressed brick 
piers, 12 by 12 inches, 1 foot high. These 









MAD RIGHT — THEY 
DONT FIT 


‘We are slow to acknowledge our inferiority * * * 


when it should be handled once. The art of handling 
lumber cheaply is not studied except by the few. 


SHORT LENGTHS OF PROPER LENGTHS. 


\ dealer writes from a Southern State, ‘‘An idea that 
should interest both the retail dealer and the millman 
would be the practical use of short lengths. We find 
very tew mills making 2 by 4, 9 and 11 feet long. They 
make S-toot lengths for which there is little sale. The 
lengths first named sre used for studding in cottages. 
Again vou find they do not make 7-foot lengths in 1 by 
5; 6-, 8, 10- and 12-inch boards, especially in No. 1 
and better, Of course [ am speaking of yellow pine 
and cypress that are used in this section. The widths 
and lengths as noted are used in’ frames, casing, 
We also find a sale for siding, flooring, ship- 
lap ete., in odd feet under 10 feet. This would permit 
the millman to put his low-grade into short lengths 


jams, ete. 





piers are 4% feet centers. The sills are 
6 by 8 inches, and the 4 by 4 uprights are 
spiked to the sills. There is space for 
ventilation beneath the shed, and for the 
further admission of air the siding for 7 
teet from the sills is No. 2 4-inch fencing. 
surfaced both sides. The alley is 24 feet 
wide, and later may be cemented. The 
roof is three-ply asbestos laid on shiplayp. 

The dimension shed is 20 by 90 feet. 
the posts 12 feet long and the hood 1 
feet wide. Both sheds have a_ storage 
capacity of 500,000 feet of lumber, two 
‘ars of shingles and one car of lath. 

The company, composed of A. L. and 
Frank Brandon, has five yards, four at 
[Towa points. 


SHED 


HOMEMADE DUMPING WAGON. 


C. W. Harris, manager of the Arlington Lumber Co., 
Condon, Ore., writes: ‘‘We have in our yard here 
in fact it was one of the first improvements the writer 
made—a lumber truck which is a regular 3!4-inch wagon 
without the bed, with rollers placed over the rear axle 
and a substantial cross beam on the reach to receive the 
weight of the load when rolled back from the front 
bolster. It is true these wagons are not used in the 
small country yards, but instead of unloading to the load 
deck we load direct on the truck, this pulled to the pile 
and dumped. Our alleys are wide and we can dump 
about four loads within easy access of the single pile of 
lumber, there to be piled at our leisure. When we haul 
a load of lumber to the job, if it is properly stuck, it 
will dump and stand up as well as if it were taken off 
by hand and piled. This truck is one of the greatest 
labor-saving devices we have, and we do not see why 
more lumbermen do not use it. If I remember cor- 
rectly the expense of making it was something like $11, 
the blacksmith furnishing everything.’’ 

Not long ago a truck similar to the one used by Mr. 
Harris, and which is in use in the yard of the Jewett 
Lumber Co., Des Moines, Iowa, was described in this 
department. These devices in the great retail districts 
of the Middle West are very few, however, but in the 
East it is not thought that the dumping wagon could be 
dispensed with. 

As an interjection here, I may answer an Indiana 
dealer who asks why so often I speak of ‘‘retail dis- 
triets.’? ‘Are not all districts in which building is 
done retail districts?’’ he further asks. 

Yes, in a way they are, but not in the fullest sense. 
Towa, Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Missouri, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Michigan come near being purely 
retail States, for the reason that in connection with the 
yards there are no factories which cater to outside busi- 
ness. And there are no sawmills connected with these 
yards; in most other States there are, and having sup- 
plied the home trade of the yards put the balance of 
their output on the market. To draw this line of dis- 
tinction I have thought it proper at times to speak of 
the ‘‘great retail districts,’? as in them a more ex- 
clusive retail business is done. 

If Mr. Harris should make the rounds of the yards 
of the country his heart would ache, if it were a matter 
to make it ache, to see so little economy in handling 
lumber. The average dealer does not regard it as a re- 
flection on his methods if he handles a board twice 








ful of the fact that others were selling it at a good 
profit. Those who opposed short lengths wanted an easier 
way of conducting their business than talking less than 
standard lengths. I visited the yard of one of the 
pioneers in selling short lengths and he had in pile 
250,000 feet. I do not think that another dealer in the 
city in which he is located was at that time thinking of 
selling a short-length board. In another town a dealer 
sold short Jengths ‘‘hand over fist,’’ and while he was 
doing this not one of his competitors would touch a 
short length board with a 20-foot pole. In these, as well 
as in other instances which could be cited, who do you 
think made the money? The dealers who handled short 
lengths every time. In those days short lengths were a 
drug at the mills and were sold for little money. The 
man in the lumber business, or out of it, doesn’t succeed 
at his best who permits custom to handcuff him. It is 
he who takes the initiative who leads. Customs become 
moss covered, a marked illustration of which is the im 
proved methods that of late years have been effected in 
all industrial lines. 


THAT COMPARISON OF MOTOR TRUCKS AND 
HORSES. 


A few weeks ago a part of a letter from the George 
W. Gale Lumber Co., of Cambridge, Mass., was pub- 
lished in this department, and for the benefit of new 
readers, it is repeated: 

‘‘Our records show that three trucks have delivered 
9,650,000 feet of lumber a distance of 8,374 miles in 
189 working days. Of course, in delivering 8,374 miles 
the trucks have traveled twice that distance; that is, the 
speedometers show 16,748 miles. 

‘*Were is a problem for some of your readers to solve: 
lf a two-horse team can move 25,000 feet of lumber 1 
mile in one day, how many two-horse teams will it re- 
quire to move 9,650,000 feet of lumber 8,374 miles in 
189 days. The answer to this problem will demonstrate 
the difference between our method of truck delivery and 
horse delivery.’?’ . 

This problem was presented to the readers of the paper 
with the result that several answers have been received. In 
reference to the problem, an Iowa lumberman writes: 
‘Upon first sight this looks very simple, but before the 
result is reached one must exercise a little ‘gray matter.’ 
The result that I have is 17,102 two-horse teams. This 
seems like a great many horses, but I am 
satisfied it would take a large number to 
do the work required.’’ 

Further, this dealer is so kind as to say, 
‘The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN comes to 
our office every week as a most welcome 
visitor. I am sorry, though, that it does 
not contain two Realms instead of one.’’ 

A Kansas dealer writes: ‘‘I expect 
you have received several answers to the 
problem. I have an answer, if not the 
answer, which I will send you. According 
to my figures the three trucks are equal 
to 17 and a_ fraction teams, or 
17.102 86-189.’ This dealer also kindly 
adds, ‘‘ Hope you will be able to sign your 





OF BRANDON BROS. LUMBER CO... OF 
raising the grade and getting all there is in the piece, 
without losing 2 feet as at present. The dealer could 
make money, os this stock can be bought at lower 
prices, *’ 

[ am disposed to say, ‘‘ Well! well! here is a retail 
lumberman really pleading for short lengths, as against 
the thousands who still hang out for the long standard 
lengths.’’ This dealer knows what he is talking about, 
particularly when he says ‘‘this stock can be bought 
at lower prices.’? And he might have added: Sold at 
the same prices that can be had for longer lengths if a 
dealer is right up to snuff. 

Several years ago when short lengths could be bought 
at much lower prices as compared with long lengths than 
they can today, a few dealers had learned the advantage 
there was in handling short lengths—the advantage in 
profit—but others could not see it in that light. In part 
bossed by the carpenters their ideal was the 16-foot 
board. ‘They were in a rut that was up to their necks. 
They said, ‘*We couldn’t sell the short stuff,’’ unmind- 




















“Let them bring out their 17,192 teams * * * 


ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


name to the Realm for many years yet and 
also be able to smoke many a good cigar.’’ 
Thank you. I can assure you it is one of 
my weaknesses (if weakness it be)—that 
[ enjoy a good cigar as well as the next fellow. I throw 
in these little personal mentions to relieve the solidness 
ot the mathematical stuff. 

An Illinois dealer explains his solution of the problem 
as follows: ‘‘The quotient received after dividing 9, 
650,000 by 25,000 is 386; therefore 386 teams will deliver 
9,650,000 feet of lumber 1 mile in one day, or will de- 
liver 9,650,000 feet of lumber 189 miles in 189 days. 
Dividing 8,374 by 189, and multiplying the quotient by 
386, gives 17,192 86-189, or the teams required to deliver 
9,650,000 feet of lumber 8,375 miles in 189 days. The 
algebraic equation would be: 386 teams: x teams:: 
189 miles: 8,374 miles. The result obtained after work- 
ing this equation is the same as above, or 17,102 86-189 
teams, which I am almost positive is the correct solution 
of the problem.’’ 

A gentleman who is now engaged in banking and who 
formerly was a superintendent of city schools, says that 
the correct answer is 17,192 86-189, the same result 
reached by the Kansas and Illinois dealers. 

A lawyer, who had the educational advantages of two 
universities, and who graduated from both, says that 41 
would be the number of teams required. 

Here certainly is a wide difference in the results 
reached by these gentlemen, omitting the fractions, the 
various solutions being 17 teams, 41 teams and 17,192 
teams. Other solutions could be given, but perhaps at 
this time it is unnecessary. 

It is a common saying that the majority must rule, 
and in this case the majority say that 17,192 teams is the 
number required. It was recently said by the United 
States Supreme Court that ‘‘reasonableness’’ must be an 
element that should rule in the decision of law cases. 
Let us for a moment apply ‘‘reasonableness’’ to the 
mathematics of this majority. Let them bring out their 
17.192 teams, load each with say 2,000 feet, and see 
how much lumber would be required to load them all, 
to say nothing about hauling it even a foot. 


GENEROUS APPROPRIATION BY ATLANTA. 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 20.—The street committee of the 
Atlanta City Council decided last week to recommend 
the expenditure during this year of $425,000 on street 
paving, largely wood blocks. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLANS. 


First of a Monthly Series — A House Combining Attractive Aenseane and Economy of Construction — Bill of 
Materials — Blue Prints Available. 








The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents as the first of its ing, 2x6 joists, 4x4 supports under, 15¢x12 stringers and Casement frames to be solid, 1% jambs and mullions, 1: 
: carriages. outside casing, 7,Xx4 inside cusing, square head. Check 
series of house designs a two-story, seven-room cottage — s,ain flight of 1 5’, 1 : 3'6" 



























































. stairs: step 5’, step 4’6” HY rail sash frames to be box fri ime sash 1%, %x4 pul 
of modern arrangement and finish. The body of the steps 3’4”, 1 platform a6" xt’, platform oak ley s, 1ox7% parting stop, ir stops, %x1%, blind 
} : cg rf a ee me aa ee flooring, treads 15%x1 ; x74o, stringers 15 ;x12, stops 74 x4!'s, outside casing 15x, 4” apron and stoo! 
nOUSE 1S of square design, siving the greatest space for 2x6 carriages, 3x4 en square newels. i plain. 
the given amount ot wall jsurface and an excellent ap- Finish floor, first floor: 750 feet of matched and dressed S chamber windows, 2-light checkrail sash, top light divided 
irae — ns . ar eee . . ‘ ee red oak, %x214, 350 feet of %x3% white maple flooring. 1%, sash, glass opening 28x26. 
pearance is secured by the treatment of the exterior wall Finish floor, chamber floor: 1,100 feet of 1x8 B and Better 1 bathroom window, 1% sash, glass opening 24x22. Frames 
surface. Che first story 1s sided on the outside with edge grain yellow pine flooring. pulley stiles %x5%, blind stops %x4%, parting stop 
i EE i ee * . rs An } 72 lineal feet 34 x7 base for living room and hall. 14x%, inside stops 4x14, outside casing to be sam 
L by 12 cypress siding, faced with the dressed side in 100 lineal feet %x6 base for kitchen and pantry. width as half timber and planted on after second coat 
and stained brown with a creosote stain, this treatment 190 lineal feet %x614 base chamber floor. _ of plaster. 
being applie also ) ie half ti ering of » seen 66 lineal feet % x4 base closets and bathroom. Attic windows, 6 casement sash 1’6”x2’2”, frames 1x4% 
ellg Ap} lied alsc t the alt timbering of the Ssecc nd 6O lineal feet 4x7 base dining-room. stiles 14%, stops, casing formed by half timber. 
story. The panels in the second story are not of con- 40 lineal feet %x3 chair rail, kitchen. 2 basement doors 2’6’x6'6", 13% thick 
crete or plaster, but instead are filled in with narrow yel- 24 lineal feet 4x3 chair rail, bathroom. 2 basement door frames %x5%%, jambs %x1% stops, % 
aed +7: ae . ~ ore : _ : ji «0 lineal feet 4x34 plate rail, dining room, 4 members. square casing. 
low pine ceiling, painted white. The verge boards, beams 24 3x 4—4 wall panel strips, dining-room. 1 outside basement door 2’8”’x6’8”, 13% thick, 5-crosspane! 
and false beams also are stained brown. The roof is to 2 7x 7—7 posts, with cap, opening 9’8”x7’, 4” casing. door, upper panel glass. 
be e red ith Oreo ‘ed cedar shingles . her 3 73x 8—6 shelves, pantry. 1 outside door frame, 15% x54 rabbited jambs, 15%x2 outsid: 
€ coverer with regon red cedar shing es (or nort lerh 3 %x12—6 shelves, pantry. casing, 7x4 insid 15% sill. 
white cedar shingles if preferred ) stained in red with a 1 counter shelf, with drawers and bins under. 1 entrance door 1%x3 red oak veneered craftsman 
. IE ae ey Tha TRS oe A ee 6 7gx12—3 shelves, closets. style. 
good creosote stain. Z The entrance, porch and adjoining 2 %x12—5 shelves, closets. 1 outside door 1% x2'8”x6’8" same design. Frames 15¢x5\% 
terrace have brick piers with cement caps and insets. 2 7,x12—3’6” shelves, closets. rabbited jambs, 15sx2 outside casing. 
The arranceme : : = ; a ae 8 cellar window frames. 2 doors 134 x2’8”x7’ 
Che arrangement of the interiors will be easily under 8 cellar cagh for same, 236° thick, o°77x1's" 2 doors 18yx2'8” 
stood from the floor plans. It will be noted that the first 4 kitchen and pantry windows, 2-light checkrail sash, glass 4 frames 7% i Ss 1:x114 stops, 7% x4 casing. 
“ ‘ows the hs oar} r To ¢ inne ) yrae- 24x24. q - 2 doors 2’8” x68” thick, 5 panel doors. 
floor throws the h ull, living room and dining room prac 1 hall window, 2-light checkrail sash, leaded 26x24 glass 6 doors 2'4°x6'S” thick, 5-panel doors 
tically together, wide open doorways separating them. 1 


wardrobe door 2’6”x6'6", 14g thick, 5-panel 


casement window, living room, 3-transom lights, sash 
°C wardrobe door thick, 5-panel 


1 
The dining room opens into the kitchen through the 2'2”x1'8"; 3 casement sash 2"2 1 is 
. ° —— casement windows, living room, 2 sash : Door frames, 7% . loxl' stops, 4” casing 
pantry, but the distance through the two doors is short. xo'a” 1 sideboard 46 deep, glass doors, 
1 
1 










2 case- 
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ment windows, dining-room, 2-sash, each 
The first story is to be floored in oak with maple flooring caseme nt window, dining-room, | A-transom lights, sash medicine case 2'x2’6"xX6", mirror panel. 
" ‘ . 3 1’'8”x1'2”; 1 casement sash 1’8”x4 500 feet Hynes quilted sea-grass floor lining 
in the kitchen; the second story in edge grain vellow 
pine, with a tile floor in-the bathroom. It is intended to 
have the interior finished in plain craftsman trim, in 
square posts and square caps. The estimated cost of 
$3,560 includes a basement with cement floor and porce- 
lain lined plumbing of the best grade, set as shown on 
the plans and properly connected with the sewer. If it 
is desired to build such a house where public sewage and 
water conveniences are not available plans can be fur- 
nished for a septic sewage tank system and also for an 
individual water supply system with ample pressure for 
fire protective purposes as well as for the domestic 
supply. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will keep a full set of 
tracings in stock for each plan published, so that blue 
prints may be furnished to readers at approximate cost. 
The architect furnishes the following estimate and bill 
of materials: 





















ESTIMATED COST OF MASONWORK 
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basement stairs: 11 1% treads, 13 risers %x 


8—38, ‘1 platform 3’x3’, % matched 3%” fir or spruce floor- AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S HOUSE PLAN NO. 1. 
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2,000 feet Bird’s Neponset black sheathing paper or equiva- 
lent. 
HARDWARE. 
[Yale & Towne or Corbin’s.] 
1 cylinder front door set, 54%2x4, G. B. finish, escutcheon 8x10, 
yutside 212x8, inside 3 G.S. keys, 415x4% G. B. B. 
1 rear door lock 3%x4%, steel case and front, 2 latchkeys. 
1 deadlock key, finished lemon-brass or steel, escutcheon $ 3 
1 basement door lock 3%x8%4 cast-iron, steel face and strike, 
escutcheon Ty L. B. or steel, 
( pairs of 4x4 steel loose pin butts for same. 
» ement door locks 3%x3%4 steel face, copper finish. 
2 pairs of 344x314 steel butt 
t doors ground floor, lock 38%x3%4 L. B. finish or gen. bronze. 
4 pairs 4x4 loose pin butts, steel L. B. finish. 
1 double door lock square for 4144x383, finish G. B. 
brass. 
3 pairs G. B. 4x4 butts. 
1 double door Cremorne bolt, G. B. lemon-brass finish. 














lemon- 


7 doors, chamber floor, 3%x38%4 steel face lock set, escutcheon 
2%x7, L. B. finish. 

1 bathroom door deadlock set, 3%x3%, no key deadbolt op- 
erated inside, steel face, N. P. inside, L. B. outside. 

8 pairs 8x3 steel butts, basement windows. 

8% door buttons, basement windows. 

8 wrought hooks and staples, basement windows. 

4 sash locks, pantry and kitchen windows. 

4 pairs sash, flush, 14%x2% lifts. 

16 cast-iron weights. 

2 sash locks, hall windows. 

2 pairs sash lifts, hall windows. 

4 cast-iron lifts, hall windows. 

7 sash locks, chamber windows. 

7 pair sash lifts, chamber windows 

28 cast-iron weights, chamber windows 

1 sash lock, bathroom. 

1 pair sash lifts, bathroom. 

4 cast-iron weights, bathroom. 


4 hanks Silver Lake sash cord. 
Casemeat Sash. 
casement sash openers 24%x1%, rod %x12, living room 
¥% pairs of brass 2%” casement hinges, living 1eon 
casement sash fasteners, 
brass 3%” bolts 
8” hooks and staples. 
pairs 2” brass hinges. 
Dining-Room. 
casement sash openers 2%x1%, rod *: x12 
pairs 2%” brass butts. 
casement rim fasteners. 
brass bolts 334”. 


Miscellaneous, 
keg four-penny shingle nails. 
kegs eight-penny sheathing and flooring nails 
keg ten-penny sheathing and flooring nails 
keg sixteen-penny studding and framing nails 
keg six-penny ceiling nails. 


















































SALESMEN AT DINNER. 


| Reported by a staff representative of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan, 21.—The most successful of its 
annual banquets, of which it was the twelfth, was the 
dinner given by the Union Association of Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen in Cleveland Monday night, Jan- 
uary 20, just a day in advance of the annual meeting 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. Alto- 
gether 151 persons sat down at the tables spread in the 
lattice room of the Hotel Statler and all declared they 
had one of the best times of their lives. Included among 
the guests were practically all of the officers of the retail 
association, 

Secretary J. P. Bartelle, of Toledo, introduced J, Elam 
Artz, of Dayton, as toastmaster, a duty which that dis 
tinguished wholesaler and former retailer discharged 
with unction and success. The speakers of the evening 
included among others O. H. Bachtel, of Canton, presi 
dent of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers; 
Al G, Flournoy, of Rainy Lake, Minn.; Frank Snell, of 
New Orleans, La.; Robert Stewart, of Dayton; F. D. 
Torrence, of Xenia; Walter Hyde, of Columbus; Harry 
G. Sheldon, of Fremont; O. W. Bloom, of Dayton, and 
W. M. MePherson, of Chicago, Tl. 

The hit of the evening was scored by Laban H. Mur- 
ray, of South Charleston, one of the winners in the recent 
‘*Salesmen’s Contest?’ in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Mr. Murray took for his topie ‘‘The Qualifications of a 
Lumber Salesman,’’ and his speech was declared by all 
present to be a classic. It follows in full: 

After To was asked to say a few words here I went to 
several members of our organization who have traveled 
years to my months, and asked them what they consider to 
be the essential qualifications of a successful lumber sales 
man. Should you be so fortunate as to discover anything 
worth while in these remarks, to them is due the credit. 
If, however, they are simply a waste of time, it is because I 
have forgotten what [To was told to say 


Salesmanship in its broadest sense is a restricted form of 
oratory. Ve, as salesmen, try to persuade an individual to 
our own way of thinking, while the orator attempts to 
accomplish the same object upon a veroup of individuals 
with several advantages in his favor, (1) Ile is not called 
upon to answer the doubts which may arise in the minds of 
his hearers (2) Ile is not thrown into direct personal 


contact with his audience, that they may detect the short 
comings which are common to us all. Again, he frequently 
has the decided advantage of having already secured their 
money. 

Many salesmen are privileged to substantiate their argu 
ments with the use of samples, in which case the experienced 
customer is as well qualified as the salesman to pass judg- 
ment upon the products offered for sale. 

It has been said that the evolution of the commercial 
traveler is bummer, drummer, and traveling salesman. Time 
was when a salesman could openly be an all-round sport. 
hut the increased competition in commercial development 
demands a conservation of the salesman’s energy for quick 
‘thinking and convincing arguments. The sales department is 
given the greatest attention in many of our present day 
institutions. The members of that department are well 
paid, and to them are extended greater privileges than to 
other employees. There may be rules and regulations for 
other departments, but there are few, if any, for ours. — It 
certainly is a truism—‘You can always tell a salesman, but 
you can't tell him much.” To be suecessful, he must have 
individuality, a keen insight into human nature, and suffi- 
cient versatility to inspire confidence under varying condi- 
tions. Whatever may be the sins of a traveling salesman, if 
he is successful, he certainly follows the Biblical injunction 

“Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them 
that weep.” 


‘ Cooperation Among Lumber Salesmen. 


But there are so many distinctive features of a lumber 
salesman that he is in a class by himself. The most notice- 
able characteristic of the members of our fraternity is their 
clannishness. JI have heard many commercial travelers. 
carrying other lines, observe that whenever two or more 
lumber salesmen are seen in the same train, railway station, 
or hotel, they are invariably associating together. This is 
not done for self-protection, but is the result of friendship. 
Cooperation and an exchange of courtesies prevail as in 
no other line. My first day on the road I called upon the 
Montpelier Lumber Co., in Indiana. An experienced sales- 
man, who many of you know, listened to my feeble attempt 
to sell the dealer, and after I had failed, he asked me to 
remain and walk over to the hotel with him. He sold two 
cars, and as soon as we were alone, he said, “You have not 
been on the road Jong.” I replied. “This is my first day.” 
He then suggested that I travel with him for the remainder 
of the week, observe his methods of selling lumber, and he 
would criticise mine. Many of you here would do the same 
thing, but that was my first observation of the cooperation 
which exists among lumber salesmen, and I shall feel for 
that gentleman a life-long obligation. 

A few weeks ago we received 2 notice of the loss of one of 
our members. Not one of us thought of that death as 
broadening the field for our own sales, but we read the 
letter with the deepest sorrow for the loss of a dear friend. 
We willingly contribute our part, small that it is, as a token 
of remembrance to his family. 

A few months ago, through the thoughtfulness of Mr. Bar- 
telle, we helped to relieve the misfortune of a member who 
sought to regain his health in distant State and among 
strangers. This was not done in the spirit of charity, but 








as an evidence of the mutual esteem and cooperation which 
exists among us. 

Gentlemen, these are a few of the reasons that cause me 
to speak of our organization as a fraternity. 

Lumber merchants are above the average socially, intellect- 
ually, financially, and morally. They represent the highest 
type of citizenship in the communities in which they live. 
This condition, in turn, influences us. It demands a suales- 
man who can meet them on the common ground of being 
a gentleman; a man with an accurate knowledge of grades, 
with versatility, and with absolute integrity to win and 
maintain their confidence. Few of our customers have ever 
heen to the mills, and we carry no samples. Consequently, 
they must depend upon our description of the stocks offered 
for sale, and it certainly would be a short-sighted policy 
on our part to misrepresent our products to the customer. 

There are many manufacturers who produce grades similar 
in character and mill-work. In many instances their prices 
are nearly the same. They have equal facilities for handling 
orders, but that firm whose salesman has won the implicit 
confidence of the buyer is the one best equipped to secure 
the order. 

The contidence reposed in us by the retail lumber mer 
chant is our all-valuable asset which determines our earning 
capacity. Webster's definition of a gentleman is, “A man of 
high honor.’ Therefore, the main qualifications of a suc- 
cessful lumber salesman are those of a perfect gentleman. 





Union Salesmen in Business Meeting. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 22.—The Union Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen at its annual meeting 
in Cleveland this afternoon decided to withdraw from 
the National Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men. The vote was a tie, 23 to 23, and President C. J. 
Allen, of Dayton, cast the deciding vote in favor of 
withdrawal. The action was taken only after long and 
spirited debate. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer J. P. Bartelle, of 
Toledo, showed that the Union association has 249 mem- 
bers, an increase of 60 during 1912. Several others 
joined after the presentation of this report and the asso- 
ciation is now in the best condition in its history. Finan- 
cially Mr. Bartelle reported a balance of $380.07 in the 
treasury. During the year three funeral benefits of 
#100 each were paid. The auditing committee, consisting 
of W. B. Maepherson, J. W. Urban and W. B. Stewart, 
approved the report and complimented the secretary 
treasurer. 

The association by motion expressed its regret at the 
death during the year of three members—the late A. 8S. 
Springer, A. L. Stem and James H. Barr. 

The beautiful button presented by Ben L. Stephens & 
Co., of Toledo, was adopted as the official emblem of 
the association and the company warmly thanked for its 
generosity. 

The report of H. G. Sheldon, of Fremont, delegate 
to the last meeting of the national association, precipi- 
tated a lively discussion which brought forth a motion 
by W. E. Ford, of Mansfield, that the Union association 
withdraw. It carried, as above stated. 

The dues of the Union association were increased from 
$1 to $2 a year and the salary of the secretary-treasurer 
from $150 to $250. 

On recommendation of the nominating committee, con- 
sisting of J. W. Urban, of Piqua, W. B. Stewart, of 
Dayton, and E. E. Ginn, of Washington Court House 
the following officers were unamimously elected: 

President—J. S. Hayward, Cleveland. 

Vice President—Ben R. Johnson, Toledo. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. P. Bartelle, Toledo. 

Direetors—C. E. DeLong, Toledo, and J. FE. Artz, Dayton 








The Union Association Now Has a Button. 

For some time there has been a sentiment in the 
Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen 
for the adoption of an emblem to be worn in the coat 
lapels of the members. As a result Ben L. Stephens & 
Co. have supplied the association with such a button, 
the design having been made by Ben R. Johnson, of To- 
ledo, Ohio. The button shows a white X on a_ black 
background, and bears the initials of the organization. 
It is unusually attractive. 





THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The National Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Saisemen never had a better outlook than now, and there 
is every reason to believe it will make the most of the 
opportunity. Certainly all the elements with which the 
salesman comes into contact ought to be willing, in view 
of the present state of the industry, to recognize the 
legitimate salesman and to assist him in improving con- 
ditions in his own particular department. 

Of first and most vital importance is it that the 
auxiliary associations should be represented at the 


national meeting, when called. The salesmen’s oganiza- 
tions now meeting in connection with retail meetings 
should delegate one or more members to attend the 
national meeting. It is presumed that this meeting will 
be held the latter part of February and that it will be 
held in Chicago. 

There are things that the national association can not 
do for the local association and that it ought not to 
be expected to do. It is just as certain, however, that 
there are things that the national association can do for 
the lumber and sash and door salesmen of the country 
that they can not do in a smaller body. To accomplish 
some things it is necessary to use volley fire, and that 
is where the national association is the force likely to 
accomplish results. 

The national association is essentially a delegate body. 
Auxiliary associations now contributing to the national 
association should see that they are represented at that 
meeting. More than that, the few other salesmen’s 
organizations in the lumber industry who are not con- 
tributing should come into the fold and help make the 
national association a vital force. 

In a case where a salesmen’s organization has held its 
annual meeting and failed to appoint delegates, its 
directors would be justified in taking that action now 
and delegating somebody to attend the national meeting. 

When that meeting is held it should receive the ideas, 
through the delegates present, of the lumber salesmen of 
the country. It should be prepared to undertake to 
carry out their wise wishes where it is in the province of 
a national body. It should select its officers for 1913 
with extreme care, and outline a definite program of 
action and attempt to achieve definite results. 

President Ransom Griffin, of Indianapolis, Ind., says, 
in a letter to this department of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: 

In the issue of January 11 of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
there is an article in regard to the future of the National 
association, * * There is no doubt as to the future 
of the National. .We assure you the association is going to 
live. J think, and believe you think, it is necessary that 
the lumber salesmen be united in some way and, under the 
status of the present state organizations, the only way 1 
see this can be accomplished is through the National asso 
ciation. I wish all lumber and sash and door salesmen's 
associations would become members of the National asso 
ciation with a view to the betterment of all concerned. 











WITH THE BOYS ON THE ROAD. 


F. B. Anderson, formerly with the Central Warehouse 
Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., has become sales 
manager of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co., of Minne- 
apolis. 


Norman Beard, formerly with the Kirby Lumber Co., 
of Houston, Tex., has accepted a position with the Chi- 
cago Lumber & Coal Co., of Texas, as city salesman in 
Houston, and will take up his new duties February 1. 


A. C. Bond, traveling representative of the H. B. 
Waite Lumber Co., has recovered from an attack of 
typhoid fever, during which he was cared for at St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn., and is out hustling 
for business again. 


Irving Swan, who has been connected with the sales 
force of the Sabine Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., has 
left that company and secured a position with the C&n- 
tral Coal & Coke Co., of Houston, whom he will repre- 
sent in Texas and Louisiana territory, with headquar- 
ters in Houston. 


F. A. Kingsley, formerly sales manager of the Cen- 
tral Warehouse Lumber Co., Minnesota Transfer, Minn., 
has joined the sales staff of the H. B. Waite Lumber 
Co., of Minneapolis. He formerly was with the Old 
Oregon Lumber Co. in charge of its transfer warehouse 
at Marshall, Minn., but for four years has been with the 
Central Warehouse Co. 





BLOCKS TOO CLOSE TOGETHER. 


LittLe Rock, Ark., Jan. 20.—The recent trouble with 
creosoted paving blocks at Fort Smith appears to have 
been much exaggerated. It is stated that the swelling 
and interference with street car rails were due to lack 
of judgment as to expansion joints and not to any fault 
of the blocks. The cost of street repair will probably 
not exceed $1,000 and will have to be borne by the 
paving district, whose engineer was responsible for lay 
ing the blocks too close together. 
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PREPARING LOGGED-OFF LAND FOR THE PLOW. 


Experiments in the Far Northwest — Eliminating Stumps and Logs — Details and Results of Sixteen Methods of 
Clearing for Agriculture—Costs and the Relative Advantages of Various Fuels. 


Lumbermen and homesteaders interested in clearing 
logged-off lands will find much valuable information in 
three bulletins issued by the State College of Washington. 
Two of the bulletins, ‘‘ Methods of Clearing a Off 


Lands,’’ by H. W. Sparks, supervisor of 
demonstration farms of the State college, and 
‘*Cost and Methods of Clearing Land in 
Western Washington,’’ by Harry Thompson, 
in charge of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
are the result of cooperative investigations 
between the Washington Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. ‘The third, consisting of (a) ‘‘Pre- 
liminary Report on Some Experiments in 
Clearing Logged-Off Lands with a Stump 
Burner,’’ and (b) ‘‘A Promising Method for 
Destroying Stumps and Logs,’’ by W. H. 
Lawrence, is the result of investigations con- 
ducted at Puyallup. The bulletins are illus- 
trated with halftones depicting the different 
methods employed. 

In the first-named bulletin 16 different ex- 
periments are described. Experiments 1 and 
2 were made in an endeavor to find some soil 
binder that would be cheap and easily applied. 
Selecting a number of representative stumps 
on the campus of the University of Washing- 
ton, at Seattle, each was prepared by digging 
away the surface soil so as to make a 
V-shaped trench about 12 inches wide and 10 
inches deep. Fuel was prepared and laid in 
the trench and covered with paper to prevent 
the sand running into the fuel, some sand 
spread out over the paper and the binding 
material (coal tar for one stump and pine 
tar for another) sprinkled on, followed by 
more sand and more binder, which made an 
almost air-tight cover. Air for the combus- 
tion was provided by using four pieces of 
2-inch gas pipe inserted at regular intervals 
and. fire was started in the opening left for 
that purpose. The start was good, but as the 
burning proceeded it soon became evident that 
the heat was too great, as the tar was burned 
instead of coking to form a soil binder. In 
experiments 3, asphalt, mixed with sand and 
gravel, was used, but the same results were 
obtained as with the tar. 

In experiment 4, continuing the soil binder 
theory, lime was applied in two different 
ways. Over one part of the fire oxide of lime 
(freshly burned) was mixed, slaked with just 
enough water to keep from burning. Mixing 
this carefully with the sand by shoveling it 
several times the mixture was used to cover 
the fuel, some paper being placed as before 
and air supplied by the gas pipe. Another 
portion of the lime and sand was mixed much 
as a mason prepares his mortar, but somewhat 
dryer, being about as dry as it could be and 
stick together. 

Both were sprinkled with water and the fire 
started, with the result that the burning con- 
tinued longer than in the previous experi- 
ments; the mortar mixture proved to be bet- 
ter than the dry, but both fires failed to fire 
stump. There seems to be a possibility of 
good results if this method is followed with 
some modifications, but it is not very promis- 
ing because of the need of water and the 
labor in preparing. At Lake Whatcom a 
similar experiment, using some clay and sand 
mixed, like mortar, was successful, but the 
mixture was not any better than the clay by 
itself. The sand might be useful when the 
supply of clay was difficult to obtain and was 
used thus to save the expense. 


Experiment 5. 


Experiment 5 consisted of some other 
stumps fired by the usual method and covered 
with carefully hand-selected and hand-placed 
pieces of clay, placing all the larger pieces 
on one side of the stump and the other, finer 
material on the other side, fueled and fired as 
before. At the start the hand-selected chunks 
seemed to give the best results, but the fire 
soon went out after the supply of added fuei 
was exhausted, while the fire under the finer 
material continued to burn. 

Experiment 6 was undertaken with a view 
of finding a cheap concentrated fuel that 
could be used in the trench, starting a fire 
low on the roots which would burn sufficiently 
strong to raise the heat under the cover to 
such a degree that the roots must burn. There 
were some good coal cinders near at hand con- 
taining a large percentage of ash, which were 
nonconductors. Some pieces of bark and 


chips were gathered and with a supply of dry wood of 
for kindling these were laid around the stump in the 
Two gallons of fuel oil were poured over the 
material and it was then covered with pieces of bark, 
and this with a covering of coal cinders, and fired in the 


trench. 
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sulphur and one-half pound of saltpeter 


(nitrate of potash) were mixed thoroughly and placed 


around a stump covered with cinders and fired. 


Twenty 


four hours afterward no fire was visible and the cover 


ing was removed. 
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be a quantity of coke of greater bulk than the fuel 
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The heat was too intense and the kindling fue! 
coked instead of burning. 

Experiment 8 consisted of preparing two 
stumps as usual with fuel oil, applying 
quart of kerosene to one and % quart 
to the other, around over the surface of th 
fuel before covering, then covering and firing 
at the opening ‘left for that purpose. The 
fire from the gasoline was around the stum} 
in a flash, but did not burn long enough to 
develop the heat necessary to fire the fuel oil. 
The kerosene was slower but there was not 
much advantage noticeable. 

In experiment 9 iron was used to convey 
the heat inside the sound wood. From six to 
eight thirty-penny nails were driven into the 
wood in a spot not larger than a man’s hand, 
using several groups of spikes around the 
stump, leaving about an inch of the head of 
each spike projecting out so as to absorb the 
heat. The stump took fire at the points where 
the spikes had been driven and burned suc 
cessfully. 

Experiment 10 was a duplicate experiment 
of 5, using hand-sorted cinders instead of 
clay with about the same results as were 
obtained from the clay. Experiment 11 was 
a repetition of 6 with an artificial covering 
in sandy soil, digging a trench and fueling 
and firing in the same way, but using clay 
from the nearest supply point for covering. 
Good results were obtained in this test. 


Experiment 12. 

Experiment 12 was planned to test in a 
larger way the artificial covering used in 
experiments 6 and 11, and concentrated fuel. 
Eighteen stumps that had been previously 
prepared were fired in about six hours by two 
men with the help of a third man to haul 
the material used to the ground. The smallest 
stump was 26 inches in diameter and the 
largest 62 inches at the cut-off, averaging 
24.66 inches. Fifteen of these stumps were 
fir, two were hemlock and one was cedar. The 
method employed was to dig a narrow trench 
around the base of the stump, remove the 
bark and use about one-half bushel of saw- 
dust around the trench, then some kindling 
wood which was split from sound fir cut from 
logs on the ground. Fuel oil was then poured 
over this, using from 1 gallon on the smallest 
to 3 gallons on the largest stumps, averaging 
about 11%4 gallons for each stump. This oil 
cost was about 8 cents a gallon by the barrel. 
Next was added some wood, split like stove 
wood, and placed over the kindling, oil and 
sawdust to hold the cover up and to furnish 
additional fuel. The large holes and crevices 
were filled with pieces of bark, rotten wood, 
ferns, etc. The fuel around 10 of the stumps 
was covered with clay and around eight of 
the stumps with cinders. The following morn- 
ing 15 of the 18 stumps were burning and 
continued to burn through the most adverse 
weather conditions of the year. One of the 
three that failed to continue to burn was a 
cedar, one a green fir and the other a dead 
fir. Some of those successfully fired were 
rekindled afterward to assist the weak places, 
but on the whole they burned remarkably 
well, those in the sandy soil burning better 
than in the clay. 

Experiment 13 was undertaken to reduce 
the amount of fuel by firing the stump in 
one or more places, which may be best deter- 
mined by the size and local conditions of each 
stump. Three auger holes were bored, one 
from each side of the projecting part of the 
stump that makes a root when underground, 
and another about half way between the two, 
but lower down, and so bored as to intersect 
about 12 or 15 inches below the surface. All 
these holes were near the ground line. Having 
filled these holes with fuel oil a fire was started 
over them and the fire covered with soil. The 
supposition was that the oil would be drawn out 
gradually to supply the fire and the fire would 
follow into these holes, but in the trial the 
oil did not burn out sufficiently to open an 
air vent through the auger holes and the 
attempt was a failure. 

In experiment 14 the work of ‘attempting 
to reduce the amount of fuel was continued. 
A hole was dug about 1 foot deep on a favor- 
able place on the stump, the hole being large 


enough to hold about as much wood as could be easily 


carried on one arm. 


From the opposite side of the 


root-like projection and about 1 foot above the surface, 
an auger hole was bored down and across the root so as 
to come out a little below the ground line where the 
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ole had previously been dug. In a few hours the fuel 

aud burned down to a bed of coals. The auger hole 

cing ‘left open afforded a good draft and at this time 

quart of fuel oil was poured down the hole, resulting 
n a good fire. One of these auger holes was not cov- 
red sufficiently and the fire died out after burning 
iway the greater part of the roots. This experiment 
suggested the possibility of firing stumps in the sandy 
soils, without the trenches all around, and if success- 
ful in general practice will save in amount of artificial 
‘over required, as well as amount of fuel needed. 

Experiment 15 was made to test the oil absorbing 
apacity of sawdust. Fuel in bulk costs about 90 cents 
« barrel, but about $4 a barrel when bought in single 
barrel lots. A measured quantity of sawdust was treated 
with oil in proportion to two parts of sawdust to one of 
oil, which was found to be a little too much oil in such 
quantities as to secure best prices and mixing it with 
sawdust or some other absorbent, so that the operator 
can haul his supply of concentrated fuel in his wagon 
box if desired. 

Some times the fires go out before all the roots are 
burned deep enough to be out of the way of the plow, 
and several experiments were tried to discover the easiest 
and most efficient method of refiring such roots. Several 
attempts were made in experiment 16 by building fire 
on top of the exposed roots and covering with sod and 
soil. The greater part of these failed, probably because 
the ashes of the burning wood fell on the upper 
surface of the roots and because much of the heat of the 
fire was lost. Fires started at the charred ends of the 
roots were uniformly much more successful. 


; Results of Experiments. 

The results of these experiments showed the following 
facts: First, the char-pit method, which has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated to be economical in 
operation and very effective in removing 


fuse will cause misfires or delayed blasts. It is safe to 
say that most of the painful or fatal accidents have 
resulted from delayed blasts caused by a defect in the 
safety fuse. Never investigate a shot that does not 
explode when it should. Leave it for several hours and 
do not work around or near the stump under which the 
charge is;-then explode by carefully placing and firing 
a small charge near the one that did not explode. Put- 
ting the holes under the stumps is without doubt the 
most important as well as the most laborious part of 
stump blasting. The tools needed for digging these holes 
are a bar having one sharp chisel point for cutting 
small roots and the other point a round one for dis- 
lodging gravel and small stones—this bar should be 
6 or 7 feet long; a long-handled shovel; a 3-inch auger, 
with a 5-foot shank, having a barhandle at the top for 
turning, a narrow shovel or spoon with a long handle, 
and an ax. A good spoon may be made by turning up 
the sides of a long-handled shovel. The bore hole should 
go under a stump at an angle of about 45°, though this 
can be varied to suit the circumstances. The bottom of 
the hole should be slightly beyond the center and from 
18 inches to 3 feet below the base of the stump. When 
the hole under the stump is completed it may be loaded. 
If there is no water in the hole it is good practice to 
remove the paraffin wrappers from the powder and to 
pour the powder loosely into the hole, packing it firmly. 
Care should be taken not to strike a heavy blow, but 
the powder should be packed hard enough to exclude all 
the air. The primer is placed upon the charge, the end 
of the fuse being held or fastened to the side of the 
stump, and fine earth thrown upon the charge to the 
depth of an inch or so and packed lightly by a wooden 
tamping stick. This stick should be about 244 inches 
in diameter and 8 feet long. After 4 or 5 inches of fine 
earth has been packed lightly but firmly the filling can 





stumps standing in clayey soils, may be suc- 
cessfully applied to stumps on sandy lands. 
This can best be accomplished by using 
some artificial cover rather than the soil 
surrounding the stump for covering the 
material to be fired. This artificial covering 
material must be such that it will not be 
affected by heat and should be porous or 
granular in form so as not to cause too rapid 
burning, since the object of the process is to 
char rather than completely to destroy the 
stump. Coal cinders have been found to be 
excellent cover for this purpose. Clay soil 
when heated by the fires underneath takes on 
granular character which fits it to serve ad- 
mirably for this purpose. Lime and sand 
mixed as in preparation of plasterer’s mortar 
make a good artificial cover if no cheaper 
material is available. 

Second, the firing of stumps which are very 
wet on the outside may be facilitated by driv- 
ing a number of large spikes through the wet 
outer layers into dry portions of the stump, 
leaving the spikes to project into the kindling 
material from which the stump is to be fired. 

Third, where cheap fuel for kindling the 
fires around the base of the stumps is not 
available fuel oil may be economically and 
satisfactorily used for this purpose. It is best 
applied by mixing with dry sawdust, as a 
given quantity of oil will go much further 
if used in this way. Fuel oil might be pur- 
chased in bulk at some central point and there 
mixed with the proper proportion of sawdust 
and this mixture hauled to the land which 
is to be cleared. Under favorable conditions 
kindling wood placed around the entire base 
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of the stump is the cheapest process, and no 
other fuel than that to be found on the prem- 





Fig. L—A green fir stump 5 feet ir diameter at the top, and measuring 22 around 
the base, burned at cost of $2.60. 


some time before the failure can be investigated. 

The advantages in using a battery in blasting stumps 
are: a saving in the amount of powder used; holes can 
nearly always be made by an auger, as small charges are 
used; hollow stumps, stumps that are burned out in the 
center or down to the ground, and stumps where the 
roots are grown together can be blasted to better advan- 
tage by its use. The disadvantages in using a battery 
are: more labor is required in handling the leading wire, 
making the connections and loading the extra holes re- 
quired; more detonaters are used and more time is 
required to blast a given number of stumps. Where 
the stumps root deeply and are solid there is no object 
in using a battery, but where there is a large number 
of hollow cedar stumps or shallow rooted fir stumps a 
battery may be used to advantage. 

In using the battery the priming, loading and tamping 
are done in the same manner as when the safety fuse is 
used. The electric fuse is used instead of the blasting 
cap and the safety fuse. The 6-foot fuse is found to be 
the best for general use. After a few shots most of the 
fuse wire can be picked up and used for connecting 
wire. All wire ends should be scraped clean and bright 
before they are connected. When working in the rain the 
joints should be insulated by covering with tape. The 
leading wires should be long enough to reach at least 
300 feet from the blast. 

The stump puller has been in use for many years, and 
while it does not permit of more than a slow and some- 
what unsatisfactory method of clearing land many small 
tracts have been cleared by its use. The donkey engine 
has been used in clearing land for about 10 years. It 
has been used most extensively in Skagit and Whatcom 
Counties, Wash., and in British Columbia. During the 
time the donkey engine has been in use for this purpose 
more land has been cleared by it than by the use of all 
the other methods combined. 

A few gasoline engines of small power have 
been tried for pulling stumps on smail tracts 
of clearing. They operate slowly and two 
men with a good team, blocks and line can 
do fully as much as one of these outfits and 
at about the same cost. The bulletin says 
that many have tried out the methods for 
destroying stumps by use of chemicals but 
have met with no success whatever. 


The Blowing Machine. 


The blowing machine for burning stumps 
usually consists of a gasoline engine, a blower, 
a distributer and several lengths of rubber 
hose with short lengths of pipe upon one end. 
One method of operating is to bore holes with 
an inch and a quarter auger into the roots 
of the large stumps at sufficient depth below 
the,surface to permit of plowing, the earth 
having first been removed from around the 
stump to a depth of from 12 to 18 inches. A 
fire is then started at the bottom of the holes 
by means of a hot iron and the nozzles placed 
at the openings. The air blast keeps the fire 
going. Another method of operating is to 
chop a notch into the stump at several points 
and to roll short logs against it at these 
points, start fires between the logs and the 
stump and direct the blasts of air upon the 
fires. The destruction of the stump by this 
method does not take place as quickly as is 
popularly supposed or as quickly as claimed 
by the inventors of the process. 

Under the most favorable conditions and 
with the lightest clearing found the cheapest 
that logged-off land can be prepared for the 
plow is $50 an acre. The maximum should not 
reach over $150 an acre, although there are 
exceptional tracts that will cost $200 an acre 
to clear. 


ises is necessary. Fig. M—Hole in the ground left when small fir tree was burned by aid of stump Investigations conducted at the western 
: ‘es . burner. x . - F 
Fourth, the use of artificial aids to com- Fig. N—Hole left in the ground after the stump shown in Fig. L was destroyed. Washington experiment station at Puyallup, 
bustion as shown by experiment 7 requires Fig. O—Manner in which base of stump is burned out in using the stump burner. 


Ana: : - : Fig. S—Stump 4% feet in diameter, measuring a little less than 19 feet in circum- 
considerable skill in order to control the ference 6 feet from the base, burned at a cost of $2.60. 


amount of heat generated, and the experiment Fig. T—Shows holes in the ground after large stump shown in Fig. S 


will not be generally successful in the hands 
of common operators. 

Fifth, roots that have not burned deep 
enough may be burned again, always easiest at the 
charred end. Both stumps and roots fire more easily 
from the under side. 

These experiments were conducted at different times 
with a view of better testing the methods in the varied 
soil conditions and to give the greater number of those 
interested an opportunity to see the methods. Experi- 
ments were always open to those who wished to investi- 
gate, and Supervisor Sparks gave thirty-seven lectures 
and demonstrations during the progress of the work. 

Professor Thompson in his bulletin on ‘‘The Cost and 
Methods of Clearing Land in Western Washington’’ 
describes the cost and utility of blasting, lighting either 
by fuse or electrie battery; stump pullers, donkey en- 
gine, burning methods and use of chemicals in the 
destruction of stumps. 


Best Time to Blast. 


The most economical time to blast stumps is in the 
rainy season when the soil is saturated with water. When 
the stumping power is brought upon the farm it should 
be stored in a dry, well-ventilated building at some dis- 
tance from the other buildings. This building should 
be kept locked to prevent others than the powder men 
from handling the explosives. Caps and fuses can be 
kept in the same building, but they should be packed in 
a box of sawdust until they are taken out for use in the 
field. This box should be kept some distance from the 
boxes of powder. The fuse should be of good quality, 
free from imperfections and waterproof. Imperfect 


destroyed. 


CLEARING LAND WITH STUMP BURNER. 


be shoveled in and should be tamped solidly by hand as 
the hole is filled to the surface of the ground. Upon 
the tamping depends much of the success of the shot. 
If there is water in the hole under the stump the pow- 
der should not be taken out of the wrappers, but the 
sticks should be tied in bundles with the primer in the 
center and the bunch shoved to the bottom by means of 
a tamping stick. When the material will permit it the 
tamping should be done if water is in the hole in the 
same manner as if the hole were dry. 


Lighting the Fuse. 


In lighting the fuse it is found to light more quickly 
if the fuse is split for an inch or more at the end. It 
may then be lighted by a match or a torch. A good 
lighter is made by nicking a short piece of fuse every 2 
inches. By lighting this it can be used to fire the 
shots, as the fire spitting from the sticks in the fuse 
lights the fuse upon the primers very readily and also 
gives the powder man an idea how fast the fuse upon 
the first primer is burning. 

Although the electric battery has been used to fire 
blasts in mine and other rock work it has not been used 
for firing blasts under stumps until recently. In many 
cases its use will result in the saving of powder and 
in others no saving of powder will be effected, but in 
all cases the liability of accidents is less than where 
shots are fired by the safety fuse. There is never a 
delayed blast and a misfire is very rare. In case of mis- 
fire it is unnecessary to suspend work in the vicinity for 


had been 


Wash., by W. H. Lawrence show interesting 
results. The conclusion reached after clear- 
ing land with the stump burner is that the 
greatest difficulty is in finding the most 
economical way to clear the land. By use 
of the stump burner the crowns of the stump 
are readily destroyed, thus leaving the roots separated. 
The roots may be burned below the surface so they will 
not interfere with cultivation, or they may be removed 
by the use of small quantities of stumping powder. To 
operate the stump burning outfit as used in these experi- 
ments for a period of 10 hours requires the services of 
one man, two gallons of gasoline and a small quantity 
of cylinder oil. 

The cost for labor at $2 a day, with the gasoline and 
oil, does not make the cost in excess of $2.50 a day. 
The average cost of burning stumps was found to be 
$2.30, the stumps averaging 47 inches in diameter. To 
remove such a stump by blasting would require about 
33 sticks (25 pounds) of power, says the report, at 13 
cents a pound, which places the stump burner in the 
light of being much the cheaper method. Clearing land 
with a stump burner requires good management in order 
to obtain good results. It is essential to place the blow 
pipes in the right position in order to direct the burning 
to the best advantage and the right distance from the 
fire to insure rapid burning. The operator must be a 
good observer, industrious and a steady worker to get 
the desired results, 





The Senate Public Buildings Committee January 17 
favorably reported bills appropriating $120,000 for a 
publie building at Aberdeen and $85,000 for one at 
Ellensburg, Wash. 
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THE MODERN WOOD SILO AND ITS CONSTRUCTION. 





Silos Originated by the French — The Round Silo the Only Perfect One — Status of the Lumberman in the Silo 
Trade—Three Methods of Joining Staves Advanced—Advantages from Feeding Ensilage. 


One of the great problems of the future will be that 
of food production. History shows that the tendency of 


— all advanced eivilization is 


7 


to create a less percentage 
ot production per capita, 
as time passes, and that 
the populations migrate to 
the great centers. In other 
words, that the number 
who do not ‘‘earn their 
bread by the sweat of 
their brow’’ increases as 
civilization advances and 
governments age. Thus 
the question of food pro- 
duction becomes more and 
more a vital one. Tradi- 
tion says that when Rome 
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FIG. D — SHOWING fell, just preceding the 
METHOD OF BREAK- dark ages, although it 
ING JOINTS. was cultured in the arts, 


in oratory, in literature, in sculpture, in all the graces 
ot civilization, yet a sparrow was finally worth the 
price of four days” wages of a laboring man, so acute 
did the lack of production become, Statistics just taken 
show that in all parts of the world production of food- 
stuffs is lessening in proportion to population. 

It follows that the man who causes two tons of feed 
to grow on an acre where one grew before is a race 
benefactor, and, while in this instance, no man causes 
more corn to grow on each acre than heretofore, yet man, 
through the aid of the silo, can cause from 10 to 15 
tons of feed an acre to be preserved where heretofore 
less than one-half of that amount was preserved. Many 
do not know that there is as much nutritive food value 
in the stalks and leaves of corn as in the grain, and 
that thus one-half of nature’s yield is in a form not 
heretofore recognized. This latter half is particularly 
palatable and desirable for stock. To increase food for 
live stock means to increase the food for humanity. 
Therefore, an altruistic word to preface this article is 
not misplaced. 

Age of the Silo. 

The modern historian of the silo gives its age at 
about 50 or 60 years, as experiments were made in 
France some 50 or 60 years ago as to the practica- 
bility of preserving forage in a silo or pit, the word 
being of French origin and meaning a pit. It was 
very successful. 

Charles N. Crosby, in an article in the Ohio Farmer, 
gives the following technical data concerning the curing 
of silage, which is so good that it is repeated here: 

When the green stalk is put into the silo, its natural 
life (organic) ceases, and dissolution (or breaking up into 
its constituent elements) sets in. Oxygen, an important 
constituent of all plant life, immediately begins to free 
itself, inducing fermentation. The cellulose (a variety of 
sugar) of the stalk, by this process of fermentation changes 
its molecular nature and becomes carbon dioxide (improperly 
called carbonic acid gas) and alcohol in minute quantities. 
In the same process the oxygen is also decomposed into 
carbon dioxide. This gas being heavier than air gradually, 
us generated, sinks to the bottom of the pit and then as 
more is freed it permeates the whole mass, driving out the 
air. Then the ensilage is cured and ready for feeding. 

The French figured out all these data and to them 
much credit is due for the discovery of the modern silo, 
but the old saying, ‘‘There is nothing new under the 
sun,’’ is verified here in the historic fact that buried 
in the jungles of western Mexico are found to-day primi- 
tive structures made of adobe which is a sort of 
clay commonly used for building, and in which the corn 
fodder was similarly stored away as it was 
brought in from the field, without being cut 
up as it is to-day on the modern farm, and there are 
today in Mexico many silos made of very thick 
walls of adobe and which hold much silage. Figures A 
and B herewith are illustrations of these Mexican silos. 





{By Cuartes FE. Davipson, Greenville, Illinois. ] 


Ensilage, or silage the shorter term, is also described 
as half-matured corn chopped up into small partieles 
and conveyed into a silo, where, at first, for about 30 
days, it goes through a fermenting process, producing 
its own preservative, as already described. Silage has 
been known to keep for as long as three years, and no 
doubt much longer, as there is no evidence to the con- 
trary. This process is as good a preservative for en- 
silage as aleohol is for many things. While upon the 
subject it may be well to eall attention to the fact that 
while this preservative is heavier than air and will not 
go up, yet it would filter out at the sides, if given an 
opportunity, through any opening or it will filter out 
through a cement or brick wall to a very perceptible ex- 
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FIG. G—ANCHORAGE SET FOR SILOS. 


tent. Some of these silos are being built, yet that does 
not alter the fact that the ensilage near the walls is in a 
deteriorated condition and should not be fed because 
of its poisonous effects upon the intestines of the stock. 
Fifty years’ experience has proven beyond any question 
that the round wooden silo is the only perfect silo. It 
is also the cheaper. One complaint to be made of it is 
that it sometimes blows over when empty. This never 


oceurs if properly anchored, and all silo manufacturers 
at the present time make and provide suitable anchorage, 
if desired, at a small comparative cost. 

The writer has always contended that the silo business 
belongs to the retail lumberman, He believes so to such 
an extent that seven or eight years ago he entered the 


business notwithstanding that it was a difficult matter 
at that time for a single lumberman to strike out into 
this branch of the business. The Jumberman does not 
know where he can get his lumber; he does not know 
how much of it he will need; he does not know where he 
ean get a door and door frame which will not infringe 
upon patents, and there are a number of other details 
concerning the securing of the necessary supplies which 
vex him. In addition to this, he may know very little 
concerning ensilage and its possibilities, or if he does 
his patrons do not and he must begin a campaign of 
education. However, at the present time the campaign 
of education has already progressed to such a point that 
nearly every farmer and stock raiser is aware of the 
merits of the silo, A few years ago it was necessary 
for the retail lumberman to invest from three to five 
thousand dollars in material if he entered the silo busi 
ness. Such is not the case now. An investment of 
$400 will put the retailer into the silo business with a 
complete stock and a patented door which protects him 
from prosecution, One other feature of the silo business 
favorable to the lumberman is that when a anan_ has 
invested and purchased a silo he will also make other 
extensive improvements. Sometimes, quite frequently 
in faet, he builds a dairy barn. He must always buy 
extra cement fer foundations and floors, lumber for 
the top of the silo, anchorage and also other lumber to 
connect the silo with the barn, ete. <A silo is never sold 
complete. The door and door frame, the staves and 


bands constitute the silo as sold. 
Profit in Selling Silos. 

The writer knows of one vard which in 1911 made as 
much clear profit selling silos to the local trade as it 
‘lid in selling $40,000 worth of Jumber, regular yard 
stock. The retail lumberman can handle silos with no 
additional ‘‘overhead’’ expense. tle already has his 
men employed and can always find a little additional 
room to store four or five silos. The profits to the retail 
lumber dealer are good. It shows enterprise. Nearly all 
silos at present are sold by what are known as regular 
silo companies, who have large advertising and travel- 
ing expenses, and who also pay big commissions to 
agents. They are compelled to put the percentage of 
profit at 50 per cent or more. That profit is very 
acceptable to most retailers. The retailer can get 
in the business with a small investment, in fact one-half 
the price of a car of shingles, on which the average 
retailer generally makes little or nothing. 

The silo will more than pay for itself the first year. 
A silo 14 feet in diameter and 30 feet high will hold 
about 100 tons of ensilage, which is worth from $500 to 
$1,000 at least. Last vear it was worth more. All 
kinds of stock will eat and fatten on it. The corn of 
course is ground up with the stalks and leaves and con- 
veyed into the silo, where the whole makes a very pala- 
table fool. It has the added necessary feature of con- 
taining bulk, which is very important in feeding fat- 
tening cattle or dairy cows. Sheep, horses, mules, ducks 
and geese and even chickens eat it. It is said no erop 
will yield as many pounds of digestible nutrients to the 
acre as will an acre of corn placed in the silo. 

Another great advantage in the use of silos is the 
great economy of space afforded and also the farmer’s 
feed is placed where he can secure it during the dead 
of winter when storms are frequent and where he will 
not have to expose himself. This is another aid to the 
‘*back to the farm’’ movement. The silo is a great 
money-maker from a labor-saving point of view. One 
man can feed 40 head of cattle in less than a half hour 
and all of this under shelter. 

'rhink of the time needed and the exposure in the old 
method of going out into the field, through the mud, 
snow and cold, every day, to get this same feed in the 
form of dry, unpalatable corn stalks, frozen in the 
ground. Dry fodder is said to lose 40 to 50 per cent 











ric. A—THE ADOBE SILO OF MEX- 
ICO, SQUARE TYPE. 























FIG. B—THE ROUND TYPE OF MEX- 
ICAN ADOBE SILO. 
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f its food value, whereas if the same is put in the silo 
he loss does not amount to 5 per cent. Knsilage not only 
makes it more pleasant to feed stock, as stated, but a 
very much larger gain in milk values is the result in the 
dairy districts, and with its use practically the entire 
‘orn crop is saved. One of the best arguments for the 
silo known is that no farmer who ever used one would 
he without one. Kvery silo owner praises them. Every 
experiment station in the United States can give a world 








FIG. I. THE SILO FOUNDATION PLAN 


of data as to the value of ensilage, and will gladly 
furnish, upon request, full printed data, ete. 

It may be well to add just a word as to the manner of 
harvesting corn which is to be cut up for ensilage. It 
should be cut just when it has passed out of the roasting 
ear period. The preferable plan of harvesting is for three 
of tour farmers in the neighborhood to buy silos and 
one ensilage cutter, which will cost from $125 to $200, 
according to size. By exchanging work each silo is 
filled with very little outlay of cash. The cutter and 
the harvesting are shown in Figure C. The scene is one 
where a silo, which has just been erected, is being filled, 
the scaffolding not having been taken down. This may 
also give some idea of the method of scaffolding in the 
erection of a silo. This is an important feature for the 
retail lumberman to know, because a farmer is always 
more or less in doubt about his ability to erect a silo, 
when in truth it does not take but a day or two to 
complete one, Silos are made of staves which are of 
one piece, and also two pieces; that is, a silo 24 feet 
high very frequently will have its staves made up of 
silo stock which runs 8 to 20 feet in length. The builders 
change the lengths of the alternating staves, so that no 
two joints come together at the same point. Figure D 
illustrates this point better than can language. 

An inquiry often met by the retailers is, ‘* What kind 
of wood shell | buy for silo uses?’’ A> few localities 
wnd a very few men in all localities, will pay from $50 





FIG. F. JOINTS IN STAVES PROTECTED BY METAL. 


to $100 more for a silo to have each stave made from 
one-piece western fir, but nearly all of the silo business 
is done with yellow pine, tamarack and white fir and 
nine-tenths of this is furnished in short length staves 
from 8 to 20 feet, which are made up to fit the proper 
height of the silo. 

A few years ago it was generally accepted among silo 
builders as the proper method to use an iron spline or 
wedge in connecting the ends of the pieced staves. This 
idea is now generally abandoned and because as shown 
by Figure FE the vibration of the silo made by ensilage 
and the wind causes the staves to split, as shown in the 
cut. It will also be observed that much of the iron has 
rotted off and slipped down. Most of the modern silo 
builders have now abandoned the iron spline. A diagonal 
cut, however, such as is shown at the bottom of the cut 
will give perfect satisfaction. Another method which 
will also absolutely guarantee against leakage and make 
an air-tight and a gas-tight silo, is shown by Figure F. 
This is a piece of fire and acid proof special roofing, 
nailed over the splice with ordinary galvanized shingle 
nails. These points while minor ones are very essential, 
and nowadays it is the minor points which the retailer 
is seeking. He is already acquainted in a general way 
with silos and ensilage. 

Another important feature concerning wooden silos is 
that when empty and dry the owner sometimes fails to 
tighten the bands in mid-summer, and the silo often 
collapses or blows over. A set of anchorage as shown in 
Figure G, and on which there is no patent, is being 
generally adopted by all the silo builders. It consists 
of 100 feet of twisted galvanized wire, with necessary 
rods, turnbuckles, eye bolts, cable clips, ete. These 
are usually retailed at $7.50, and a silo thus anchored 
never has been known to blow over. 

Inasmuch as it is not to the interest of 
the lumbermanto have concrete silos built because 
the job is generally done by a contractor who ships in 
his cement, herewith is submitted the fact again that 
ensilage will not keep as well in a cement or brick con 
struction as in a wooden one. This is an argument a 
lumberman needs to remember. ‘lo bring a little more 
vividly to the reader’s mind Figure H shows another 
feature concerning a silo of conerete construction whieh 
had settled and fallen. A concrete silo costs a great 
deal more than a wooden one. The retail lumberman is 
often met with the question as to how to prepare a 
foundation and a diagram is herewith presented. The 
method of preparing the foundation is shown by Figure 
I, a description of which follows: 





The diagram given is to show 
how to prepare a_ silo foundation 
Make the excavation 12 inches wide. 
Dig it as deep as you like, though 
S to 12 inches is sufficient, if you 
reach solid ground or clay. If the 
silo for instance is 14 feet in diam- 
eter, drive a stake in the middle, 
measure off exactly 6% feet and make 
a circle around the stake at that 
distance with a string or a board 
having a nail in it. When this out- 
line is made, make another circle just 
12 inches larger and make the string 
or board measurement 74% feet as a 
guide. By following this plan the silo 
staves will be exactly 7 feet away 
from the center, and set exactly in 
the middle of the concrete wall so 
constructed. Do not dig out the cen- 
ter until the concrete in the rim has 
set. The deeper the rim is dug the 
greater capacity will the silo have 
when the dirt in the middle of the 
rim is removed. It is better to put 
au concrete floor about three inches 
thick in the bottom of the silo, though 
it is not absolutely essential. 











The table herewith gives much 
valuable information which the re- 
tailer must know. ‘To this table 
must be added the prices which 
change from year to year. The 
silo companies always have  fig- 
ured at least a 50 per cent profit, 
and, taking into consideration the 
additional effort required to sell, it 
is not too much. ‘There is no rea- 
son why the retail lumberman 
might not have it, since the regular 
silo dealers secure it. As indicated 
before, the sil6 business has been pig. E—METH- 





heretofore confined almost  exclu- OD OF JOIN- 
sively to the regular silo companies, ING STAVES. 


whose managers go into the South, 
purchase their lumber, manufacture the supplies and sell 
direct to the farmer through their agents, paying 12 
to 15 per cent commission. They are enabled to main- 
tain an advantageous position because of the fact that 
they hold certain patents on doors. 


TABLE OF SILO STATISTICS. 























: w 
E 2 - No. Rods. 
a z 7 
3 S 1 long and 1 short 
4 6S 32 Hh 1 iong and 1 = short 
4 6S 1760 10 1 long and 1 short 
414 6S 1804 10 i long and 1. short 
& 6S 2040 11 1 long and 1 short 
i560 S 2 long or <3 short 
viz 9 2 Jong or & short 
y 10 2 long or 3 short 
10 2 long or 38- short 
11 2 long vo! 3 short 
6 S 1 long and 2 short, 
7 ” 1 long and 2 short 
Ss 10 1 long and 2 short 
Ss v7 10 1 long and 2 short 
% 97 2910 i1 1 long and 2. short 
S 114 2280 8 2 long and 1. short 
9 114 2 ; +1) 2 long and 1 short 
10 114 2965 10 2 long and 1 short 
11 114 3192 10 2 long and 1 short 
12 114 3420 11 2 long and 1. short 
18 24 122 34 10 127 3048 9 3 long or 3 sh’t 1 long 
18 30 152 2 18 127 3810 11 3 long or 8 sh’t 1 long 
18 36 182 0 15 127 4572 13 3 long or 3 sh’t 1 long 
18 40 202 86 19 127 5080 15 3 long or 8 sh't 1 long 
20° 30 51 17 = 141 11 2 long and 2 short 
20° 36 62 20 141 13 2 jong and 2 = short 
20 40 7O 21 141 5640) 15 2 long and 2 _ short 








Many columns could be filled with the results of feed- 
ing silage at the State experimenting stations and with 
farmers, which show an enormous advantage to be 
gained in having a silo, but it is not as essential or 
within the scope of this article to give further details. 
Enough is known now that the silo is here to stay; that 














FIG. H. A CONCRETE SILO WHICH HAS SETTLED AND 
FALLEN. 


it will not be many years until every farm in the United 
States of any consequence will have one or more silo 
on it; that millions of dollars will be invested in silos 
and silo supplies and equipment; that this business 
properly belongs to the retailer and should find its mar 
ket through him. 

And just a word of commendation for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN as to its enterprise and unselfish endeavors 
to present these and all other matters which may be of 
interest to the retail lumberman. Jt is a marvelous 
trade journal, and, as such, stands without a peer. 


LEGAL OPINIONS. 











From recent legal opinions of Colin C. H. Fyffe, gen 
eral counsel, published by members of the Illinois Mian 
facturers’ Association, the following are selected and 
condensed as having some possible interest to lumbe1 
men: 


No. 472. Services of an attorney in adjusting a claim 
under the Illinois workmen's compensation «act are not 
enforcible as a lien until approved in writing by a judg: 
of the court of record. fhe provisions of the attorney's 
lien law of July 1, 1909, do not conflict here, the workmen's 


compensation act having been passed at a later diate 


No. 484. The latest decision of the Supreme Court of 
South Dakota in reference to its foreign corporation law 
(Sioux Remedy Co. v. Cope, No. 692, October term, 1912) 
reverses previous cases, and the effect of the decision is 
that wholesale firms of any sort doing an interstate business 
and soliciting business in that State through traveling sales 
men c#xa not bring a suit of any sort in that State without 
having fully complied with the corporation law. An appeal 
is being taken in this case to the United States Supreme 
Court, but will not be reached for hearing for 
years. 





ut least two 


No. 486. Upon communication with local authorities in 
Oregon and California regarding their policy in enforcing 
foreign corporation acts, imposing a tax or license upon the 
total stock of foreign corporations, information is received 
that the Supreme Court of California on July 3, 1912, 
upheld the act, but the attorney general intimates that the 
State will drop attempts to enforce this tax. The attorney 
general of Oregon states that the plan of that State is to 
insist on compliance with the act. The State is collecting 
the yearly corporation license fee based on the amount ot 
authorized capital stock and not merely that portion repre 
sented by the portion of business done within the State, and 
it expects to continue to do so until the Supreme Court 
the United States holds the taw unconstitutional 


No. 490. The Illinois workmen's compensation law is 
believed to cover only injuries sustained by the workman in 
the natural course of his occupation. If he fools with a 
machine which he has no business to touch and is thereby 
injured he is not protected. 


No. 492. Section 3 of the uniform bill of lading 
reads: 


The amount of any loss or damage for which any carrier 
is liable shall be computed on the is of the value of the 
property (being the bona-fide invoice price, if any, to the 
consignee, including the freight charges, if prepaid) at 
the place and time of shipment under this bill of lading. 






In a case where A makes a shipment to B of goods which, 
being out of stock, he has purchased at a lower price 
from C, the Traffic World and Bulletin of May 11, 1912. 
stated that the measure of damage would be the price of 
C to A. Mr. Fyffe holds that the invoice from A to B upon 
which the goods were actually sold to B is the proper 
measure of damages if the goods are lost or destroyed in 
transit. This is the price to the consignee, as specified in 
the, language of the section, and the transaction between ¢ 
and A has no relation to that between A and B as far as 
the carrier is concerned. 





No. 509. This opinion holds that where merchandise has 
seen sent with charges collect, even though the goods have 
been fully paid for and are therefore the property of the 
consignee, the railroad company may make delivery to the 
consignee without collecting the charges and may thereafter 
collect them from the shipper; and this is held to be true 
even though the bill of lading contains the usual clause: 
“He (the consignee) paying the freight thereon.” The 
opinion quotes “Hutchinson on Carriers,” 3rd Ed. See. 810. 


No. 511. <A shipper complains that its requisition for 
large furniture cars is not honored, only cars of odd size 
being supplied. The opinion states that the duty rests upon 
any railroad company to furnish suitable facilities, including 
cars of a suitable character, and quotes various cases. The 
originating railway, however, while it might be compelled 
to furnish the large cars, could not be compelled to deliver 
them to connecting lines, and thus might be able to control 
the situation. If, however, it did this as to a particular 
industry and not in general, it would be liable to a charge 
of undue discrimination. 

No. 515. The rate of compensation to a workman after 
the seventh day, according to the Illinois workmen's com- 
pensation act, is not affected by the fact that the factory 
at the time may be running on short time ‘or may be 
closed down for a portion of the period. If, however, a 
workman was in the habit of regularly working, say four 
days a week. prior to his injury, his compensation would be 
affected by that fact. 


No. 516. It is quite generally held that a company doing 
interstate business and taking orders in yarious States 
through agents, which orders do not become effective until 
approved at the home office, is not doing an interstate busi- 
ness in those States. Where, however, orders for goods of 
any sort are taken and include a contract for their installa 
tion or erection, decisions of State authorities do not agr 
as to the effect that this has upon the general transaction. 
In Illinois, South Dakota, Tennessee and Michigan the 
manufacturer or holder does not have to be licensed in the 
State in order to go to this extent in selling, for two years. 
In Alabama, according to a recent instance, the contrary 
appears to be the case. ; 





No. 519. It is the duty of a railroad company to collect 
lawful demurrage charges from the consignee. Where, how 
ever, the consignee? claims an error in that the goods were 
consigned to a third party without his instructions the 
railroad company may fall back upon the shipper for 
demurrage charges if the contention of the consignee is 
correct. In other words, demurrage charges occurring 
through an error in shipment by the shipper are properly 
chargeable against him instead of against the consignee 
and may be enforeed against him by the carrier, 
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- NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTICNS. 
January 28—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
January 29—Northern Hemlock 


Association, 
Annual meeting. 
& Hardwood Manufac- 


turers’ Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 
meeting. 
January 29-30—Southern Illinois Retsil Lumber Dealers’ 


Association, Hotel Illini, Alton, Ill Annual meeting. 


January 29-30—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y. Annual 
meeting. 

January 29-30— Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Walton, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 


January 31—West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Tacoma, Wash. Annual meeting. 


February 38—Michigan Association of Traveling Lumber & 


Sash & Door Salesmen, Burdick Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Annual meeting. 
February 4—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Ottawa, 


Ont. Annual meeting. 
February 4-5—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Mich. Annual meeting. 


February 4-5—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 


United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

February 5—Canadian Forestry Association, Ottawa, Ont 
Annual business meetings 


February 11, 12—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Spokane, Wash. Quarterly meeting. 

February 11-18—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting 

February 11-18—lIllinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing. 


February 12—Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of South- 
ern New England, Hotel Garde, Hartford, Conn. 

February 12-13—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(of Canada), Winnipeg, Man. Annual meeting. 


February 13-15—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Masonic Temple, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

February 18-20—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting 

February 19-20—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting. 


February 26—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion, Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Annual meeting 
February 28—Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual meeting. 


March 4—Northern Forest Protective 
Mich. Annual meeting. 

March 6, 7—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion, Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

April—Utah Retail Lumber Dealers’ Lake 
City, Utah. Annual meeting. 

April 8-10—Lumbermen’s 
Tex. Annual meeting. 

April 10—Lumbermen’s 
Annual meeting. 

April 10-12—National Supply & Machinery Dealers, Ameri- 
can Supply _& Machinery Manufacturers, Southern Supply & 
Machinery Dealers’ Associations, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual meeting. 

May—National Lumber Manufacturers 
City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

June 5, 6—National Hardwood Lumber 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 


Association, Marquette, 


Association, Salt 


Association of Texas, Beaumont, 


Exchange of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Association, Kansas 


Hotel 


Association, 





KENTUCKY RETAILERS’ COMING ANNUAL. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 22.—The Kentucky Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, which will have its annual con- 
vention at the Seelbach Hotel in this city February 19 
and 20, made a tenstrike by securing reduced railroad 
rates for the event, joining in the application with the 
retail hardware men. As a result of this action those 
attending will be able to get round trip tickets for a 
fare and one-third plus 25 cents. It is believed that 
attendance will be greatly stimulated. 

The first day of the meeting will be devoted to the 
reports of the president and secretary, as well as of stand- 
ing committees, while the entertainment feature, which 
will take the form of either a banquet or a theater party, 
will take place thaemercning: The addresses will be de 
livered the followfng day™[hey are as follows: ‘‘ Pro- 
moting the Home Town,’’ F. E. Drake, Owensboro; 
‘*Rural Credit and Loan Association,’’ Bartley Skinner, 
Kuttawa; ‘‘Assorting for Widths and Lengths,’’ A. J. 
Thornton, Morganfield. It is probable that exhibits will 
be arranged by millwork manufacturers and others 
distributing through retail yards. 





PROGRAM OF NEW YORK RETAILERS 
ANNOUNCED. 


As for some time has been announced in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the nineteenth annual convention of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New 
York will be held at the Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., Jan- 
uary 29 and 30. The convention will depart from recent 
custom and begin its sessions on the morning of the first 
day, continuing the convention in the afternoon, regard- 
ing which Secretary K. C. Evarts says: 

‘‘The business sessions are going to be crowded full 
of interesting business and we want you to impress upon 
every retailer to be on hand at the time given on the 
program,’’ which is, respectively, 10.50 a. m. on Wednes- 
day the 29th, and 2 p. m. of that date. An entertain- 
ment will be given, beginning at 4 o’clock of the first 


day, with the Oneida and Herkimer County retail lumber 
dealers as hosts, and for this something out of the ordi- 
nary is promised. 

A business session will be held Thursday, January 36, 
beginning at 10 a. m., and one at 2.30 p. m. on that day, 
and on Thursday evening at 7 o’clock will begin the 
association ’s annual banquet. 

An address is promised by James R. Moorehead, of 
Lexington, Mo., secretary of the National Federation of 
Retail Merchants. Among other topics which are slated 
for discussion are ‘‘Auto Trucks,’’ ‘‘Expense and 
Maintenance of Horse Equipment,’’ ‘‘Fire Insurance 
Losses—Advantages of Automatic Sprinkler System in 
Mill and Shed,’’ ‘‘Credits,’’? ‘‘Charging Up Material 
Delivered on Estimates,’’ and many others of special 
interest to retail lumbermen. 

A special rate of a fare and three-fifths on the certifi 
cate plan has been arranged for this convention, necessi- 
tating 100 certificates that advantage may be taken of it. 
Cordial invitation is extended to every retail lumber 
dealer in the State to be present at the convention. 





UTAH RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 

Sarr LAKE City, Uran, Jan. 20.—The annual 
ing of the Utah Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
be held early in April. The quarterly meeting of the 
association which was to have been held the latter part 
ot the present month has been called off on account of 
untoward weather conditions. <A full attendance of 
members is expected, however, at the Apri] meeting, when 
matters pertaining to the interests of the lumbermen of 
the State will come up for consideration. The annual 
election of ofticers will be held at that time. 

William H. Macfarlane, Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo 
for the district of Utah, plans to hold a big coneatena 
tion in connection with the meeting. The largest class 
if ‘*kittens’’ yet assembled is being groomed for the 
‘onion path’’ ceremonies, according to Mr. Macfarlane. 


meet 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 

Official announcement of the 
vention of the Southern Illinois 
ers’ Association includes a very interesting program 
covering the three sessions. The meeting, which is 
to be held in the Illini Hotel, at Alton, Ill., January 
29 and 30, will be opened with an address of welcome 
by Mayor J. C. Foulstich. Following the officers’ re- 
ports, ‘‘Yard Control,’’ ‘‘Credits.’’ ‘*Collections,’’ 
and ‘‘ Business Details’’ will be the subjeets for the 
first session, beginning at 2 o’clock Wednesday. On 
Wednesday evening the local Jumbermen and traveling 
men will give a theater party for those in attendance 
at the convention. 

At the Thursday morning session the following sub- 
jects will be considered: ‘‘ Bookkeeping Systems and 
Stock Sheets,’’ ‘‘Side Lines,’’ and ‘‘The Lumberman 
and Silos.’’ The afternoon of the second day’s session 
will be given over to two subjects, ‘‘The Traveling 
Man—The Connecting Link,’’ and ‘‘The Folly of 
Price-Cutting and the Remedy.*’ During the evening, 
beginning at 8 o’clock, a Hoo-Hoo coneatenation will 
take place. 

The speakers to whom have been assigned the sub 
jects mentioned are all well known and recognized 
leaders in the retail lumber business of the State. As 
a whole, the program is devoted to subjects closely re 
lated to the best interests and welfare of retail lum 
bermen, and the benefits to be derived by attending 
the convention should be ample to offset whatever 
expense or inconvenience may be involved in giving 
up the work at home for the two days. 


sixteenth annual con- 
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NORTHERN FORESTERS TO MEET. 

The officers of the Northern Forest Protective Asso- 
ciation purpose to make its annual convention, to be held 
at Marquette, Mich., a general ‘‘lumbermen’s confer- 
ence.’’ In a eall announcing the meeting, Thomas B. 
Wyman, secretary-forester, says: 

The plan is to have papers and addresses by practical men 
dealing with every phase of the Upper Peninsula lumbering 
industry, coupled, of course, with the projects of this asso 
ciation. This will be the opportunity to exchange ideas 
with your neighbor: to benefit by the experience of others 
and to turn to your own account the methods of men 
engaged in like work. To make this meeting a success you 
should attend. 

Members are requested to submit the questions which 
they wish to have discussed at the meeting and promise 
is made that if its business can not be disposed of in 
one day, two days, or more if necessary, will be devoted 
to it. All to whom the notice comes who may be at all 
interested in the Northern Forest Protective Association 
invited to attend the annual, detailed pregram for 
which is in preparation. 





CONVENTIONS FOR THE WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 1. 





Tuesday, Jan. 28 Wednesday, Jan. 29 | 


Northern Pine Northern Hemlock 
Mfrs.’ Assn., Radis- & Hardwood Mfrs.’ 
son Hotel, Minneap- Assn., Hotel Pfister, 
olis, Minn. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


Thursday, Jan. 30 


Friday, Jan. 31 | Saturday, Feb. 1 
West Coast Lum- 

ber Mfrs.’ Assn., Ta- 

coma, Wash. 


Association of the 


State of New York, Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Hotel Walton, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Southern Illinois Retail 
Association, Hotel Illini, Alton, Il. 


Lumber 


Association, 


Dealers’ 





CENTRAL IOWA RETAILERS’ MEETING. 

Notice has been issued that the annual meeting of th: 
Central Lowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association will be 
held at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Wednesday, February 26. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel Montrose. (C. k. 
Greef, secretary, and others have the plan of the pro 
gram under consideration and will announce details oj 
it later. 





PENNSYLVANIA LUMBER ASSOCIATION’S 
PROGRAM. 

The Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association has com 
pleted its plans for the twenty-first annual meeting, 
Which will be held at the Hotel Walton Wednesday 
and Thursday, January 29 and 30. The directors wil! 
meet at 9 a.m. Wednesday, and at 10:30 the committees 
Wili meet. From 2 to 4 p. m. of the same day the meet 
ing for members only will be held, at which officers’ re 
ports will be heard, and the following topics will be dis 
cussed, following the principal speaker: 

“Adjustment of Freight Claims,” by Fred S. Pyfer; “How 
Can We Improve the Expediency and Efficiency of Deliv 
ery?” by J. Watson Craft; “Credits and Collections,” by 
M. BP. Cooper; “Care and Feeding of Horses,” by Henry 
Palmer, and “Relations of Competitors,” by John E. Lloyd 

Then the meeting will be thrown open to any interested 
persons, and will be addressed by Douglas Malloch, of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Following his remarks will 
be a discussion on ‘* Lumber Association Benefits’? from 
the viewpoint of a wholesaler, Owen M. Bruner, 
from that of a retailer, J. S. Hess. 

On Thursday morning an open meeting will convene 
again at 10 a, m., with the following program: 

“Demurrage Discussion,” headed by J. E. Challenger, 
former manager of the Philadelphia Car Demurrage Bureau ; 
“The Control of the Chestnut Tree Blight,” by S. B. Det 
weiler, general superintendent of the Pennsylvania Chestnut 
free Blight Commission; “Utilization of Blighted Chestnut,’ 


and 





by Prof. John BP. Wentling, chief of the utilization division 
ot the commission; a talk on fire insurance; committee 
reports ; routine business; selection of a place for the semi 
innual meeting and election of directors. 


At 1 o’clock the members will gather for the annual 
banquet, and will be addressed by Hon. William Hodges 
Mann, governor of Virginia, and Hon. John Wanamaker, 
of Philadelphia. 

Immediately afterward the new 
and elect ofticers. 


directors will meet 





HARDWOOD AND HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS’ 
ANNUAL. 


Formal announcement of the annual meeting of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, to be held at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis., 
January 29, has been issued by President E. A. Hamar 
and Secretary R. S. Kellogg. The first session will 
begin at 10 a. m., and the program will include reports 
and discussions upon the following subjects: 

Revision of the hemlock rules to provide a No, 4 grade 

in boards and dimension. 

Proposed changes in the hardwood 
Advertising hemlock and hardwoods 
Stock on hand, 112, 1913. ; 
Log rates, lumber rates and car 
Market) conditions, 

Klection of officers for 


rules 


stakes 
1913 

All members of the association are urged to attend, 
in view of the important questions to be discussed. 
OFFICIAL DATE OF WESTERN PINE MEETING 

ANNOUNCED. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan, 20.—A. W. Cooper, secretary 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, has 
just issued a letter to all members stating the official 
date of the annual meeting to be February 11 and 12. 
As the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association will 
meet during the same week it is planned to make it 
lunbermen’s week. Mr. Cooper has not as yet arranged 
his program. He is now negotiating with a number of 
speakers. 


—_—_— 


NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ COMING 
ANNUAL, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan, 22.—All arrangements have 
been made for the annual meeting of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, which will be called to or- 
der Tuesday, January 28, at 2 p. m., in the empire room 
of the Hotel Radisson. A talk by President T. L. Shev- 
lin, reports by Secretary H. 8. Childs, consideration of 
grades, railroad questions, and other matters of asso- 
ciation business will be the order of the day, and only 
one session will be held. 








HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 21.—President W. E. De 
Laney, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, states that the effort being put forth 
by the association to attract many consumers of lumber 
to the annual convention to be held at Hotel Sinton 
lebruary 4 and 5 is meeting with much success. Many 
members are sending special invitations to their cus- 
tomers urging them to attend this big gathering of lum- 
ber manufacturers and judging from the many acceptances 
a large number of these consumers will be present. 

It is not the object of the association to get these 
users of lumber here for the purpose of selling them 
stock, but for the purpose of having them participate 
in the discussions that will follow the reading of a number 
of valuable and interesting trade papers. 

The question of inspection of lumber, so important to 
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he consumer as well as the manufacturer, is one of the 
iuain topics which the consumer will be requested to take 
ictive part in discussing. 

The entertainment feature, of course, will not be 
verlooked and the delegates who attend are assured of 
not only plenty of interesting and valuable business dis- 
cussions, but plenty of fun during the interim. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEET. 


The board of directors of the National Hardwood 
lumber Association held a meeting in Chicago Wednes- 
day, January 15, which was well attended. Those present 
were: 

Charles H. Barnaby, Greencastle; E. V. Babcock, Pitts- 
burgh; Oliver O. Agler, Chicago; T. M. Brown, Louisville ; 
J. H. P. Smith, Chicago; Charles B. Dudley, Memphis: 
c. A. Goodman, Marinette ; Gardiner I. Jones, Boston ; David 
Wolf, Grand Rapids; M. J. Quinlan, Soperton, Wis.; E. M. 
Stark, St. Albans, W. Va.; A. Lynch Ward, Lynchburg, Va. ; 
J. L. Seheve, St. Louis; J. M. Card, Chattanooga; J. V 
Stimson, Huntingburg, Ind., and Frank F. Fish, Chicago. 

The directors decided to hold the next annual meeting 
of the association at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, June 
5-6. Secretary Fish reported that 38 applications for 
membership had been received since the meeting of 
October 4, 1912, making a total of 88 new applications 
since last June. All were admitted to membership. He 
also presented a statement of the department for secur- 
ing information from the consumers. This statement 
showed that over 50 per cent of the important buyers of 
hardwoods have responded to the request for a statement 
of their annual requirements and their financial condi- 
tion. After a discussion regarding the best methods of 
handling this department it was. decided to send the 
results of the investigations to every member and to then 
supply each member with tickets of inquiry to be used 
when he desired reports. 

Chairman Pritchard, of the imspection rules committee, 
stated that the final report was not yet ready for dis- 
tribution and he informed the directors that the inspec- 
tion rules committee of the National Hardwood associa- 
tion had just closed a three days’ conference with the 
grading rules committees of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. He reported a 
harmonious meeting and said that as soon as the final 
recommendations of his committee could be drawn up 
they would be given out to the membership through the 
office of the secretary. 

J. W. Dickson, of Memphis, was appointed to fill the 
vacancy on the board of directors created through the 
death of the late Elmer E. Goodlander, of Memphis. 

Secretary Fish submitted a report, showing that 15,890,- 
954 feet of lumber had been officially inspected during 
December, 1912, bringing the total amount inspected under 
the bonded certificate for 1912 to 171,823,339 feet of 
lumber, an increase of 44,462,891 feet over the previous 
vear. 


LOUISIANA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION IN 
ANNUAL. 

NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Jan. 21.—The Louisiana State 
Forestry Association was in annual session at Baton 
Rouge two days of last week, with President Henry EF. 
Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Co., presiding. The 
meeting, which was fairly well attended, was welcomed 
to Baton Rouge by President T. D. Boyd, of the Louisi- 
ana State University. Register of Lands Fred J. Grace 
responded. One session was given over to routine mat- 
ters, the reports of officers, ete. At succeeding sessions 
the following talks were delivered: By President Hardt- 
ner on the preservation of Louisiana forests; by Prof. 
Reginald Cocks, of Tulane University, on ‘‘Our Native 
Trees’’; by Dr. Dowling, president of the Louisiana 
State Health Board, on health matters; by G. F. Flast- 
nig, forestry student at the State university, on ‘‘Creo- 
soted Wood Blocks as a Paving Material’’; by H. M. 
Steece, another of the university’s forestry students, on 
‘*Proper Utilization of Cut-over Lands’’; by Mrs. L. U. 
Babin, of Baton Rouge, on the ‘‘ Civic League's Relation 
to Forestry’’; by President M. L. Alexander, of the 
State conservation commission, on that commission’s 
work and plans, and by R. L. Tullis, dean of the univer- 
sity law school, who discussed ‘‘ Private Rights and Pub- 
lie Interests in Forest Conservation.’’ The association 
adopted resolutions and declared against the transfer of 
publie forest reservations to the States, urging additional 
appropriations by Congress to protect the watersheds 
at the head of navigable streams. The following officers 
were chosen for the ensuing year: 

President—Henry E. Hardtner, of Urania. 

Vice Presidents—Lieut. Gov. Barret, of Shreveport; M. 
L. Alexander and W. 0. Hart, of New Orleans. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. A. B. Avery, of Shreveport. 

Directors—Prof. J. G. Lee, of Baton Rouge, chairman; 
H. T. Gamble, New Orleans; Fred J. Grace, Baton Rouge ; 
Albert Estopinal and J. A. Dayries, New Orleans; A. T. 
Gerrans, Houma; W. A. Glassell, Shreveport; J. E. Rans- 
dell, Lake Providence; W. H. Sullivan, Bogalusa; S. T. 
Woodring, Lake Charles; 8S. J. Carpenter, Winnfield. 








A CORRECTION. 


One of the interesting features of the closing ses 
sion of the Nebraska Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion meeting last week was a talk on the organization of 
boys’ clubs by C. H. Ketridge, followed by considerable 
discussion and reviewed in conclusion by President W. 
H. Harrison. Mr. Harrison also indorsed the community 
development idea as follows: 

The man who works out the welfare of his community is 
doing more important work than in studying how individu- 
ally he can compete with the mail order houses. 

Through a misunderstanding in editing the telegraphic 
report of this meeting the above sentiment was credited 
to Mr. Ketridge instead of Mr. Harrison. Although un- 
doubtedly Mr. Ketridge would agree with the sentiment 
which is thus attributed to him, it was through an over- 


sight that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN robbed Mr. Har- 
rison of credit for the utterance. 





YELLOW PINE ASSOCIATION MAY RESTRICT 
MEMBERSHIP. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 20.—At the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, to 
be held at New Orleans, La., February 11, 12 and 13, 
a proposition will be summitted to change the constitu- 
tion as it pertains to membership. Under the present 
constitution wholesalers are admitted to membership in 
the organization. About 30 wholesale concerns are mem- 
bers at this time, out of a total membership of over 200. 

There has been more or less feeling in the organiza 
tion for some time that the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association should be just what its name implies, a 
strietly manufacturers’ organization. Many members 
feel that the organization is misnamed as long as whole- 
salers who do not own and operate sawmills of their own 
are admitted to membership. Moreover, these whole 
salers and their several outside connections enjoy the 
privilege of the association inspection, which will be 
withdrawn if the proposition to limit the membership to 
mauufacturers is adopted. 





INDIANA MANUFACTURERS’ & SHIPPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 20.—The annual meeting of 
the Indiana Manufacturers’ & Shippers’ Association was 
held at the Claypool Hotel in this city last Thursday 
and was followed by a dinner in the evening. The asso- 
ciation went on record as being opposed to a proposed 
eight-hour-day law governing women employed in fac- 
tories, believing that such legislation would drive many 
manufacturers out of business. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—J. M. Heron, Connersville, president of the Rex 
Buggy Co. ! 

Kirst Vice President—-H. McCray, Kendallville. 

Second Vice President—H. M. Clemens, Cannelton. 

Third Vice President—F. J. Thieme, Fort Wayne. 

Fourth Vice President—-Frank Bastian, Vincennes. 

Secretary—J. V. Zartman, Indianapolis. : 

Field Secretary—Clifford S. Lee, Indianapolis 

Treasurer—W. Hl. Tobin, Muncie. 





NORTH CAROLINA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

NorFoutk, VA., Jan. 20.—The third annual convention 
of the North Carolina Forestry Association was held 
in Raleigh, N. C., January 16. Gov. Craig welcomed 
the foresters in behalf of the State. President E. B. 
Wright in his address made an earnest plea for the 
general assembly of the State to provide for State fire- 
wardens on such basis as will procure the active coopera- 
tion of the forestry department of the Federal Govern- 
ment looking to the conservation of the fast dwindling 
forest resources of North Carolina. 

Many interesting papers were read before the meeting, 
among them being the following: ‘‘ Railroad Interest 
in Fire Prevention,’’ by B. F. Rice, of the Norfolk 
Southern Railroad; ‘‘ Proposed Mount Mitchell State 
Forest Preserve,’’ by R. R. Williams, of Asheville, 
N. C.; ‘‘Forest Protection and Development of Natural 
Resources,’’ by W. E. Breece, president Greater Western 
North Carolina Association; ‘‘ Furniture Manufacturers 
and the Timber Supply,’’ by Fred N. Tate; ‘‘County 
Fire Warden System,’’ by C. P. Heywood, of Southern 
Pines, N. C. A vigorous address also was made by 
Assistant United States Forester W. W. Ashe, urging a 
State fire warden system and assuring the aid of the 
Federal Government in the protection of forests. E. B. 
Wright, of Boardman, N. C., was reelected president of 
the association, and J. S. Holmes, of Chapel Hill, re- 
elected secretary. 

Prominent members of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation were in attendance, among them being C. I. 
Millard, president, J. L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk; 
A. R. Turnbull, president, Rowland Lumber Co., Bow- 
den, N. C.; W. B. Roper, secretary-treasurer, North 
Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk. Mr. Millard and 
Mr. Turnbull were appointed members of the legisla- 
tive committee of the forestry association. 
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OAK VENEER MANUFACTURERS MEET. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 21.—A meeting of the Quar- 
tered Oak Veneer Manufacturers’ Association, which is 
affiliated with the National Association of Veneer Manu- 
facturers, was held at the Denison Hotel in this city on 
the evening of January 15. These meetings are held 
three times a year. The next meeting will be held on the 
evening of June 24. 

Following an informal dinner trade conditions were 
discussed. ‘There has been no decrease in production 
since July 30, 1912, and the amount of dressed quar- 
tered oak in warehouses is 1,250,000 feet less than on that 
date. Prices are firm with upward tendencies. 

Manufacturers who had attended the furniture exhibits 
in Grand Rapids and Chicago reported that veneer buyers 
are plenty and are buying freely. There is every reason 
to believe there will be a good veneer trade for some 
time. 

The following attended the meeting: 

Haines Egbert, of Sanders & Egbert, Goshen, Ohio: O. 
M. Mitchell and C. L. Goodwin. of the Indiana Veneer & 
Lumber Co., Indianapolis; Joseph Cross and Harry Daugh- 
erty, of the Hoosier Veneer Co., Indianapolis; A. W. Will- 
iamson and J. H. Ramsey, of the Wood Mosaic Co., New 
Albany; Claude Maley and T. J. Christian, of Maley & 
Wertz, Evansville; Fred Ashby, of the Wabash Veneer Co., 
Indianapolis; Herman J. Barnard, of the Central Veneer 
Co., Indianapolis; C. J. Roach, of the National Veneer & 
Lumber Co., Indianapolis; G. A. Kile, of the Kile Manufac- 
turing Co., Akron, Ohio; C. C. Boyd, of the Boyd Veneer 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; H. B. Sale, of the Hoffman Bros.’ 
Co., Fort Wayne: H. F. Cutsinger. of the Putnam Veneer 
Co., Roachdale; Walter G. Bass, of the Memphis Veneer & 
Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., and J. D. Maris, of the In- 
dianapolis Sawed Veneer Co., Indianapolis. 


Officers of the association are: President, Haines 
Egbert, Goshen; vice president, F. J. Kunhy, Mound 
City, Ill.; treasurer, Fred Hoffman, Fort Wayne, and 
secretary, J. D. Maris, Indianapolis. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL. 

As previously stated, the annual meeting of the Na 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association will be 
held in Atlantic City, N. J., Thursday and Friday, 
March 6 and 7, with headquarters at the Hotel Chelsea. 
The annual banquet of the association probably will b« 
held at the hotel on the evening of Friday, March 7. 
Plans for the meeting are rapidly assuming shape and 
will be published at an early date. 





PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., | 
PITTSBURGH, PaA., Jan. 23.—The sixth annuat conve 
tion of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania opened here this afternoon in _ the 
Schenley Hotel with a fair attendance. After read 
ing of the officers’ reports Douglas Malloch, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, addressed the convention on 
‘*Community Development.’’ Arthur L. Holmes, of 
Detroit, explained the work of the National Federa 
tion of Retail Merchants, in his address warmly thank 
ing the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and E. C. Hole, of the 
LUMBERMAN, for the community development work 
fathered and conducted by them. He urged support 

of the federation. 

A telegram of greeting from the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association was read to the convention. 

This evening the visitors are being royally enter- 
tained by the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 


| CHINESE AFFORESTATION 


In considering the pregress of the almost world-wide 
movement for protection of forests, an interesting review 
has just been made of the work in China—a country 
which is often cited as an example of the evil effects of 
deforestation. 

In a part of the Celestial Kingdom earnest efforts 
are now being made to re-establish a forest cover by 
planting. Consul Wilbur T. Gracey, of Tsingtau, China, 
reports that the Germans in that region are making suc- 
cessful attempts at reforestation. The success of the 
work was practically assured at the start, for to Germany 
is given the credit for having the highest-developed sys- 
tem of forestry, and it was natural to expect that the 
long experience in forest work in the Fatherland would 
lessen preliminary experimentation and hasten progress 
in China. 

When Tsingtau was occupied by the Germans about 
11 years ago the hills were found base and barren, with 
only a sporadic growth of scrub pine and weeds. Plans 
for reforestation were at once made, and about 2,965 
acres have already been planted. About half of this 
is planted in acacias, the balance in pine, larch, walnut, 
oak, ash, maples, and alders. So successful has this 
planting been that the point has already been reached 
where the sale of timber can be made. Small branches 
are sold for fire wood and some of the timber is used for 
mining purposes. ‘The sale and exportation of acacia are 
expected to become a considerable source of revenue 
during the next few years. 

It is particularly remarkable that this work should 
have been so successful in view. of the difficulties to which 
the plantation was subjected. The rainfall is light and 
lack of moisture considerably retarded the development 
of the trees. By far the worst enemies, however, were 
insects. Various species of caterpillars and other insects 
have been so destructive that thousands of Chinese boys 
and women are now engaged annually to destroy them. 
Various measures of prevention have been tried, such as 
placing girdles of glue on the trees, but these have not 
been effective and it was found necessary to resort to a 
systematic destruction of the insects by hand. 

During 1908 over seven million caterpillars were 
gathered by hand, smashed, covered with lime, and after- 
wards used as fertilizer. This method has been success- 
ful in protecting the greater part of the plantations, but 
on the mountains on the border of the territory the trees 
are eaten bare. Acacias appear to withstand the attacks 
of the insects better than any other species, and the 
summits of the mountains are now being planted with 
these trees in an effort to check future destruction. In 
addition to these enemies, Chinese thieves are another 
source of difficulty; and on one occasion a band of thirty- 
six thieves was captured in the act of stealing wood. 

In spite of these drawbacks, however, the work has 
been so successful that the Chinese Government is now 
undertaking forestry schemes in a number of places un- 
der advice from German experts. This work centers 
about Mukden, Manchuria, where success has already 
been obtained with acacias, and experiments are now 
being made with other trees. The first Chinese forestry 
school was established at Mukden two years ago. Six 
hundred and twenty-five acres have already been set 
apart for cultivation, and 24,710 acres are to be pur- 
chased for afforestation. 

Three large mines in China, in the provinees of Chihli 
and Shansi, which are under the management of En- 
ropeans, are making plans for afforestation, and the 
Shantung Railway is planting acacias along 260 miles 
of its track. This, however, is simply a beginning of the 
work, and the Chinése Government now has in contem- 
plation the inauguration of extensive afforestation work 
in different parts of China. 
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SOUTHWESTERN RETAILERS HOLD 


“Old - Timers” Grow Reminiscent and Recall When the Membership Was 
dent in Course of Address—Three Strong Speakers Discuss 


Reported by a staff representative of AMERICAN 
L.UMBERMAN 
KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 22.—Stronger determination 
than at any other time in its history to pull together 
in the common cause of promoting the welfare of the 
Southwestern) Lumbermen’s Association by grappling, 





threshing out and solving perplexing trade problems is 


the keynote of the ‘*silver anniversary’’ of the organiza 
tion which is holding its annual convention in this citv. 
As one of the pioneer members of the association put it 
at the initial session at the Century Theater, this body 
of retail lumber dealers, which began its career a quarter 
of a century ago with 13 charter members, who knew 
the need of ‘* getting together and cooperation,’’ has 
grown throughout the vears until it is one of the most 
influential of the lumber dealers’ associations, its new 


tasks always keeping pace with its accomplishments 





A. i. PARKINSON, WAGONER, OKLA 





The Presiding Office: 

It was an interesting feature of the convention to-day 
when a half dozen of the older charter members spoke of 
the formation of the Missouri & Kansas Association of 
Lumber Dealers, now the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, in 1889 at the Centropolis Hotel in this city, 
and reminiscences of those days were told in a happy and 
amusing vein. Each one of the pioneers who spoke ex- 
pressed the hope that he would again be present and 
able to address the dealers when the ‘‘ golden anniver- 
eary’’ is celebrated, 25 years hence. Some of the pio- 
neers who are attending the silver anniversary and who 
told of the early history and experiences of the associa 
tion are: R. A. Long, Kansas City; J. L. Lane, Chicago; 
the first permanent secretary; E. C. Robinson, St. Louis; 
E. M. Adams, Mound City, Kans.; James Costello, Lib 
erty, Mo.; T. H. Jones, Greeley, Kans., and Milo R. 
Harris, Ottawa, Kans. 

It fell to Mr. Robinson to tell of the formation of 
the organization and its growtl On February 12, 1889, 
thirteen lumbermen met at the Centropolis Hotel and 
formed what was then called the ‘‘ Missouri & Kansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers.’’ At the eighth annual 
meeting, in January, 1897, the territory was extended 
to include Oklahoma and at the thirteenth annual con 
vention the name of the association was changed to 
‘<The Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Association of Lum 
ber Dealers.’’ Later the Arkansas dealers desired to 
affiliate with the association and the dealers of that 
State were taken into the fold. At the fifteenth annual 
convention, held in January, 1903, the association adopted 
its present name. 

Mr. Robinson then told who were present at the first 








meeting, 25 years ago, end the list is as follows: 
Mr. Quigley Sterling. WKans Mi Wageyv. Excelsior 
Springs, Mo.: J. M. Morrow. Lawson, Mo. i. ¥. Creel, 


Carrollton, Mo J N. Cunningham, Norborne. Mo. : C. 

Ifouser, Richmond, Mo.; Mr. Jackson, Richmond, Mo.; S. Er. 

Mackey, Olathe, Kans.; F..R. Lanter, Olathe, Kans.; FI 
N 


McCullam, Hutchinson, Kans.; I McCreery, Parsons, 
Kans.: E. C. Robinson, Ottawa. Kans.. and William Huttig. 
Kansas City, the last named acting as the temporary 


secretary. 


The speaker said that to the best of his knowledge 
three of the original 13 were dead, Mr. Mackey, Mr. 
Cunningham, the first president, and Mr. Creel, and only 
four are still in the retail lumber business. Mr, Huttig 
was to be present today and tell of that first meeting, 
but was unable to attend. Of the pioneers who did speak 
only one, Mr. Robinson, had the good fortune to attend 
the first meeting, but two or three of them sent their $2 
for the annual dues, the amount then required, and took 
active part in the association work soon after. Those 
who spoke beside Mr. Robinson about the earlier days of 
the association’s work gave their hearers many interest- 
ing and amusing anecdotes. 


Rk. A. Long was the first pioneer to speak. He began 
by saying he did not attend the very first meeting of the 
association but was present at the second. He said he 
understood that William Huttig, president of the West- 
ern Sash & Door Co., and president of the National 
Bank of the Republic, Kansas City, was responsible for 
the first meeting. He told that at the first meeting J. N. 
Cunnmgham was elected president, and S. E, Mackey 
vice president. It has required, Mr. Long said, 25 years 
to bring the organization from a weak and beggarly 
body to present great total membership, but that it 
was with this body as with any other organized effort 
requiring time, energy and patience to acheve a high 
state of success. 

He declared that in these later days retail dealers 
are strengthening their business abilities, making them 
selves better and broader men, because men can not as 
semble and cooperate together in any responsible cause 
except they are brought into a broader atmosphere. 

J. L. Lane, the first permanent secretary of the asso 
ciation, had his hearers either smiling or laughing from 
the time he began his remarks until he stepped from the 
platform. He recited many humorous incidents that 
happened vears ago in the history of the organization. 
He said he would not tell in which part of the Centrop 
olis Hotel those three members met a quarter of a cen 
tury ago to form their retail organization, as Missouri 
Was not a prohibition State in those days. 

E. M. Adams, Mound City, Kans., began his talk in 
a facetious manner, causing many a ripple of laughter, 
but before he closed he became serious and presented 
some sound reasoning as to what association work 
means individually to the dealers, and how problems, 
Which are growing bigger as the vears go by, may be 
solved by organization and cooperative effort. He said 
that it was not his good fortune to be present at the 
first meeting. but that he sent his $2, and he had always 
possessed a curiosity how that two dollars was used, 
thinking perhaps it might have been spent in the room 
that Mr. Lane refused to mention. He declared that the 
first vears of the association were spent more in the 
spirit of just ‘* getting together ’’; then for a long period 
the association sort of groped around in the dark. Now 
With association work somewhat near perfection the big 
problems constantly being confronted can not remain 
unsolved. 

The remarks made by T. H. Jones, Greeley, Kans., 
Milo R. Harris, Ottawa, Kans., James Costello, Liberty, 
Mo., and J. R. Moorehead, Lexington, Mo., were briefer 
than those referred to above, but carried with them the 
same sincerity of interest in association work and prog 
ress. Mr. Moorehead said that he did not join the or 
ganization at its original meeting, but he did join as 
soon as he had heard of the existence of the association. 





Hi. A. GORSUCH, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Secretary Southwestern Lumbermen's Association. 


There is a large attendance and the auditorium of the 
Century Theater was well filled when the initial session 
started. Many ladies are present, and their entertain- 
ment is one of the bright features of this gathering. 


The President’s Address. 


President Parkinson in his annual address declared 
that since the organization was started, a quarter of a 
century ago, it has kept pace with the times, has inereased 
its meinbership and doubled the amount of territory orig- 
inally covered. It has been the means of educating its 
members in many ways, so that it is now generally con- 
ceded that competitors have the same right to transact 
business that is claimed by those who belong to the 
association. In parts of the association’s territory in 
the last year business has been good, while in others, 


owing to short crops and in cases of a larger numbe 
than necessary of yards for the amount of business o| 
tainable, the profits have been small or have been missing 
altogether, but on the whole the last year has been sat 
istactory. The president regretted that the year show 
a decrease in membership, which comes at a time whe 
there is dire need of more strength in association wor! 
instead of diminishing power. He considered membe: 
ship in this association a privilege to the dealer and not 
an accomodation to the association. 

Emphasis was placed on the fact in his address that 
it is necessary for the retail lumber dealer to meet what 
ever is confronted with determination, and to be ready 
to fight for anything that is for the welfare and ad 
vancement of the community. The speaker said the loca! 
editor was one of the best friends that a retail lumber 
dealer could possess, whose paper should be patronized 





HON. L. ©. BOYLE, KANSAS CITY, MO 
Attorney for Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 


by judicious advertising. Retail lumber dealers should 
all subscribe for and read the lumber trade papers in 
order to keep posted as to what is going on in the lumber 
world. The trade papers always had something instruct- 
ive and interesting in them and were always champions 
ot the retail lumber dealer’s cause. In this connection 
he mentioned the suits instituted against the retail lumber 
dealers by the Government, brought about at the insti 
gation of the mail order houses, and also what the trade 
papers were doing to show the retailer a successful way 
to combat the mail order evil itself. 


The Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary Gorsuch went at length in his report into 
the work of the organization and told how it came 
forward from almost a social gathering of a few men to 
its present state of efficiency and prominence, and now 
recognized as one of the leading commercial organizations 
of the United States. Almost at the start of his report 
he declared that ‘‘community develepment’’ is the most 
vital subject for the consideration of the retail Jum 
berman, and that there were men on the program who 
with their broad experience were well able to discuss this 
important topic in a thorough and convincing manner. 
He regretted to report that the association had not been 
so prosperous as in some former vears, and that some of 
the members had dropped out, and that the present Gov- 
ernment litigation had served as a handicap in gaining 
new members. He said that much information of various 
kinds had been furnished the members and that this 
branch of the association work was constantly growing, 
more information being furnished this last year than in 
any previous corresponding period. This service includes 
the location and tracing of cars; assistance to members 
in securing yard managers; furnishing information re 
garding the lien laws of the various States; securing 
prompt shipment of delayed orders; the standing, finan 
cial and otherwise, of manufacturers and wholesalers; 
quick and accurate information that enables members to 
secure commodities which they do not carry in stock and 
numerous other valuable aids. 

He called attention to the campaign for a pure adver 
tising law, which if enacted would act as a curb on the 
activities of the mail order houses; national reciprocal 
demurrage Jaw, bulk sales law and others, and said that 
the association would be asked to take some action on 
these important matters. 

During the year Assistant Secretary Deatherage cov- 
ered a great deal of territory in the interest of the asso- 
ciation, visiting 225 towns. He called on 415 members 
and 130 nonmembers, and secured 51 new memberships 
Secretary Gorsuch declared that the rank and file of the 
association members were more loyal than ever before 
in the history of the trganization, notwithstanding the 
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A ROUSING ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Unlucky Thirteen—Association Keeping Pace with Times Says Retiring Presi- 
Community Development and Mail-Orderism in All Phases. 


fact that the Government has litigation against the dif- 
ferent associations. These loyal members, he said, were 
more willing to devote time and energy in the upbuilding 
of the association, and to fight for what they think right- 
fully is the province of the association’s activities. The 
financial part of the secretary’s report shows that a 
total of $16,750 was received during the year, and later 
when the secretary read the report of Treasurer J. H. 
Foresman, which was referred to the auditing committee, 
the association finances were shown to be in good shape. 

The membership record of 1912 shows that 130 yards 
went out of business; 130 new members were added to 
the rolls; present membership comprises 1,800 yards, 
divided as follows: Kansas, 765; Missouri, 525; Okla- 
homa, 452; Arkansas, 54, and Nebraska, 4. The defense 
fund raised by the association to defray the expense of 
the present Government litigation against the associa- 
tion has reached about $7,000. The report pointed out 
that the need of the association is more apparent than 
at any time before in the history of the lumber’ busi 
ness, and as long as it exists its benefit both direct and 
indirect will be vastly more than the cost of membership. 


Best Results from Membership. 


The report of Secretary Gorsuch was followed by a 


discussion of the subject ‘‘How | May Derive the Best 
Results From Membership in the Association,’’? by F. D. 
Solman, of Leavenworth, Kans. This was a_ timely 


subject and went into the matter of the value of asso- 
ciation membership in a thorough and convineing man 
ner. A retail lumber dealer should associa 
tion spirit that thrills the whole body, and great good 
should come to the retailer by the cooperative manner 
in which work is conducted, 

Too many dealers undervalue conventions of the re 
tailers and the general accomplishments of the asso 
ciation that took place during the year. The speaker 
then recited at length the extent of the activities of 
the secretary's office in looking after the interest of all 
the members throughout the vear. 

The speaker said it was the morning business sessions 
that are by far the most valuable feature of the annual 
conventions, for it is in them that the dealer gets a 
full review of the vear’s accomplishments and can have 
the advantage of an annual clearing house for inter- 
change of ideas and hear speakers of ability. He said, 
however, that the association did not produce its most 
important work at the annual meetings for the real 
value of association work is that done quietly every day 
in the vear by watching every opportunity to uplift the 
retail lumber business as a modernized, legitimately 
profitable, law-abiding and_ self-respecting occupation, 

ile declared further that the asseciation has been a 
renl factor in establishing between the dealers and the 
manufacturers the relations which have tended to bring 


possess an 


association 





a. & 
National 


MOOREMEAD, 
Federation of 


LEXINGTON, 
Retail 


MO. ; 
Secretary Merchants 
about mutual understanding and recognition of the one 
ness of interest. It has worked for fair grading rules, 
he said, and common-sense interpretation of those rules; 
for proper adjustment of differences, consideration for 
members’ orders, and has worked equally well in teach- 
ing the dealer the benefit of just as fair treatment of 
the manufacturer. 

Telegrams of greeting were read from the St. Louis 
Lumbermen’s Club and from the Pacifie Coast Shippers’ 
Association, the latter requesting that the convention 
pass a resolution anent the shipping-in-transit privilege. 
Letters of regret on not able to be present were read 
from Met L. Saley, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
Gov. George H. Hodges, who is a retail lumber dealer 
at Olathe, Kans. 

During the morning sessior. J. R. Moorehead, seere- 
tary of the National Federation of Retail Merchants, 


and a retail lumber dealer at Lexington, Mo., and W. J. 
Ballard, Spokane, Wash., also spoke briefly. Mr. Moore 
head talked of the value of cooperation among retail 
merchants in promoting the welfare of the local com 
munity and the small town. He brought out forcibly 
the new problems that economic changes in this country 
had forced on the retail merchant and what must be done 
to meet successfully these new conditions. Mr. Ballard 
talked in a practical manner about ‘‘ Plans and Specifi 
cations.’’ 
Committee Appointments. 

Before 

named: 


adjournment the following committees were 


Nominations —E. © 


: Robinson, St. Louis, Mo.: F. N. Dan- 
iels, Kansas City, Mo.;: 


Temple Morrow, Waco, Tex. ; Milo R. 
II. Jones, Greeley, Kans. 

Mound City, Kans.; Charles P 
Stewart, Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 


Harris, Ottawa, Kans., and J. 
i. Adams, 
mans, : TP. J. 


Necrology 
Ives, Baldwin, 





R. A. LONG, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 


A Pioneer Member. 


J. KF. Brown, Jameson, Mo., and R. J. Hurley, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Auditing—George Kieffer, Cole Camp, Mo., and H. N. 


Renfrew, Mount Hope, Kans. 

Resolutions—J. R. Moorehead, Lexington, Mo.; J. W. 
Metz, Wichita, Kans.: J. A. Butte, Muskogee, Okla.; W. E. 
Brown, Holton, Kans.:; Sherman Robertson, Republic, Mo. ; 
«. B. Billington, Maud, Mo.; Charles Wilson, Caney, Kans. ; 
«. K. Nicol, Little Rock, Ark., and A. G. Rece, Centralia, Mo. 











Constitution and By-laws—A. L. Scott, Bern, Kans. ; 
Charles S. Davis, Neosho, Mo.; 8S. L. Spurrier, Guthrie, 
Okla.: W. A. Stark, Centertown, Mo.; W. M. Dunning, jr.. 
Logan, Kans.; C. FE. Phillips, Springdale, Ark.:; J. W. Potter, 
Turon, Kans.. and J. E. Williams, Springfield, Mo. 

THURSDAY SESSIONS. 
|Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 
KANSAS CIty, Mo., Jan. 28.—While most of yester 


day’s sessions was given to reminiscences and anecdotes, 
incident to the early days ot the association’s history, by 
pioneers and and long-time members, today was marked 
by a discussion of modern problems which economic 
changes in this country have thrust upon retail dealers. 
The most vital question which now confronts retail deal- 
ers, not only in the lumber but all lines of trade, namely, 
‘*the development of community interest,’’ was the gen- 
eral subject of three speakers, N.S. Darling, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., well-known Chautauqua speaker; W. H. Mil- 
ler, editor Ottawa Free Trader, Ottawa, Ill, and E. C. 
Hole, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ‘Though each of 
these speakers had the same general theme, their ideas 
were so diversified and expressed in such a convineing 
manner, interpolated with amusing stories which carried 
points home with more telling effect, that there was no 
sameness noted in any of the talks. 

Mr. Hole, the first speaker on the program, discussed 
‘*Community Development in Small Towns and Cities,’’ 
the intent of his remarks being to show retailers that 
economie changes which have been as pronounced in the 
iast decade or so are causing the population of small 
towns to dwindle and the large cities to grow, a condition 
which will vitally affeet the prosperity of the small-town 
retailers unless the doctrine of ‘‘ Community Development ’’ 
is taught and practiced in all communities with such ag- 
gressiveness and foree that urban migration will be 
checked and the towns rehabilitated to a wholesome and 
healthy condition. 

In connection with the decline of the small town the 
speaker painted in unmistakable words the part that 
the mail order evil has had to do with it. He proved 
by maps and figures that many towns in Iowa, Lllinois, 
Indiana, Missouri, and other States show a decrease in 
population in the last 10 years and then told how 
retailers, by pulling together and working for the wel- 
fare of each other, could not only only aid in making 
the town retain its position as a center of activity but 


broaden it commercially to such an extent that ma 
order houses and kindred make little head 
way in destroying their respective communities. Mr, 
Hole declared many were prone to say the tjme of utility 
of retailers’ 
were 


evils could 


associations has passed. But not 
statements untrue but that there never was 
a time in the history of the country when 
work was more needed. In citing many incidents to 
show his hearers the vast extent of the mail order busi 
ness the speaker said the money order business at the 
branch postoffice station at the plant of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Chicago, was greater than the money order busi 
ness of Milwaukee and that branch stations of the differ- 
ent express companies at this mail order establishment 
did, in the aggregate, more business than the 
business of Minneapolis and St. Paul. He 
many misleading advertising statements, known as 
ch talks.’’ He declared emphatically, that the 
clean advertising law, such as is being urged upon Con 


on ly 
such 


association 


express 
referred to 


selling 


gress, would purge these catalogs of untruths which 
would result in great benefit to honest retailers. He 


urged retail dealers to use the advertising columns of 
their local newspaper freely, saying that the local editor 
is the greatest power for good any community could 
possess and that the columns of the local newspaper are 
the best medium through which to reack the consumer. 
Manufacturers use trade papers to reach the retailer. 
Retailers must use local newspapers it want their 
full share of the community’s business, he declared. 

Mr. Hole was followed by Nels Darling, whose speech 


they 


on ‘*The Old Home Town’’ ranged from the amusing 
io the heights of seriousness, but every word had its 


points and carried great effectiveness. He gave numet 
ous reasons why the population is centering in the great 
cities at the expense of the small communities, and 
made the prophecy that within 16 years 75 per cent of 
the towns with a present population of 1,000 or 
would be wiped out and during the same period, towns 
of 5,000 would be going backward. He said the ‘‘lure 
of the city’’ can be counteracted if retailers become 
wide-awake and up-to-date not only to their own inter- 
ests but to the entire community, instead of being back 
uumbers as many were. At this stage of talk he drew 
several amusing caricatures of the small-town retailer 
who, through complaining about mail order houses was 
plainly of the type that could not help but let business 
go elsewhere. After painting humorously several types 
of such retailers in a way his hearers could easily iden- 
tify as common in their own town, he asked, ‘‘Now do 
you wonder why the mail order houses get business?’’ 
The greatest help the association can give the re- 
tailer, he declared, is to show him how to do business. 
He said the town that survives the present attack on its 
prosperity is the town that gives service, socially, indus- 
trially and commercially, and any town failing to do its 


less 





J. Uf. 
Treasurer Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


FORESMAN, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 


full duty along these lines deserves extinction. The 
speaker stated that the mails were filled with fake mail 
order advertising that is costing the Government more 
to carry than the revenue derived therefrom. At this 
point he cited a magazine story which told of the phil- 
anthropiec work of Julius Rosenwald, head of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., saying that Rosenwald is making gifts 
to charity in Chieago and elsewhere but was ‘‘ robbing 
at wholesale at the expense of the retailers.’ 

The last address of to-day’s session was made by 
Mr. Miller, who has attended several association meet 
ings lately, and pounding home some serious facts in a 
humorous vein. Mr. Miller had his audience convuised 
with laughter a greater portion of the time he spoke, but 
he, too, made every ‘word carry a mission of importance. 
He declared the retailers were just waking up to the 
fact that the interest of every business man in the small 
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towns interlock with each other and that none of the big 
problems of the small towns would be solved until there 
Was an inspiration back of every movement tending for 
betterment. The retailer must have as much consideration 
for brother dealers as for himself, he asserted, and any 
merchant who failed in this respect was a drag instead 
of a help te the community in which he lived. He de- 
¢lared retailers must get in closer touch with the farmers, 
studying their interests, promoting good roads, soil pro- 
duction and kindred movements and endeavor in every 
way to teach the farmer his interests are identified with 
his nearby towns’ interests. Every time he sent a dollar 
away to a mail order house he was giving himself as 
much of a blow as he was delivering to the town. The 
speaker was heartily applauded when he declared that 
what many small towns needed most was a ‘‘ closing 
out sale of shop-worn merchants.’’ 

Following today’s session the Commercial Club of 
Kansas City tendered a banquet at the Hotel Baltimore 
to the officers and directors of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 

The entertainment program today consisted of a thea- 
ter party at the Orpheum Theater, where a high-class 
vaudeville bill was witnessed. Convention Hall, with its 
extensive exhibits of lumber and other products, was 
again visited by hundreds of the retailers today, all 
exhibit booths proving big attractions. Friday’s pro- 
gram consists of an address by L. C. Boyle, of this city, 
on ‘* The Value of the Association to Retail Lumbermen,’’ 
and a general discussion on the topic, ‘‘ Local Associa- 
tions and Their Benefits,’’ by members of the Northwest 
Missouri Retailers’ Association, North Central Missouri 
Retailers’ Association and others. The annual election 
of officers and reports of committees take place tomor- 
row, and the final day’s entertainment program calls 
for a theater party at the Grand Opera House, where a 
performance of ‘‘ Louisiana Lou’’ will be witnessed. 


THE R. A. LONG DINNER. 


One of the incidents of the week was a dinner 
given by k. A. Long at his residence to a party of 
29 guests, including officers 


development and impartial interest in all worthy fields 
of life’s activity, and expressed emphatically his be- 
lief that the pursuit of money-making in itself is very 
narrowing and success which merely accumulates a 
pile of dollars and nothing more is a very poor one. 
His talk was very confidential and intimate, a talk 
from the heart to men who thoroughly knew him, and 
expressed in full measure his pleasure at having these 
men his guests upon this occasion. 

President Parkinson, of the Southwestern associa- 
tion, was then introduced as toastmaster, and called 
upon many of those present, eliciting many brief and 
unstudied but delightfully responsive and graceful 
remarks. It was, of course, largely an experience 
meeting, giving way to reminiscences of past associa- 
tion work and anecdotes of Mr. Long’s relationship 
in various ways to these men who were his guests 
and particularly of his loyalty and helpfulness in the 
work of the association. There was no stilted for 
mality about any of these remarks nor any sense of 
embarrassment apparent on the part of the speakers. 
They were merely talking to each other informally in 
a little friendly gathering. 

Following these talks the guests informally enter- 
tained themselves in various portions of the resi- 
dence, some seeking the lounging rooms, billiard 
tables and bowling alley in the basement, others go- 
ing to the library or to the Adams room with its 
wonderful beamed ceiling, and the store of rare treas- 
ures and paintings of various kinds scattered through- 
out the entire house received their share of admiring 
if not envious attention. A number expressed the 
desire to see the magnificent stables and although 
Miss Loula, the enthusiastic horsewoman, was away 
with her equine beauties her numerous trophies were 
on exhibition in a room especially devoted to that 
purpose. 

The entire stable was a marvel of good housekeep- 
ing, and the horses which Miss Loula had left behind 
were greatly admired. The word ‘‘Revelation,’’ the 
christened name of one of her horses, might be taken 





and directors of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation past and present and 
a few members of the lum 
ber trade press. This oc- 
curred Tuesday evening, the 
guests meeting at the office 
of Secretary Gorsuch and 
being conveyed by automo- 
biles provided by their host 
to Mr. Long’s palatial resi- 
dence on Gladstone Boule- 
vard, where they were re- 
ceived by Mr. Long and his 
wife and family, all of 
whom were present except 
Miss Loula Long. Miss 
Long this week happened to 
be in Denver with her 
horses, and Mr. Long had 
just received a message 
from her stating that she 
had already captured a 
number of blue ribbons. 
While the reception was 
in progress and the com- 
pany was gathered about the 
foot of the grand stairway 
a number of selections were 
played on the pipe organ 
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by the organist of the R. A. LONG’S PALATIAL RESIDENCE AT KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Independence Boulevard 

Christian Church, and as a part of this informal pro- 
gram solos and duets were sung by the soprano and 
contralto of this church. Mr. Long, who is an en- 
thusiastic church worker, did not overlook the op- 
portunity to assure his guests that they will be wel- 
comed at this church any Sunday they might be in 
Kansas City and that they would find the preaching 
in thorough accord with the music. This informal 
musical overture to the dinner was greatly enjoyed by 
the guests. 

As the company was ushered into the dining room 
a most beautiful scene presented itself. The agree- 
ably modulated lighting brought out in relief the 
white table with its sparkle of cut glass and silver 
and nature’s blend of coloring in the floral decora- 
tions, vying with the soft colors of. the splendid 
tapestries about the walls. 

The dinner proceeded without hurry and not too 
slowly amid the hum of animated conversation in 
which were of course mingled many reminiscences of 
association work. During the dinner a paper was 
passed upon which each guest was requested to write 
not his name, but his age. Mr. Long computed the 
average but it will not here be announced, although 
it was a much smaller figure than might be imagined, 
considering that those present represented the men by 
whom the past success of the Southwestern Juum- 
bermen’s Association has been largely evolved. They 
are, however, stiil young enough so that much of 
their best and most effective work is still before them. 

Inasmuch as this is an account of a private func- 
tion the names of those present and of the foods 
which were set before them will not be set out in de- 
tail, but suffice it to say that the guests did justice to 
the dinner. Mr. Long introduced the after-dinner 
speaking with a little friendly talk of the sort which 
has made him famous as a convention speaker, ex- 
pressing his pleasure at having as his guests the old 
associates gathered on this occasion. Mr. Long ex- 
pressed his frank belief in a man’s need for a rounded 





as the keynote of the feelings of those who par- 
ticipated in this inspection. 

To go back to the after-dinner speaking, it should 
be said that at the close of the talks about others 
present, Mr. Long in a tender and feeling manner ex- 
pressed his pleasure at what had been said and his 
thanks especially for the good things which had been 
said about himself. He believed that his own suc- 
cess had been largely built upon his purpose and his 
capacity for hard and constructive toil and above all 
to the firm conviction in an all-wise guiding Provi- 
dence generously assisting those who strive earnestly 
even though at times somewhat blindly toward the 
light ahead. 

Automobiles were at the door to convey the guests 
to their hotels at the close of the dinner. It is safe 
to say every guest will long treasure the memory of 
this evening—along with the remembrances of other 
enjoyable occasions of the past—with ‘‘Mine Host’’ 
Long. It will cheer the parting guest in the days 
when mayhap the clouds will lack a silver lining. 
The evening will live as long as will he who attended. 

THE CONCATENATION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 22.—Initiation of a large 
class of kittens into the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo took 
place this afternoon at the Elks’ Club, Seventh and 
Walnut Streets, under the general direction of Su- 
preme Scrivenoter W. M. Stephenson, of St. Louis, 
who came here especially for the concatenation. The 
concatenation wes conducted by the following nine: 
Snark—Louis Hector Scrivenoter—H. P. Allen. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—M. M. Riner. Jaberwock—Edward Leech. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—Burt J. Arcanoper—E. M. Lockridge. 

Wright. Custocadian—A. E. Cummings. 
Bojum—w. J. Stroup Gurdon—aA. J. Wartes. 

In the evening the Sap and Bark Club staged a 
big cabaret, vaudeville and boxing show at the Elks’ 
Club room. This entertainment was not confined to 
Hoo-Hoo and was a thriller. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


KANSAS CIty, Mo., Jan, 22.—An important featur 
ot the Silver Anniversary is the exhibit of Pacific coasi 
woods by the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation at Convention Hall. Many other manufacturer; 
and wholesalers have their exhibits in the same building 
The West Coast exhibit is in charge of Thor W. Sanborn, 
of the Grays Harbor Commercial Club, and consists 
of fir, cedar, spruce and hemlock in 12-foot pieces. 
Many of the big concerns in their exhibits show much 
rivalry in trying to present their lumber wares in 
the most attractive shape. All the exhibits at Con 
vention Hall are interesting and educational. 

Registration of members did not take place at th« 
morning session, but began in the afternoon and a 
iarge attendance is shown for the hundreds of names 
signed at the registration headquarters. The registra 
tion today was for retail lumber dealers only and 
visiting retail dealers. 

The entertainment committee of the association is 
providing fine features for the enjoyment of the mem- 
bers, ladies and guests. A band concert was given this 
evening by Robert Horney’s band at Convention Hall, 
which lasted more than two hours and was attended by 
the members and friends who are lovers of good music. 
Other entertainment features of high class are provided 
for the other days. 





| OAK FOR THE COOPERS | 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 





Dresden, Germany, Jan. 2.—For centuries the oak 
tree has been typical of strength, beauty and utility, 
but now the wail of the coopers is heard and if their 
complaint and that of others are well based, the tree 
is likely to become historical. 

Although shipbuilders and bridgebuilders and tannin 
manutacturers have made a great gap in the world’s 
supply of standing oak timbers and although the great 
oak forests of Slavonia and Hungary, which have for 
some decades supplied the European market with oak 
for coopers’ use, have been pretty well cleared; and 
while the German and the Bohemian oaks are hardly 
suitable for this purpose—still, according to Hans 
Jirfik, who writes about it in the Vienna ‘‘ Neue Freie 
Presse,’’ there is hope; for there are in southern 
Russia supplies of oak suitable not only for large 
tanks and the like, but also for tight barrels and kegs. 

The American oak yields staves and heads which 
have all the requisite qualities to put it in the first 
rank for light cooperage, its fibers being extraordi- 
narily tough and resistant. Its only disadvantage 
over the European is that by reason of its great com- 
pactness it takes longer to season well enough to be 
used for tight cooperage. 

In considering the European oak for this purpose, 
the very porous sorts must be avoided; for any one 
who is posted knows that when beer barrels, for in- 
stance, lie long in badly ventilated or stuffy cellars 
they suffer from fungus, which starts in their pores 
and gradually rots the wood. Such wood must be sea- 
soned very slowly. Fifty per cent of the weight of 
green wood is water; that dried out in the forest about 
25 per cent; and even where laid up years in a dry 
room, it contains 15 and even 20 per cent. The manner 
of seasoning is of great importance. The process 
causes shrinkage, but when this takes place rapidly 
cracks ensue, which make the wood almost useless. 
Even when dry, porous wood absorbs moisture again. 

In recent years, the Slavonian oak forest owners 
have found that it pays better to manufacture tannin 
than to utilize the wood for stave-making; further, 
there is more money in railway-ties, bridge-timbers and 
lumber products for use in water than in the cooperage 
trade, and they do not use the best trees for staves 
as they should. 

There is little doubt that in a few years Slavonia 
will have no more oak so that Germany will have to 
depend on Russia and America for stave iaaterial 
and other oaks, unless Japan comes to the rescue—in 
which case, however, there will be high freights to be 
considered. 

In buying oak trees for barrel making, the first thing 
to consider is the straightness of the trunk as a whole, 
and also of the fibers lest they should run spirally. 
Thickness, general shape, healthiness and freedom 
from defect are also to be considered. The trees 
should be felled in winter when labor is cheaper and 
transportation by sleds available and the sorting out 
should take place on the spot. 

The wood which is destined for coopers’ use should 
be rived, as this injures the fibers less than sawing 
and retains its strength and_ elasticity. Further, 
riven wood swells and warps less than sawed. Split- 
ting should start in the middle. The block should be 
first wedged apart in two or three equal parts and 
these divided in accordance with the run of the 
fibers to yield the best staves and the least waste 
material. 

Regarding seasoning, opinions differ. Some are for 
exposure of the freshly felled wood to the weather, 
others are opposed to it. Jirfik considers it best to 
leave the wood piled up in the open for a year to 
wash out the tannin as far as possible, and then to 
put it under sheds where it will be exposed to the 
action of the air, but not of the rain. 

Jirfik is in favor of the division of labor in stave- 
making so that each workman will carry out the 
process on all pieces alike. 
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OHIO DEALERS DISCUSS VITAL ISSUES. 


President Makes Strong Plea for Large Membership—New Lien Law Explained and Its Enactment Ad- 
vocated—Community Development Indorsed and Its Value Demonstrated. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 21.—With an attendance that 
filled the auditorium of the Hotel Statler practically to 
capacity and stayed through a three-hour session devoted 
entirely to the reading of the annual reports of the 
officers and the consideration of Community Develop- 
ment, the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
opened its thirty-first annual convention in Cleveland 
today. Nearly 300 dealers were in attendance, besides a 
great gathering of wholesalers and their representatives. 
Lumbermen were in evidence in such numbers that Cleve 
land must have been impressed in some degree with the 
importance of the industry in this State. 

This notable session was held in the afternoon. It 
was opened with an address of welcome by Mayor Newton 
D. Baker, of Cleveland, who declared that the retail lum 
bermen of Ohio were not only instruments in the build- 
ing of houses but also builders of their communities and 
builders of the State. He declared it proper for them 
to unite for their common interest, but asked at the same 
time that they not demand any legislation that would 
benefit or injure any one class. 

The mayor’s welcome was ably seconded by Robert 
Rutherford, president of the Cleveland Builders’ Ex- 
change, who estimated the actual amount of building in 
Cleveland last year at $30,000,000. ‘‘I hope you are 
connected with the builders’ exchange in your own 
town,’’ he said, ‘‘and that you will take away some ideas 
and give us some ideas that will be of benefit.’’ 

President O. H. Bachtel, of Canton, responded briefly, 
and the official response was made by William Gordon, 
of Cleveland, congressman-elect and incidentally presi- 
dent of the Gordon Lumber Co., Oak Harbor, Ohio, 
tounded by his father 45 years ago. 

The report of Secretary M. M. Bachtel, of Canton, 
showed a deficit a year ago of $22.82, receipts during 
the year of $3,714.38, disbursements of $2,845.53, and a 
present balance of $846.03. The report of Treasurer 
F. D. Torrence, of Xenia, coincided with this. Both 


reports were referred to the auditing committee. The 
secretary’s report also showed a total of 166 retail 
members and 102 wholesale members, a grand _ total 


of 268. 
The President’s Address. 


President Bachtel presented his annual address, in 
which he said: 


This occasion carries me back to when this organization 
was first conceived. When I was in the early stages of my 
lumber experience I was instructed to clean up about the 
mill and yard, make all necessary repairs and paint the 
mill, for a lot of lumbermen were coming to town. They 
came—not as we come so much today, for a vacation and a 
good time, but to consider the questions that were then so 
vitally affecting the trade. They formed the nucleus of 
what later became the parent organization of retail lum- 
bermen. That occurred in my home town in October, 1881, 
and I have been in touch with the organization all of 
these years. 

The organization has had its ups and downs but I believe 
I can truthfully say that it stands forth as strong today as 


at any period of its history. While it is not numerically 
as strong today as it has been during some years of its 


experience, you are aware that Ohio now stands alone in its 
membership, whereas in years past it has had several other 
States with it that today have their own organizations. 
With all the alarm that has been spread through the trade 
organizations because of the persecutions of the Federal 
Government, we are holding our past membership largely, 
and gaining some new ones, so that our strength has not 
been impaired, and we are in a position today to be of more 
benefit and assistance to the trade than in the past. While 
these are facts, we should have the support of every 
retailer in Ohio. A great many men are looking for the 
financial results, and where these can not be visibly seen, 
they will refuse to cast their lot. 


Four Classes of Members. 


I was impressed recently with a little item I read on 
members, which divided them into four classes as follows: 
First, Those who pay and attend. 
Second, Those who pay and do not attend. 
Third, Those who attend and do not pay. 
Fourth, Those who do not attend and do not pay. 

It is needless to say that the first get the most benetit 
from their membership, and are also indispensable to the 
organization. They are the active forces, and without 
them, there would be no associations. 

The second class of members, those who pay and do not 
attend, are valuable also, as they help to sustain an insti- 
tution that is established and working for their good and 
welfare, and indirectly they receive all the benefits that it 
accomplishes. 

The third class, those who attend and do not pay, are 
of some good, but no organization could last long if made 
to depend entirely upon them for support. An empty treas- 
ury is analogous to an empty stomach for a working man. 

The fourth class, those wo neither attend nor support 
the association—remarks are unnecessary. While engaged 
in like occupation to members of the association, they leave 
the burden to the shoulders of their fellows, content to 
accept the fruits of what others may do for the interests 
they represent, but unwilling to assume any of the responsi- 
bility for the efforts necessary to accomplish results. 

The last year has marked history in this State. As you 
are aware Ohio adopted a nw constitution, and our organ- 
ization had no small part in the adoption of section No. 9, 
which will enable us to put upon the statute books a lien 
law that will give protection to every tradesman in the 
building trade. But our labors are not ended yet along this 
line; we must see to it now that we shall reap the fruits 
of our past efforts, and to accomplish this end we must have 
the strongest possible organization. We can have more 
force and power with a large organization than with a 
small one, in dealing with these public questions. To that 
end we should endeavor to unite all the forces of the 
building trade in one strong organization. 

In Ohio we have the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, the’ Lumbermen’s Credit Association, the Ohio 
Builders’ Supply Association, anc. others. All organizations 
practically along the same line, and all composed largely of 
the same people. In other States these are all in one. 











[Reported by a staff representative of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. } 


Why not in Ohio? The organizations would be numerically 
stronger; it would cost less to the individual firm to support 
one, rather than two or three organizations having for 
their end the same results. Why not consider this subject? 

The support of this association is not as general through- 
out Ohio as it should be. If you will look over our map 
you will notice that there are counties in which we are not 
represented. Then we have some large trade cities where 
we are not represented as we should be. 

In the larger cities of Ohio there have sprung up credit 
associations which the dealers have found of great benefit 
to themselves, as thereby they are enabled to know exactly 
what the standings of all their customers are, and thereby 
save themselves many dollars that in years past they gave 
away. 

Progress of Government’s Indictments 

Secretaries. 
members are interested to know what 
indictments of the lumber secretaries. <All 
we can say to this is that the Department of Justice has 
released all of the secretaries on their own recognizance 
and released the cash bonds that were being held. Evidence 
in the eastern, the western and the Minnesota has 
been or is being taken. What the outcome will be no one 
as yet can fell--except the cost. It has cost our associa 
tion to date, as near as can be figured $1,510.62, with. the 
prospect of an additional $400 or $500. 


Against Lumber 


Perhaps the 


has 
become of the 


eases 


e should Jend our assistance to all organizations that 
are endeavoring to make it easier for the retail man to do 
business, and no organization is more entitled to that sup 
port than the National Federation of Retail Merchants. 


It should be encouraged. 


Another subject that should be near to every retailer's 
heart is “Community Development’ working in harmony 
with your local newspapers, for the building up of towns. 


I wish to take this occasion to thank the directors and 
officers who have been associated with me during my incum 
bency of this office for their very earnest and loyal sup 
port. and I want to congratulate the members upon the 
wisdom of their selection of directors, for upon them depends 
largely the success or failure of this organization. 


‘‘Community Development and Advertising.’’ 


In the absence of E. C. Hole, of Chicago, Il., of the 
AMERICAN JUMBERMAN, his paper on the subject of 
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Lumber Dealers 
‘*Community Development and Advertising’’ was read by 
Douglas Malloch, of the same publication. Mr. Hole 
urged the development of the rural communities and 
smaller towns as the true basis of national prosperity 
and a very question of life and death with the retailer, 
the lumberman as well as other merchants. He showed 
that the population of the cities of the United States is 
increasing much more rapidly than the population of the 
country districts and that in many counties of many 
States the rural population is actually decreasing. There 
are various causes, mail order buying being chief among 
them. 

Mr. Hole called upon the retail lumbermen to enlist 
with their fellow merchants in a movement for the 
town’s development as a trading center and as a better 
community in which to live; or, if such a movement is 
not already in existance, to start one. He especially 
urged advertising in the local newspapers as a means of 
acquainting the consumer with what the retail lumberman 
has to sell and the fact he is anxious and able to seli it. 
He emphasized also the importance of cultivating the 
friendship of the farmer and aiding in every movement 
for his benefit. 

The address precipitated a long and interesting dis- 
cussion, Which was opened by ‘W. W. Scott, of Bridge- 
port, who declared he had gotten some new ideas, which 
he intended to put into practice when he got home. 
‘*The idea is growing on me,’’ he said, ‘‘that we ought 
to get closer together as merchants in Bridgeport. 1 
believe when I get home I will make a move along that 
line in our little town. The retail lumberman has got 
to be awake or something is going to happen to him. 
He is going to be put out of business.’’ 

William Ryan, of Toledo, told what the get-together 
spirit had done for that town. J. D. Donaldson, of New 
Washington, said he came from a one-yard town and had 


been using the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Community De 
velopment advertisements with good success in the local 
paper. 

President O. H. Bachtel, of Canton, told about the 
progressive Business Men’s Association in his town, with 
its 300 members, and this brought a lot of retailers 
to their feet testifying to the energy and activity of such 
organizations in their own communities and the results 
accomplished. W. T. Smith, of Uhrichsville, said that 
the retail lumberman was not regarded as one of the 
merchants in his own town and that he ought to make 
himself felt. 

C. J. Crehore said he came from Elyria, ‘‘the town 
that does things,’’ and told about a few of them, in 
cluding the raising of $127,000 in 10 days for a Y. M. 
C. A. Mr. Smith, of Newark, told of that town’s 
achievements, including the securing of 600 members in 
one day for its board of trade. He declared in all the 
work for the town’s development the lumbermen were 
leading spirits and were recognized as such. Last fall 
they joined hands with the farmers to make the county 
fair a success. The grange had also been invited to meet 
with the board of trade. ‘‘If we can go home,’’ said 
Mr. Smith, ‘‘and put into operation the spirit exem 
plified here today it will do a lot of good.’’ 

S. M.. Cole, of Oberlin, told of his interest in 
community development movement 
feel what a great good could be 
certed effort. 

There were other rousing and inspiring talks, winding 
up with several pertinent stories by some of the previous 


the 
and. said it made him 
accomplished by con 


speakers driving home the points they had made. The 
community development session was declared by the 


officers to have been a great success, 

3efore adjournment the following cordial 
just received, was read: 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 21, 1913. 

The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association sends hearty greet 
ings to the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers in 
annual meeting assembled. May your deliberations promote 
renewed goodfellowship, confidence and cooperation, to the 
end that the lumber industry may be placed on the highest 
possible moral plane. S. Stine, President. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 

All attendance records of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers and its predecessor, the Union Associa 
tion, were broken today when the total registration 
almost attained the 800 mark. The association officers 
ran out of badges, the influx of visitors and members 
being much larger than they had expected. The meet- 
ings have been of a character to warrant such an attend- 
ance, for programs of unusual interest and value are 
being given. 

The first speaker at the Wednesday morning session 
was J. Elam Artz, of Dayton, who said a lot,of good 
things on cooperation, community development and other 
present-day topics of live interest. He spoke for the 
wholesalers and their representatives when he said: 

We come here not because we want to coax you to give 
us an order, or think that you need smoke-drying or any 
thing of that sort, but just because we love you. 


telegram, 


Taking up the subject of trade papers Mr. Artz said: 

I would like to know how many men are conscientiously 
reading at least one trade paper a week. If a man has an 
account of $5 on his books he will spend half a day col 
lecting it, he will go to the end of the county for it. Yet 
in one issue of the trade paper may be information worth 
five or ten times $5. believe it is actually so that the 
man who is conscientiously reading a trade paper is get- 
ting things that will tend to his success. 

Two men start in with the same facilities, talent and 
capital. One man gets ahead and one doesn’t. Why is it? 
I can’t say why it is always. Yet often you can see it is 
because the man who fell down didn’t work in earnest, 
didn’t put in the best he had. Had he done so he would 
have equaled the success of the other man. 


On community development the speaker said: 


_ I would like to urge the lumberman to take more interest 
in his community's life. You will agree with me that the 


lumberman generally is not known anywhere but in his 
yard or office. The lumber fraternity should occupy the 
place that properly belongs to it. You know the lumber 
business is a clean, honest business. But you can't get 


that reputation if you don’t take part in community life. 
If you haven’t a building and loan association, get at it. It 


is one of the best things to develop a community. Get on 
the park commission, get busy on everything that will 


benefit the town. 


Mr. Artz advised everybody to read the address by 
Laban H. Murray as delivered at the salesmen’s banquet 
when it appears in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as whole 
salers, retailers and all will benefit by it. 

Proposed Ohio Lien Law. 

Areh C. Klumph, of Cleveland, president of the Ohio 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association, ably presented the pro- 
posed Ohio lien law, modeled after the Michigan law 
which, after careful study of the lien laws. of the various 
States, had been found to be the best and to have stood 
the test of both practice and the courts. He traced the 
history of lien law legislation in Ohio and showed it was 
no new thing but an old problem. Mr. Klumph showed 
that the man who supplies the material should be pro- 
tected and how the constitutional convention and the 
people had been convinced that such was the ease, the 
final step now being to eonvinee the legislature at 
Columbus. On motion of A. C. Davis, of Newark, Mr. 
Klumph’s address was ordered printed and sent to the 
members of the legislature and to material men through- 
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out the State so the latter would have the information 
and argument with which to urge the law’s enactment. 
In his able address Mr. Klumph said: 


Every lumber dealer realizes the serious importance of 
the credit department, for it is well known that it is one 
thing to make money and another thing to collect and Keep 
it, and in the matter of credits, no law or legislation has 
ever been enacted, or even suggested, which is so vital as 
the lien law. Every live-wire lumberman should fully 
understand in every detail the lien law of his own State. 
Many lumbermen, however, do not become conversant with 
the law and whenever 2 question arises they rely upon an 
attorney. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in a_ recent issue 
stated there are lumber dealers who know more about lien 
laws in their respective States than does any attorney for 
the reason that lien cases are handled infrequently by the 
average lawyer while most lumbermen have to do with it 
throughout the entire year. On the surface, the lien law 
may appear to be a simple matter. but it has so many 
angles that it is necessary for the attorney of much ability 
to make a specialty of it in order to be of much value to 
his client. 

We hear many men refer to the recent clause in the new 
constitution referring to the mechanics’ lien as being one 
of the new “fool fads,” yet history clearly proves this 
statement to be wrong, as the germ of merchanics’ liens 
came into existence over a century ago. 

The whole subject has been one of gradual growth, ex 
tending over imperfect and limited enactments embarrassed 
by adverse decisions to be the policy of all the States and 
ot unquestioned importance. The experiment was at first 
contined to towns and cities but by degrees .as its necessity 
and justice became apparent, extended itself in most of 
the States to the agricultural districts. The lien was 
designed in its inception for the most part to secure only 
the principal contractor until the fraudulent perpetration 
upon sub-contractors, material men and workmen, gave rise 
to amendments for their proper protection. Distinctions 
were sometimes made between labor performed and mate- 
rials furnished. They are now universally deemed equally 
meritorious. Frequently great wrong was perpetrated by the 
owner after the building was started by secretly encumber- 
ing it by mortgage or judgment before he made default 
with his workmen and material men. This has been remedied 
either by making the lien date from the starting of the 
building or by continuing all encumbrances prior to the 
notice of lien to the value of the land at the date of the 
commencement of the building and giving the mechanic a 
priority upon the structure alone, and the increased value 
which his labor has added to the premises, somewhat in 
analogy to the civil law. These and many other changes 
which could be mentioned would show the stages through 
which the law has passed. Its complete history is not to 
be found in the enactment of any one State. As each has 
legislated upon the subject it has been guided by the ex- 
perience of others extending its provisions when necessary 
and in some instances repealing privileges when found to 
operate injuriously to the public until a system has grown 
up at once just and rational securing the public from all 
danger of secret liens and labor and capital their lawful 
rights. 














The True System. 
The true system is to be found in that which gives an 
undue advantage to none while recognizing the just rights 





of all. It is the firm belief of all those who have made 
the greatest study of the lien law that at some future day 
aun ideal measure will be found and which will be identical 
in every State in the Union 

Since the repealing of the law of 1804 the sub-contractor. 


material man or laborer has had no just rights by pro 
tection from the property which his labor and material 





made possible; therefore, when the State of Ohio voted to 
amend the old constitution the clause known as amendment 
“No. 9 was adopted giving the legislature power to pass 
laws which would give the laborer and material man his 
just dues by direct liens against the property. A> bill has 


been drafted and will be submitted at this coming session 


of the legislature. 


Drafting New Lien Law. 

When those who have had to do with the writing of the 
present bill began their work something like a year ago 
they began with the determination that a law = should be 
passed which would give first of all due protection to the 
owner and at the same time endeavor to protect the mate- 
rial men and laborer against the incompetent and dishonest 
contractor ‘I lien laws of practically every State in 
the Union were examined. We believed it good policy to 
endeavor to adopt the law of some other State whieh had 
stood the test as to its justice as well as of its courts and 
after months of. search in the opinion of these gentlemen 
the lien law of Michigan was believed to be the most equit 
able law in existence in this country. Michigan has had 
its present lien law for something like 12 years and its 
operation has proven to be of great value to the laborer 
and material man Many improvements and safeguards, 
however, have been added to the Michigan law in our 
newly proposed bill. The arguments against a lien law 
have been few: one was that it retarded the building busi- 
ness in general, against the theory which instigated the 
first lien law of the country. rhis argument is not borne 
out by facts, as the city of Detroit, with a less population 
than Cleveland, has a total value of building permits during 
1912 of about $21,000,000, against a total value of building 
permits in Cleveland of about $18,000,000. 














Real Function of Mechanics’ Lien. 

Would it not be well just for a moment to stop and 
analyze the real function of a mechanics’ lien? It is noth 
ing but a simple law which provides that the owner who 
at the time has in his possession the funds with which to 
pay the contract price and also has acquired legal title to 
the value of the labor and material, shall be required to see 
that this money must go where it should go by law of jus- 
tice. in payment of the material and labor which has made 
his building possible, and it prevents the agent er con- 
tractor getting into his possession these funds and then 
defrauding the material man and Jabor from what is justly 
due him. , 

Under the provisions of the newly proposed law the 
owner stands no chance of a loss, for he has both the funds 
und the material in his possession and the new law provides 
au Way in which he can make his payments to the con- 
tractor with full protection to himself and in no event 
when he follows the course plainly prescribed can he be 
held for more than the original contract price and in this 
Way the new law does not in the slightest degree interfere 
with the solemn rights of contract. It does not prevent 
the owner in any way from acquiring and accepting the 
lowest bid which he is able to get and if he has the good 
fortune to get some incompetent contractor to agree to 
build for less than cost the loss will fall upon the material 
man and labor and not the owner. 


Picturing Conditions of Material Supply Business. 

Only recently some individual wrote a letter to a local 
paper asking why the material man should have a right to 
collect from the owner for an unpaid bill of the contractor 
wny more than the wholesale grocer had a right to collect 
frem the individual if the retail grocer had not paid. It 
is well worth while to dissect or analyze this argument. 
as it is very largely used, and yet a careful analysis will 
prove conclusively that there is no parallel in the two 
cases: if there were you would have to draw upon your 
imagination for these facts. The retail grocer who would 
rank as the contractor, would be without store, without 
a stock of goods and without capital. Now draw further 
on your imagination and picture the individual family 
ordering its groceries, not from the store, but from. this 
individual who had neither goods. capital nor credit rating 
and presume for the moment that this retail grocer should 
go to the wholesale house and order groceries not to the 





extent of $30 or $40 per month, but perhaps in most cases 
from $500 to $3,000 per month. Do you think for a 
moment that the wholesale grocer could continue in busi 
ness if he sold these goods to the retail grocer who was 
without store, without goods, without capital and without 
credit rating’ The illustration which I have given you 
pictures precisely the condition of the material supply busi- 
ness of Ohio. 

You must add to the foregoing argument with much 
emphasis this fact, that we deliver our goods not to the 
plant or store of a retail merchant where a stock is carried 
and upon which a_replevin might be issued in case of 
trouble, but we deliver our goods direct to the property of 
the owner and the title to our property passes almost 
directly from us to the owner and it can be seen at once 
that there should be some connecting responsibility between 
the owner and the material supply dealer. About the only 
argument left that has ever been held is the argument of 
mumnoyance and trouble to the owner and contractor. It 
seems to me that this should be given no consideration, 
No laws are enacted today which do not cause some annoy- 
ance or trouble to the law breaker. The lien law which is 
being introduced at this time in the legislature will not 
be an undue hardship to anyone except the rascal whom 
it will prevent from what has formerly been legal robbery. 


Why Material Supply Dealers Should Have Additional 
Legislation. 

Again referring to the argumert as to why a material 
supply dealer should have any additional legislation which 
ight help him in the collection of his just accounts it 
it be well enough to consider the following schedule : 

First, the average total of credits made by merchants 
such as dry goods, boot and shoe, hardware, groceries, etc., 
would not aggregate over 25 per cent of his sales. In other 
words, 75 per cent of their business is cash, whereas the 
material supply dealer does not have a cash sale to exceed 
2 per cent, 9S per cent of it being a book account. 

Second, average credit to one party by a boot and shoe 
merchant, $5. 

Third, aver: 
















eredit by dry goods merchant, $20. 
Fourth, ave credit by retail grocer, $35. 

Fifth, average credit of lumber dealer, S800. 

As Mayor Baker cautioned and advised us in his address 
of * weleome yesterday, in our deliberations as to th: 
future mechanics lien law we should not take only our 
own selfish interests into consideration, but we should 
also remember that as good citizens of Ohio we owe it not 
only to ourselves but to our State that no legislative 
bill should be introduced that might in any way be a 
detriment or a hardship to any class or community at 
large. His advice and his logic are good and worthy of ou 
most careful consideration, and I firmly believe that we 
had his spirit in our hearts when we began the framing 
of the present proposed bill. 

As I have stated before in my address, the new bill first 
of all provides that the house builder shall not be liable for 








J. ELAM ARTZ, DAYTON, OT[LO: 
Who Spoke on Cooperation, 


more than the original contract price. Ways and means 
are devised by which he can make his payments safely to 
the contractor. In my opinion the real working under the 
future lien law will be this: In such instances as where 
the house builder employs a thoroughly competent con- 
tractor and one who is financially entitled to be in the con- 
tracting business, no attention whatever will be paid by 
him as to the lien law nor any of its machinery. In other 
cases the house builder and real estate speculator will re- 
quire the contractor to furnish a bond which will hold him 
free from any loss or liability. In still another class of 
cases there will unquestionably be some where the con- 
tractor will furnish the house builder releases of lien be 
fore the work begins, and there is no question but that the 
opponents to the lien law are laboring under a false im- 
pression as to the extent of responsibility and burden. 

Further as to our duty as citizens to the community at 
large bear in mind that we are simply carrying out the 
instructions given by the voters of Ohio on September 3 
last, when by a majority of about 45.000 the will of the 
people was declared in favor of a just mechanics’ lien. 

‘Importance of the Retailer to the Community.’’ 

E. M. Trowern, of Toronto, Ont., Dominion secretary 
of the Canadian retailers’ organization, delivered a 
stirring address on ‘‘The Importance of the Retailer to 
the Community.’’ He said that the retailers, whole- 
salers and all branches of the trade ought to get together 
once a year anyway in confessional meeting and confess 
their sins and promise to be good until the next conven- 
tion. ‘‘ We all do things we ought not to do, and it is be- 
cause we do not know each other as well as we ought 
to.’’? There should be an understanding among the ele- 
ments so that the manufacturer, wholesaler, salesman, 
dealer and consumer would constitute a complete circle. 
Without the retailers, the speaker said, he would not give 
much for the United States or Canada either. They own 
the highest assessed property, pay the most taxes and in- 
surance and wages. But they have been asleep at the 
switch. They have been almost apologizing for being on 
earth. They have allowed the press, the pulpit, the 
women’s leagues and others to rise and curse the middle- 
man as the cause of the high cost of living. 

The parcel post is going to ruin hundreds of retailers 
in the United States. They got it because they were not 
organized to fight it. They woke up too late. The 
middleman in Canada now has the same fight on his 


hands because we have the parcel post over here. Over 
there, however, the situation is different. The speake: 
read a statement by Postmaster General Pelletier, «{ 
Canada, on the parcel post in which he said the Cx: 
dian Government would go slow in adopting anything 
that would injure so large a body of men as the ) 
tailers, who have rights that should be protected. 

The hope of the small town in both the United Stat: 
and Canada, the speaker said, is the small town paper. 
He urged its support and the support of all things 1 
the good of the community. He said: 

Unless you do there is not going to be much building 
your town. You have got to keep the money circulating 
your town developing the local community. 

Mr. Trowern said the first thing to ask those w! 
propose to obliterate the retailer is what better way o 
retailing there is. The retailer is not going to be swe; 
away. But the retailer needs a pint of sand in h 
system and a 2 by 4 down his back. 

Speaking of the value of cooperation he told of ty 
retailers who got acquainted at an association meeting 
A little later when one needed $200 to meet a note h 
went to his friends in vain for it, but he went to h 
competitor and got it. More than that, the more su 
cesstul one offered to help him find out why ke was no 
making money. <A little inquiry developed that he wa 
not figuring his overhead nor allowing himself any 
stated salary. If there was $200 in the drawer an 
he needed $195 to meet a bill, the millman got $195 and 
the dealer took the other $5. He found that the little 
man was carrying too many good people on credit for 
the size of his capital. He could not turn them away, 
but he put his business on a business basis. Now bot! 
men are making money. 

‘* Wrong thinking is the trouble with the age. If you 
don’t think right you can’t act right. And, if the 
community doesn’t understand the retail lumberman and 
what he is honestly trying to do it is because we haven’ 
told them. 

“*A priest heard a boy swear. The priest said, ‘ There 
is something the matter with this boy—I must pray 
for him.’’ Then he said, ‘* There must be something the 
matter with the boy’s parents—I must pray for them 
And there must be something the matter with the com 
munity in which these parents live—I must pray for 
that. But | nevself am part of this community—so | 
must also pray for myself.’’ If there is anything the 
matter with your community, vou yourself are to blame. 

‘*This movement means to put vour one-day religion to 
work the other six days. If you can’t apply your re 
ligion to your business, then your religion or your busi 
ness is wrong.”’ 

At the close of Mr. Trowern’s excellent address the 
convention adjourned until Wednesday afternoon, 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 


At.Wednesday afternoon’s session M. A. Baker, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., delivered a very interesting address on 
planing mill costs. He worked out on a blackboard the 
following cost scheme, covering the working of 1,000 feet 
OL **as "7 cypress : 


1.000) feet of eypress, cost $42.50 
Yard expense. s 1. 
Interest : . te) 
2S ; ; su 
Overhead expense a 
Cost back of the planer, per M » S4.45 
Labor, dressing ares Lin 
Overhead expense. ; boo 
Waste, 15 per cent . ae F O.S1 
S546 

Labor, ripping and cutting 2.00 
Overhead expense ........ 2.60 
Waste, 7 per cent... 3.78 
Cost, ripped and cut........ ee a 


On this basis Mr. Baker proceeded to figure the cost 
of a 30 by 86-inch 2-light window as follows, figuring 
15 feet, 8 inches of cypress, b. m., and 4 feet, 10 inches, 
of vellow pine: 


Cost of cypress on cost figures above... oes 80.99 
Cost of yellow pine, estimated......... zig at) 
PRTG, DERCCE BEA BCVEWS, . 62.56 aesaces LOD 


Four pulleys, including charge for occasional 
breakage ise 


fs & See Cale sisi cite Ce 
4 feet 14%x1%” drip cap. id cee wae 
Machine work pore niawis aa 20 
eS, Sree ene onctess earvndl babes 20 
Overhead expemse ............. ee sao 

Total cost eer ner: et. | 


Mr. Baker asked how many of the dealers present 
were selling a window of this type for less than $2. A 
number in the audience admitted that they were getting 
less than that amount. 

One member protested that he could turn out this type 
of window for much less and Mr, Baker worked out his 
cost for hint, based on his own figures, with a result 
higher than the amount figured above. 

By request Mr. Baker figured the cost of stock oak 
finish, as follows: 

Cost of 
Labor 

Carrying wil 
Cost of kiln 


Oo 









x and delivering to planer. 





, 

Loss by shrinkage in drying.........6.6... 2.40 
BE ERE Eee Oh a ere me eee 1.50 
Overhead expense, 1.95 
NE a ee wed eG Slag Bak Oak Oe eR EO ES 1.50 
Overhead expense 1.95 
UY PA ig ig ow els 6 Glace, @ 6.48 -eig oesOoa aR ae ee lene 9.00 

SME AMM yt, iG oh wie ware wig aren -g eee ee $86.50 


Labor cost, cutting off 
SUM calor hie covetiers ie vrun is et (ola eek oie Bess 8 1 
Waste in cutting off (10 per cent) 


CORE, WONG CR ANG UG 5 ane oss sos ec 08s 
Cost, running through moulder 
Overhead expense 





Cost worked To ee 
Following Mr. Baker’s talk President Bachtel brought 
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» the question of the transit privilege from west coast 

points, which was discussed in a paper read by Mr. 
smith, of Portsmouth. A resolution was adopted and 
rdered forwarded to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
ion protesting against the abolishing of the transit 
wrangement. 

H. A. Conlin, of Toledo, delivered an able address on 
he Valentine law, reviewing the unfortunate results of 
the enforcement of that act throughout the State but 
more particularly in Toledo, where a Jarge number of 
eading business men were sentenced to jail on account 
of purely technical violations of the Valentine law. He 
exhibited a Jarge number of bids he had seeured on a 
proposed job, showing that dealers in various parts of 
Ohio had decidedly conflicting ideas as to prices, the 
bids showing a variance from highest to lowest of more 
than $150 on a job, the highest price quoted on which 
was about $700. Mr. Conlin’s address aroused mueh 
interest and was extensively commented on by a number 
of members. 

Mr. Baker offered the suggestion that every member 
figure his cost on each kind of lumber in every stage of 
manufacture, tabulating the results for easy reference 
and furnishing the estimator a copy for daily use. 

After some further general discussion of the after 
noon’s program the meeting adjourned until Thursday 
morning. 


THURSDAY’S SESSION. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 


CLEVELAND, Onto, Jan, 23.—Thursday’s session was 
to open with a paper on mail order competition, by E. R. 
Lytle, of Deshler, but illness prevented his being present. 
Charles W. Burrows, of Cleveland, talked on 1-cent letter 


postage, 


The report of the committee on constitution recom- 
mended revision of that instrument, providing that mem- 
bers doing an annual business of less than $50,000 pay 
dues of $10 annually; those doing a business of from 
$50,000 to $100,000 pay annual dues of $15, and those 
above $100,000 annual dues of $25. 

The report recommended also an increase of the direc- 
torate from 9 to 10 members, to include the retiring 
president. It asked that the board of directors be au- 
thorized to hire salaried assistants as required. These 
recommendations were adopted. Resolutions were pre- 
sented thanking the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers 
for the entertainment given by that body, favoring join- 
ing the National Federation of Retail Merchants and in- 
dorsing the demand of the conservationists that the 
Federal Government retain contro] of the forest reserves. 
Other resolutions demanded an equitable lien iaw, 
favored l-cent postage and extended thanks to the offi- 
cers of the association for the good program formulated 
by them, and to the press. All 
adopted. 

The election 


were unanimously 


resulted as follows: 
President—O. Hl. Bachtel, Canton. 

Vice president--G. W. Campbeil, Toledo 
Treasurer—F. DD. Torrence, Nenia. 
Directors (district 2)— A. G. Sharp; 


(district 4) 
IIyvde. 


Walter 


Final adjournment was effected: at noon. 

The attendance today small, but the meeting 
throughout was the largest and best ever held by the 
Ohio association. 


CONCATENATION AT CLEVELAND. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan, 22.—-Albert Sidney Porter, of 
Cleveland, and James Gillespie Morris, of Parkersburg, 
W. Va., were initiated 


Was 


into Hoo-Hoo at a concatenation 


at the Colonial hotel last night. T 

tered the oaths and other things: 
Snark—IF. I. Peitch. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—George P 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—W. M 
Bojum—Frank Spangler. 


ie following adminis 


Morgunu 


Stephenson 


Scrivenoter—William J. Ellenberge: 
Jabberwock—-E. G. Dillow 
Custocatian——-N. J. Engleman 
Arcanoper—-George W. Stephan 


Gurdon—W. E. Bonestee! 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


By Wednesday night the Ohio 
meeting had passed the 800 mark and it was estimated 


registration at the 


by association officials that, taking into consideratio1 
many who neglected to register, the 900 mark had beer 
passed, 

Cleveland and Cleveland lumbermen proved generou 
hosts of the Ohio retailers. The considerable number of 


ladies in attendance were given a luncheon Tuesday noo 
at the Cleveland Athletic Club, 
charge of the Cleveland ladies’ committee. They wer 
well cared for with other diversions. Wednesday n 
$50 people were entertained with a fine vaudeville per 
formance at the Hippodrome. The visitors were de 
lighted with the treatment they received in Cleveland. 


this detail be ng 


} 
I 


r 


Cleveland Lumber Quartet. 


One of the most delightful features of the meeting of 
the Ohio retailers was afforded by the Cleveland Lumbe1 


Quartet, who demonstrated that Cleveland can make 
people happy with good music as well as good lumbe 


Messrs. 
sweet 


Krauss, Dole, Savage and Flandermeyer, the 
singers aforesaid, not only covered 
with glory but reflected credit on the 


trade. 


themselves 
Cleveland lumbet 





COLORADO - WYOMING RETAILERS’ 


Former President in Annual Report Reviews Government Litigation Against Association—Instructive Address on Silo Fol- 
lowed by Discussion— Communication Urging Adoption of National Reciprocal Demurrage Bill. 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 21.—The tenth annual meeting 
of the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association 
began here today at the Brown Palace Hotel. The at 
tendance was fairly representative at the first session, 
Which was of an executive nature. 

Harry Nutting, of Littleton, acting president, called 
the convention to order this afternoon at 2 o'clock. 
After the roll had been called and the minutes read and 
approved a telegram from the Pacifie Coast 


Shippers’ 
Association was read, as follows: 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 20. 
Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association, Denver, 
Colo 
The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association appreciates the 
effective cooperation that) individual members and officers 
of your association have accorded us in association work. 
We trust to merit your continued confidence and coopera 
tion, Accept our hearty greetings and since hope for a sue 


cessful and profitable meeting 


Il. S. Stine, President. 
A telegram was also received from O. O. 
prominent member of the association. 


sent from Portland, and said: 


Russell, a 


The message was 


Greetings to members of the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. This is the first annual convention | 
have not attended in nine years. Regret Tam unable to be 
present. There are still a few knotholes left on the Coast 
for that Knot Hole bunch to work off on innocent and 
unsuspecting dealers. est wishes for a successful 
convention, 


Annual Report. 


Former President W. H. Esworthy read his annual 
report, which was well received. He reviewed in detail 
the work of the association for the last vear, and strongly 
recommended the continuance of that strict economy 
which has been the watehword of the association during 
the last six months, and submitted that the matter of 
finance is the one leading question for the consideration 
of the members. He also reviewed at considerable length 
the litigation against the association and defendant 
lumber coneerns, which was started several months ago. 
His report, in part, reads as follows: 


July 20 suit was filed in Greeley in the district court by 
the prosecuting attorney of the Eighth Judicial District of 
Colorado and the attorney general of the State against the 
Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association, and a 
number of other defendants in Denver and northern Colo- 
rado, seeking to enjoin them from conspiracy in the fixing 
and maintaining of prices on building material, and in 
restraint of trade. 

The association was under no expense in the suit other 
than the employment of counsel in its own defense. Horace 
Phelps, of Denver, was retained by the association and 
made counsel in the case. He was ably assisted by C. C, 
Dorsey, of Denver. Frank J. Annis, of Fort Collins, Judge 
Southard, of Greeley, and Harry I. Tedrow, of Boulder, 
truly a most formidable array of legal talent. 

Appearance was made early in August and September 25 


was set as date of hearing. On that date demurrer was 
entered and after arguments thereon a motion to dismiss 
was denied by Judge Gamble, and our answer filed. Further 
hearing was postponed until October 21, when a_ further 


continuance was granted until November 11, when the case 
was again continued to December 9. On that date the 
prosecuting attorney not being in readiness the case was 
postponed indefinitely. Waving acquired interests in Salt 
Lake City that necessitated my removal to that place I ten 
dered my resignation as president of this association to the 
board of directors, and U. J. Warren, of Fort Morgan, was 
chosen to fill the vacancy. 

You will doubtless recall that in my report one year ago 
I told you that the matter of finance was the great question 
after all. I reiterate that statement with emphasis. 

The case of the United States Government against this 
association remains as it did at our last convention, although 
the taking of testimony in the Northwestern case is now in 
progress, and you are doubtless aware that the Government 
was victorious in its suit against the eastern retailers’ asso- 
ciation. This is no indication, however, as to the probable 
outcome of the other suits, as I am given to understand 
conditions are entirely different. / fully realize how helpless 
I was to do anything to aid the association during the last 
year, other than to hang on and await developments. 


In all that has been done, and in all that we have 
attempted to do we have received the splendid support of 
a Jot of Joyal members: and I have always had the best 
vdvice and support and the 
fellow 


greatest encouragement from my 
members of the executive committer 


Too much can 





U. J. WARREN, FT. MORGAN, COLO. 


President. 


not be said in praise of U. J. Warren and Harry Nutting 
for the time und energy they have sc ungrudgingly given 
to the affairs of the association. Let me say a word for 
the dealers in Denver and northern Colorado—the men who 
were under fire. Of all those who went into this fight not 
one showed a faint heart nor a desire to quit short of a 
complete vindication ; and let it be said to their everlasting 
credit that they stood together as one, with no desire to be 
free. During our time of trouble I was surrounded and 
supported by these men, and I feel I know them better now ; 
und knowing them better I honor them more. I thank you 
most sincerely for the honor conferred on me by twice elect- 
ing me as president of your association, and permit me to 
say that I fully appreciate your kindness. 

For any sacrifice I may have made of time or Dusiness 
interests I feel I have been more than repaid in the social 
and business relations that I have been permitted to enjoy 
with members of this and other associations throughout the 
country. No one can deny that this is a eritical time in 
the affairs of all associations, and no one can foresee what 
the future holds for us. Whatever we do let us do with 
deliberation, putting aside all personality and taking the 
course that will apparently bring the best results to the 
retail lumber business. 


Instructive Address on Silos. 

ollowing this, Superintendent C. H. Hinman, of the 
State College of Agriculture, delivered an instructive 
address on silos, dealing with their construction and the 
benefit they are to the farmer. Mr. Hinman stated 
it as his belief that reinforced concrete is the best pos- 
sible material; for a concrete silo is more lasting than 
wood, and is fireproof and windproof. In constructing 
silos first cost and permanency are the chief considera- 
tions. These important adjuncts to a firm’s equipment 
have not been appreciated at their full value in the past 
but progressive farmers are beginning to see their former 
mistake. After this address the subject was thoroughly 
discussed by the members. 











claiming 


TENTH ANNUAL. 


A very interesting communication 
Holmes, of the Arthur L. Holmes Lumber & Fuel Co., 
Detroit, Mich., was read. Mr. Holmes is behind a 
movement which has for its object the securing of a na- 
tional reciprocal demurrage bill. His letter contains 
valuable information, and he closes lis communication 
by asking for the cooperation of the association to the 
end that a successful effort may be produced that will 


from Arthur L. 


he of great benefit to every merchant and consumer in 
every section, and expressing the hope that what he 
calls ‘*the golden rule of transportation’’ may within 
the next 12 months become a fixed fact. Mr. Holmes 
said: 


A resumé of the Michigan situation is probably a 
ef your own, and we are in the midst of a fight 
rocal demurrage in a composite legislature of 
lrogressives and Republicans. 

Some months ago the Detroit 


replica 
for recip 
Democrats, 


terminals became congested 


inainly through the lack of facilities of the roads, as was 
plainly substantiated at several meetings before the Mich 
izan railway commission. The roads proposed a_ drastic 


sraduated track charge, in addition to the present demurrage 
rate on cars held on placement, either actual or constructive 
this would hasten the unloading and relieve the 
congestion. 

At first the shippers opposed 
abandoning their position under 
its justice if reciprocal 


this charge, but while not 
present conditions, conceded 
demurrage could be had, and look 
upon the proposed charge as furnishing a standard of meas 
urement for both parties. These shippers, being ordinary, 
simple-minded men, can not see if they are charged $1 to $5 
nu day if they do not turn back a freight car worth $800 
to its owner, why the same reasoning should not apply to 
a transportation company if it unreasonably delays deliver- 








ing the property on that car to the consignee, as probably 
the contents are worth many times the value of the car. 


Susiness projects of all kinds are thus 
the transportation company becoming liable. 
In our business, for instance, if a car travels an avers 


delayed without 





of 1,000 miles from the South with lumber in six weeks, 
it is a normal and satisfactory shipment, as things go 
today. 

But look at the situation. First, this car has traveled 
only at the rate of 30 miles a day, or less than two hours’ 


running time out of the twenty-four. The canal boat 
schedule was faster. A good team of horses will cover the 
same distance. 

Terms of sale are 2 per cent discount from date of ship 
ment, or 60 days net. Discounts are lost or else lumber 
is paid for weeks before its delivery. Often the 60 days 
expire before the car appears. : 

If 6O miles per day is reasonable, 
interest, equipment and track charge, 
would be cut in two, and should 
charges, a decided public benefit. 
with its demurrage would be eliminated, as the 
cars would more than suffice. Why should the 
equipment” be a sufficient excuse for a transportation com 
pany. and of no avail to a consignee who bas 15 
placed one morning when he only expected two? 

If only 30 miles a day is legally established the consignee 


then the items of 
and overhead expense 
result in a lowering of 
The annual car shortage 





present 
“shortage of 


cars 


will have a reasonable right of knowing when delivery 
will be made. When we sell lumber we must give a dat 
for delivery. When a company sells transportation why not 


the same rule 
control? 

Study of the question convinces us that while state recip- 
rocal demurrage is good, a national law would be better, 
far more universally equitable, and. would remove all con 


when all conditions are under its absolute 


flict between state commissions and the Inter-State Com- 
merece Commission. Interviews with prominent members of 
congress assure me that if they can secure the data a 
strenuous battle will be put up in its favor This data 


they must have or their hands are tied. 


In order to facilitate the placing of this data in the 
hands of members of Congress, Mr. Holmes suggests that 
merchants of all lines keep a record of all shipments, 
in blocks of 50 or 106 cars each, which, when completed, 
shall be mailed to the congressmen representing their 
district at Washington. Wiese 
the order given: 

Initial of cars, car numbers, invoice valuation, place 
of loading, destination, distance between points, date 
of loading, date of notice to consignee, date of actual 


records should show in 
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placement, total time car was in transit, and average 
number of miles car moved in 24 hours. 

A communication was received from Gifford Pinchot, 
in which he called attention to the dangers of the move- 
ment to turn the national forests over to the several 
states, and urged the association to do everything pos- 
sible against the proposition for state control. His 
letter reads: 


For several years a2 movement has been on foot to turn 
the national forests over to the states. This movement is 
now alert, organized and active, and notice has been served 
in congress that it will be pushed. Behind the movement 
are interests like the water-power combines, eager to get 
public resources into their own hands for their own unregu 
lated use. and which see no other way of eit 2 gran 
this result except by the easy road of state ownership and 
administration. 

I need not say to you that once such a movement is afoot 
in congress, it is a pressing danger until it has been met 
und overcome. I look upon the danger of the transfer of 
the national forests to the states as decidedly the most 
serious that has yet confronted the conservation movement. 

There are two reasons against state ownership or state 
administration of national forests. One is that it is 
impracticable upon the side of efficiency; the other is that 
it would make extremely difficult the protection of the 
national forests from graft. 

The national forests, like the waterpowers, the timber. 
the grass, and the coal measures ~aies they contain, are 
all resources essential to the national prosperity. ‘They dé 
not stop, and the use of them does not stop at state lines. 
They can be used and developed and administered only 
under 2 central policy alive to their importance to the 
whole people, and not sensitive merely to their importance 
to any one section of the people. On the side of expense. 
state administration of the national forests would neces 
sarily entail the greatly increased difficulty and cost of 
creating and maintaining many forest services instead of 
maintaining a single national forest service, and national 
ferest users would pay the enormously multiplied cost. 
And it is well to remember that the time is rapidly coming 
when the products of the national forests will be little less 
mportant to those who live in the North and in the South 
han to those who live in the West. This is as true of 
beef and mutton raised in the forests as it is of wood. 

But the chief danger of this movement to turn over the 
national forest to the states is that under state ownership 
rational forest resources, like waterpower, timber, and the 
land itself, would pass rapidly into unregulated private 
ownership and control. The best evidence of this danger is 
the story of how the western states have administered their 
public lands; and there is a similar record in many eastern 
states as well. Two billion dollars worth of tangible 
resources, which is what the national ferests are easily 
worth, offers large opportunities and large attractions to 
the grabbers. That is the chief danger of the movement to 
turn the national forests over to the states. 

Adjournment followed. 

THE CONCATENATION, 

Tuesday evening Vicegerent Robert M. Handy con- 
ducted the concatenation. Eleven kittens saw the light. 
Their names are as follows: 


The Kittens. 


J. E. Verner, Denver Tr. H. Grove, Denver. 

Ernest Pulliam, Pueblo J. W. Bowman, Ault. 

R. J. Crichton, Santa Fe, N. W. B. Morrison, Crawford, 
Mex. Nebr 

B. W. Robbins, Denver B. T. Smith, Fort Morgan. 


W. K. McAllister, Denver P, E. Peariott, 


Englewood. 
Whitney Newton, jr., Pueblo 


The visiting ladies were guests of prominent companies 
at a theater party. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Wednesday morning Hon. Horace W. Phelps, counsel 
for the association, made an informal address in which 
he reviewed the suits against the association. In his 
judgment the charges never can be and never will be 
proved. He stated that the minds of some men seem 
to have become saturated with the idea that legislation 
will cure any and all ills of the body politic. In conse- 
quence at every legislative session in every State bill 
after bill is introduced seeking to limit and regulate 
almost every form of human activity. In conclusion he 
said: 

It seems to me that a party of men, exercising their 
undoubted legal right in organizing for a legitimate purpose, 
should not be made the victims of a trust-busting suit when, 
as a matter of fact, one of the fundamental reasons for 
forming your organization is that you may maintain your- 
selves as against concentrated wealth and monopolized 
business. 

Following Mr. Phelps’ address, Mr. Esworthy dis- 
cussed the benefits which would follow consolidation with 
the western association, and concluded his remarks with 
a motion that this consolidation be effected. President 
Warren doubted the advisability of this action, and 
stated that he did not believe that 10 per cent of the 
dealers would join if the association headquarters were 
so far away. After this discussion it was moved and 
carried to lay Mr. Esworthy’s motion on the table until 
after Mr. Porter had spoken in the afternoon. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The main feature Wednesday afternoon was the 
delivery of an address by A. L. Porter, Spokane, 
Wash., secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. Mr. Porter said: 

The organizing of essociations for retail lumbermen 
took permanent form a little over 20 years ago The 
line of endeavor in which these associations were en- 
gaged for the benefit of their members has rapidly 
increased from year to year as conditions changed 
bringing about more keen competition, not only among 
the retail merchants themselves, but from outside 
sources and far distant communities. Those associations 
that have kept up with the procession are in position 
today to do better and more efficient work and of greater 
value to the member than has been the case during any 
period of the last 20 years. ‘ 

The methods cf conducting a retail lumber business 
have changed so rapidly that if one who has not been 
in the game for 10 years were to engage in business 
now, he would be entirely at sea; but he would be no 
more poorly equipped than the retailer who has been in 
continuous business but has not kept up with the game. 

In this day and age no one person or corporation can 
expect the whole loaf. Business men are broadening in 
their views largely through the education they receive 
through: their associations, which offer the opportunity 
of direct contact with competitors 

Specialized Mutual Insurance. 

Probably one of the greatest accomplishments of asso- 
ciation work in the actual saving of dollars and cents to 
members is through the insurance feature. I do not care 
to dwell on this at length, but in passing to tell you that 
the members of the association I represent secure their 
indemnity now for at least $100,000 per year less than 





they paid when our insurance feature was started. That 
fact can not be successfully disputed. The wonder of it 
to me is why some retail merchants are so slow in 
identifying themselves with this splendid and worthy in- 
stitution. I know there has been this, that and the other 
objection to mutual insurance in past years, but when 
you once get a man to believe in what he has to sell, 
or in that which he wants to buy, the deal is closed; and 
when once a man becomes a convert to mutual insur- 
ance as specialized in the lumber line he immediately 
proceeds to convert others. 

To my mind the day has gone by when it pays the 
business association to devote all of its time and atten- 
tion to advertising the other fellow’s business. It has 
been and always will be necessary to keep one’s mem- 
bers informed as to the nature of competition from out- 
side sources, but the great work of the association today 
should be to provide ways and means whereby the retail 
merchant may educate and equip himself with a kKnowl- 
edge about his business which will put him in a position 
to successfully combat competition from all sources. One 
of the first and most important steps in this direction 
is to get an honest advertising law on the statute books 
of each State, as well as the Nation, compelling all ad 
vertisers to tell the truth. Such a law, I believe, will be 
passed by most of the legislatures this winter. It will be 
un easy matter for the local merchant to compete with 
foreign institutions when they are compelled by the law 
to tell the truth about the goods they have for sale. 

Community Development. 

If you have followed the great campaign waged by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN On community development, you 
realize in this an exceptionally fruitful field of endeavor 
for any live association. Our western association has 
taken an exceptionally active interest in this work and 
our newspapers have published columns about it during 
the year. Last spring we invited the editors of the In- 
land Empire to Spokane and got them thoroughly In 
touch with this movement, and we were able to show 
them where they were vitally interested. This same plan 
should be pursued in all sections. Publicity is what you 
need and the best place to get it is with your local 
newspaper man, because your interests in the community 
are identical. 

The railroads of the country are taking up this work, 
as well as the big manufacturers and jobbers. Just a 
couple of weeks ago A. C. Bartlett, of Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co., Chicago, hardware dealers, announced 
that he would give the subject his personal attention, 
and he is using his force of 200 traveling salesmen to 
work with the local merchants in all communities served 
by this company and through these salesmen he hopes 
to arouse the enthusiasm of the local people, rejuvenating 
their chamber of commerce or board of trade, broaden 
its scope by inviting the cooperation of not only busi- 
ness men but professional men, laboring men, and the 
farmer. 

The time is coming, gentlemen, when the commercial, 
labor and agricultural interests of this country must be 
brought together. In my opinion, if business will speedily 
bring itself to a point of cooperating with labor and the 








Se 
A. L. PORTER, SPOKANE, WASH. : 


One of the Speakers. 


man who tills the soil, the quicker a great many of our 
problems will be solved. 
Plan Books. 

Another feature of our association work, which is 
having a telling effect in our section of the country, is 
the plan book scheme which we inaugurated some months 
ago. I shall be glad to go into detail regarding this plan 
with any of you who are interested. It is mentioned at 
this time simply to show something of the strength and 
efficient work of our association for the individual benefit 
of the member. 

The essentials for Successful Association work are: 

First, Numerical strength; second, Sufficiency of rev- 
enue; third, Personal service of members. The first two 
are of little value without the last. Membership in a 
live association should be a privilege men would seek 
instead of being sought after. As much as we want 
members, we want quality as well as quantity. Have you 
ever thought of the association officers and the time and 
attention they devote to the work without financial 
remuneration? Did you ever stop to think what it would 
cost you to hire these men to do the work they are doing 
for your benefit as well as their own? 

It takes only a little money from a large number of 
people to conduct successful associations, but the dues 
should be large enough so that ample funds may be had 
for the successful carrying out of the work. After the 
annual dues have been determined every member should 
pay them promptly or promptly have his name stricken 
from the association roll. It is to be deplored that some 
business men do not give these small matters the atten- 
tion they should. Most of us would feel ashamed to 
belong to a church, club or association that was con- 
tinually without funds and almost always going before 
an annual meeting with unpaid accounts and a deficit. 
Out in our country a general merchants’ association 
closed its doors last year for this very reason. There 
was a splendid field for association work in their line of 
business, but these merchants were either too dead or too 
stingy to support the organization. 

Gain a reputation for yourself and the confidence of 
those in your line of business and use it to secure new 
members. I heard a man say to another—‘‘By the way, 
you are not a member of our asgsociation, I want you to 
join.’ ‘How much does it cost?” ‘It doesn’t make any 
difference what it costs, here is an application,’’ and the 
reply was, ‘Well, if you think it’s a good thing, and I 
know you would not ask me to join if you didn’t, I will 
sign it.’’ 

A man like that gentleman; with the confidence of 
others, always goes onward and upward. He is like a 
rising rather than a setting sun. 


No Way But Forward. 

An association can not stand still—it must go forwari 
Not only must it perform its present activities, but oth: 
must be taken up and developed at times and cond 
tions change. Its need can be summed up in two word 
men and money. The retail merchant of today is j 
vited to his opportunity; the big associations in his ji 
of endeavor extend to him an open door. Anyone 
invited should consider it an honor. You can not capita 
ize association membership on your books, but you a 
the gainer through every activity of the associatio: 
If you are fair to the association and yourself you mu; 
admit this point and banish doubt. Throw away you 
petty objections and join, and having joined, put on ti 
harness and get to work. If you do this I will ma} 
you three promises: 

First. Your annual dues will do more general gov 
than any similar amount spent through the year. 

Second. Your attendance at the annual meetings wi 
be a more liberal education than any college could fu 
nish in double the amount of time. 

Third. Your membership will develop friendshi; 
among fellow workers that you can not duplicate any 
where, and this great asset you cannot buy with the coi 
of the realm. 

After reviewing all the benefits accruing to you in 
material way as an association member, I believe on: 
of the greatest inducements that is offered is the oppor 
tunity toward making a definite and substantial contribu 
tion toward higher and better civilization for the future 
the opportunity to do something now which your boy 
and girls can point to when you are gone and say 
“Father did his part to make this country a better plac: 
in which to live.’’ After all, then, the question for you t: 
decide concerning your association membership is not si 
much what I can get out of it, but what I can put into it 

Too Much Legislation. 

There are some of our business men who have felt that 
the activities of State and Government officials in recent 
years have been extremely harassing to business. They 
have thought we would be better off by far if we did 
not have quite so much legislation. There has been a 
tendency toward resentment and rebellion on their part 

Before closing, I want to call your attention to the 
testimony of a lumber mail order house man taken under 
oath in Chicago recently at the lumber hearing. He 
gave a splendid testimonial to the live merchant, and 
knocked the pins completely out from under the dead one 
when he said: 

“T have always maintained that where there is a liv 
up-to-date retail lumberman in a town who Knows his 
business thoroughly, keeps the best merchandise at the 
right prices, watches His own freight depot to keep tab 
on possible mail order shipments and does not overlook 
any possibilities that his field offers—that dealer will not 
let any orders go out of town to any extent to mai! 
order houses. Our field is where the retail dealer is not 
alive to his opportunities. The up-to-date retailer is on 
st ground, and does not let any business get away from 
lim.’ 


Now, gentlemen, you will hear much discussion of asso 
ciations and their work at this meeting, and when you 
get back home you will have plenty of time to think and 
reflect, and no doubt you will ask yourself—Is it worth 
the effort? I hope your decision will be, a thousand 
times, yes. 

Mr. Porter concluded by extending, on behalf of 
the western association, a hearty invitation to the 
members of the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Deal 
ers’ Association to join with the western ‘organization. 
When questioned regarding the membership of the 
western association Mr. Porter placed the figure at 1,- 
060 yards. He gave an interesting history of that 
organization from the time of its inception up to the 
present. Arguments for and against consolidation 
were continued by both sides with animation until 
the close of the session, when the motior. was again 
tabled until Thursday morning. 

THE BANQUET. 

The Denver Knot Hole Club was host to the visit- 
ing delegates at an elaborate nine-course banquet. 
This was followed by a series of clever vaudeville 
stunts and a playlet. 

A unique feature of the evening’s entertainment 
was the presentation of several reels of moving pic- 
tures showing some of the processes of lumber manu- 
facture. Among these were: ‘‘Winter Logging in 
Maine,’’ ‘‘Spring Logging in Maine,’’ and ‘‘ Logging 
Redwood in California;’’ the last showing primitive 
and modern methods. This was followed by imper- 
sonations of prominent lumbermen of the State by 
Prof. Valdini, whose true identity remained unknown. 

The visitors were highly enthusiastic in their ap- 
preciation of the efforts their hosts had made. Mr. 
Porter said that in all his experience in conventions 
the entertainment had never before been so royal. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., ] 
DENVER, COLO., Jan. 23.—The Thursday morning ses- 
sion was called to order promptly at 10, and discus 
sion of the proposed consolidation of associations was 
resumed. Those favoring the proposed change, led by 
A. L. Porter, advanced strong arguments in its favor. 
They maintained that it would largely increase the 
membership «in Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico, 
and that the great distance of the headquarters from 
Denver should constitute no reasonable argument, for 
no western State ever objects to the seat of national 
Government being located at Washington. The western 
association claims that it is receiving applications for 
membership almost daily from the most remote parts of 
the territory embraced by the organization, and it urges 
that consolidation would add materially to the financial 
strength of the new association. Discussion became very 
heated several times. The Esworthy motion was finally 
disposed of by the passing of a substitute measure which 
provided for the appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate the proposition thoroughly and to report back to 
the association when it sees fit. But before final ad- 
journment a motion was carricd permitting the western 
association to aceept membership from this association 
provided members so solicited retain their membership 
in this association. 
The officers elected are: 
President—U. J. Warren, Fort Morgan, Co 


First vice president—Harry Nutting, Littleton, Colo. 

Second vice president—Clark Pellon, Laramie, Wyo. 

Third vice president—Fred Goeble, Silverton, Colo. 

Treasurer—Larry Maroney, Denver, Colo. 

Directors—First district, Clark Pellon, C. H. Gould, O. D. 
Neil; second, O. L. Davis, Harry Nutting; third, Herman 
Loehr, Fred Goeble. 
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PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS REVIEW YEAR OF PROGRESS. 


Improvement in Form of Order Recommended — Reconsignment Case Digested — Would Have Buyer and Seller 
Accept Decision of Official Inspector—Constitution and Bylaws Amended. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 20.—The stockholders of the 
-acific Coast Shippers’ Association held their sixteenth 
annual meeting in the assembly hall of the Rathskeller, 
this city, January 17, following a luncheon at the same 
place, attended by 20 of the stockholders. 

President H. 8S. Stine, of the association, called the 
meeting to order at 1:30 p. m. and Secretary FF. D. 
Becker read the minutes of the preceding annual meet 
ing. Upon roll call it was found that of the 85 com 
panies holding stock in the association, 22 were present 
either in person or by proxy. 


The President’s Address. 


Following the reading of the minutes President Stine 
briefly outlined the purposes of the association, and 
showed the policy that it had in the past pursued in 
promoting the interests of the members. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary Becker reviewed the work of the association 
during the last year, referring somewhat in detail to 
the service performed by the secretary through and in 
connection with the various departments. 


Traffic Manager’s Report. 


Following Mr. Becker, Manager E. L. Fairbanks, of 
the association’s traffic department, made his annual 
report, giving a review of the work done by his depart 
ment during the last year, which showed very satisfactory 
results. 

Walter Metzenbaum, attorney in charge of the legal 
department of the association, then reported In part as 
follows: 


The largest problem that was presented to this depart 
ment this year, outside of the regulation suits for balances, 





L. R. FIFER, SEATTLE, WASH. : 
Chairman Freight Rate and Purchase and Sale Committees. 


off-grade damages, etc., was a tax levied by the county 
assessor of Ramsey County, Minn., of $1,298.68 on the 
shingles at the Minnesota Transfer. ‘The assessor pro 
ceeded on the theory that the shingles were the property 
of the association and levied the tax accordingly. Mr. 
Lalor applied to the board of abatement to abate the tax 
but the application was rejected. The tax was then placed 
with the sheriff for collection, and summons was_ issued, 
An answer was then filed denying ownership of the prop 
erty and was later heard. At this hearing a decision was 
rendered in favor of the association and the tax was abated. 

In a circular to the members I pointed out to them the 
advantage that would accrue to them if they adopted in 
their order blanks terms to the effect that the expense Dill 
is to be accepted by buyer and seller as absolute evidence 
in a court of the underweights and that an affidavit of the 
eastern consignee of the material bought as to its grade 
will also be accepted as conclusive evidence in a court as 
to its grade. Under the existing rules of evidence neither 
the expense bill nor an affidavit would be accepted in proof 
by any court. Courts require that the testimony of persons 
who do not appear in person before them, be taken in the way 
of a deposition upon a commission issued out of the court 
in which the cause is pending. This means much time and 
expense. In addition, the taking of depositions is a tech- 
nical matter and they are frequently rejected by the courts 
upon objection. It is so much simpler and cheaper to place 
terms in your contract of purchase that will provide a 
method of proof in court agreed upon in advance. Such 
methods of proof may in some instances be complained. of 
by the mills, but they are amply justified by the fact that 
the members of the association buy material in the majority 
of instances without ever seeing the same and relying en 
tirely upon the trade terms under which the material is 
bought and the good faith of the millman. 

The only problem that has proved to be almost impossible 
of solution has been this very question of grade. The entire 
association and, I might y. the entire industry has not 
found a solution. In many instances the mills do not manu- 
facture up to grade, in others the complaint of the eastern 
purchaser is not justified. A solution has been attempted 
by the selection of experts who inspect the material com 

lained of and more particularly by the employment of W. 
M. Lalor at the transfer to make an official report on such 
material. The defect in all this consists in the fact-that 
there is nothing to bind either the millman or the member 
of the association to accept the decree of an inspector. 

Now the suggestion of the legal department is that order 
blanks should contain a term that ™m case of a complaint on 
material because of off grade character, the report of any 








[Reported by a staff representative of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


duly authorized inspector of this association shall be con- 
clusive proof in a court of law as to the grade of the mate- 
rial. In order that this innovation might be more con- 
structive this association ought to enter into agreements 
with associations of manufacturers both agreeing on behalf 
of their respective members that a report of an authorized 
inspector of this association or an inspector named jointly 
shall be conclusive proof both in and out of a court of law. 

We desire to call to your attention the case of Parker 
sell Lumber Co. vy. Great Northern Railway Co., reported 
in the 69 Washington, page 128. This case arose out of 
the following circumstances : The Parker-Bell company 
shipped a car of shingles from a point in this State to 
Kankakee on a bill of lading issued by the Great Northern 
Railway. At the transfer the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railway took the shingles out of the closed car in which 
they left this State and pliced them in two gondolas, al- 
though this was in the early winter. The cars arrived at 
the transfer, but the Parker-Bell company knew nothing of 
the transfer of shingles into gondolas. According to the 
usual custom, the Parker-Bell company gave an agent of 
one of the railways at Kankakee orders to divert the car 
east from that point, which was done. The shingles arrived 
at destination frozen and soiled. Suit was instituted 
against the Great Northern Railway on the theory that it 
was responsible for the acts of all carriers mentioned in its 
bill of lading and for any result that might take place after 
the car arrived at Kankakee from any act that any carrier 
mentioned in the original bill of lading may have committed. 
In this instance we contended that the transfer of shingles 
into gondolas by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, one of 
the railways mentioned in the original bill of lading, was the 
cause of the damage that resulted, whether the damage 
occurred to the shingles before they arrived at Kankakee 
or after. The supreme court of this State, however, held 
that inasmuch as an entirely new bill of lading had been 
issued at Kankakee and we could not show the shingles to 
have arrived at Kankakee in bad condition we were not 
entitled to judgment. Some steps ought to be taken by 
the association to compel the railroads to notify a shipper 
when material is transferred from car to car. 

All told the last year has been a successful and progres- 
sive year for the legal department It has long since 
passed its experimental stage and will, no doubt, increase 
its efficiency from year to year. 





Reports of Committees. 


lL. R. Fifer, chairman of the freight rate committee 
of the association, then reported. He said in part: 


Our principal duty is to consult with the traffic manager 
of our association in regard to the lumbermen’s freight rate 
guide which has been issued by the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association since 1908 and since that time the guide has 
been improved on to such an extent that hundreds of lum- 
bermen in the country can not get along without it. 

Since our Jast annual meeting we have added another 
publication to our freight rate department, namely the 
Lumbermen’s Freight Actuary. This is a book giving the 
short method of arriving at the correct freight on any 
weight to every point in your market. ; 






Mr. Fifer also reported for the purchase and sale com- 
mittee, of which he is chairman. He said in part: 

One of the subjects uppermost in the minds of lumbermen 
at this time is uniform order blanks, one to be used by the 
Wholesaler in purchasing from the mill and another to be 
used by the salesmen. There is considerable uniformity 
now since our association has campaigned on this for sev- 
eral years. Some of the retail associations have even taken 
the matter up. In this connection 1 wish to refer to. the 
uniform affidavit of shortage. Our committee has had meet 
ings and discussed this subject and has drafted a form which 
it thinks is suitable and this will be sent to the members 
in due time. 

\ question that has come up recently is the issuing of 
a price list. I trust that some of you will bring up this 
subject today and I hope that some action will be taken. 


L. L. Hillman, of Carstens & Earles (Ine.), reported 
for the membership committee. This report showed that 
there are at present 35 stockholders and 33 associate 
members, making a total membership of 68 for the 
wholesale department of the association. In addition; the 
rate department has 257 members, the freight claim 
department 168 members and the inspection department 
31 members. 

Mr. Hillman, chairman, also reported for the trade 
relations committee the work that had been done through 
that committee in connection with the American Lumber 
Trades Congress. 

Followmg came reports of the Minnesota Transfer 
committee, the arbitration committee and the law and 
legislation committee. Secretary Becker read the arbi- 
tration committee’s report in the absence of the com- 
mittee chairman, 

President Stine, as chairman of the Minnesota Trans- 
fer committee, reported regarding the ecommittee’s work 
in connection with reconsigning service, tracing of cars 
and furnishing of correct reports. 

The arbitration committee had met four times during 
1912, and had disposed of 23 cases. The records showed, 
also, that the committee had, up to date, handled 94 
«ases, in which all parties were satisfied with the de- 
cisions rendered, 

C. K. Hill, as chairman, reported for the law and leg- 
islation committee that that body had not met during 
1912, as no issues of national importance demanded its 
attention. 


Changes in Constitution and By-Laws. 


Under the head of new business the matter of certain 
amendments to the constitution and by-laws was then 
taken up, and several minor changes were made. Among 
these was a change, permitting members to deposit 
checks for stock, same to be held in the treasury, and 
not eashed, unless necessary. The following paragraph 
was added to article 1. 

Persons, firms, associations, or corporations, acting as 
buying or selling agents for two or more principals shall 
be cligible to associate membership only. 

The object of this change was the elimination of sell- 
ing agencies from active membership. 





Another change in the by-laws relieves the treasurer of 
many of the details of his office, this work hereafter to 
be looked after by the secretary. 


By another change in article 9, section 1, the numb 
of standing committees was reduced from 12 to 5, thi 
same being accomplished. by the consolidation of two 
three of the old committees under individual heads 


Election of Trustees. 


Next came the election of three trustees to serve thi 
years and one trustee for one year. The following were 
elected: L. L. Hillman, Carstens & Earles (Ine.) ; 
C. E. Hill, Hill Lumber Co., Tacoma, and J. E. Pinkham 
J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., Seattle, to serve three years 
and F. W. Shepard, Shepard & Traill, Minneapolis, Minn., 
to serve one year. 

President Stine then brought up four propositions tha 
he thought should have the attention of the members. 
He stated that in his opinion the association should issue 
a basic¢ price list, since the manufacturers of lumber ar 
unable to agree on any such list. He is also in favor of 
making of the association a clearing house of buyers’ 
requirements and mill stocks, believing that the associa- 
tion can collect information regarding stocks which the 
mills wish to dispose of, and present this information to 
its members from time to time. President Stine also 
proposed that the association publish a monthly paper 
in the interests of the lumber wholesalers, and that they 
raise a sum of money for advertising purposes. 

The latter two propositions were not discussed, as the 
time was short, but there was some discussion on the 
matter of issuing a price list, and there seemed to be con 
siderable objection to the plan. The matter was referred 
to a committee composed of L. R. Fifer, R. Whitcomb 





W. A. SHUMM, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Newly Elected Freight Claim Agent. 
. 
and W. E. Howard, whose duty it will be to formulate 
und recommend a list, after calling on the various mem- 
bers and getting their opinions on the matter. 

Regarding the matter of making of the association a 
clearing house of mill stocks, J. E. Pinkham stated that 
if it is tried out it will be found that harmony can not 
be maintained in the association. L. R. Fifer was of a 
like opinion. The matter was finally referred to the 
executive committee. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Election of Officers. 


Following the meeting of the association, the board of 
trustees met and elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: 

President—H. S. Stine, Seattle; vice president—L. L. 
Hillman, Seattle: Treasurer—F. A. England; Secretary 
F. D. Becker; Traffic Manager—E. L. Fairbanks; Freight 
Claim Agent—W. A. Shumm: Manager Minnesota Transfer 
Department—W. M. Laylor, Minneapolis. 








Attendance. 
2. Whitcomb, Seattle; Pine-Fir Co. 
F. D. Becker, Seattle; secretary Pacific Coast Shippers’ Assn 


c. E. Hills, Tacoma; Hill Lumber Co. 

H. D. Krebs, Seattle; H. B. Waite Lumber Co, 

F. A. Wick, Seattle; Buckeye Lumber Co. 

Thos. Van Swearingen, Seattle; Buckeye Lumber Co. 

E. L. Fairbanks, Seattle; traffic manager Pacific Coast Ship 
pers’ Assn. 

Fred A. England, Seattle. 

L. L. Hillman, Seattl Carstens & Earles (Inc.). 

L. R. Fifer, Seattle; L. .R. Fifer Lumber Co. 

Walter Metzenbaum, Seattle; attorney Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Assn. 

W. E. Howard, Seattle; Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co. 

H. S. Stine, Seattle; Barnes & Mauk. 

Cc. L. Roy, Seattle; Roy & Roy Mill Co. 

J. E. Pinkham, Seattle; J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 

Norman Lind, Everett; Pacific Lumber Co. 

E. G. Garrettson, Springfield, Mass.; A. C. Dutton Lumber Co 

P. H. Olwell, Everett; Carpenter-Olwell Lumber Co ‘ 

Ww. A. Shumm, Seattle; freight claim agent Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Assn. 

Robert S. Wilson, Seattle. 
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MONTANA RETAILERS WILL INCREASE MEMBERSHIP. 


Lien Law Enactment Promises Aid to Building—Objection to Demurrage Rules—Need for Knowledge of Freight Rates 


BuTTE, Mont., Jan. 18.—The fourth semiannual meet- 


ing of the Montana Retail Lumbermen’s Association was 


held in this city today. Many visitors arrived in the 
city vesterday and last night were guests at a theater 
party of the Three Forks Portland Cement Co., of Tri- 


dent, Mont. 

Both sessions of the convention were held in the Elks’ 
Hall here. A buffet luncheon was served there at noon. 
The local Butte dealers, particularly W. W. Dunks, may 
ager of the Western Lumber Co., who had charge of the 
arrangements for the entertainment, deserves much credit 
for the entertainment of the visitors and the excellent 
arrangements for the meeting. The beautiful Silver Bow 
Club was open to the visitors and they were also invited 
to attend a curling match between the Butte and Ana- 
eonda Curling Clubs. This was a novelty to most of the 
visitors who had never seen this game played. A viit 
had been planned to one of Butte’s mines, but the busi- 





H. M. ALLEN, 


} 


Of the 


OF BILLINGS, MONT 
Ways and Means Committee. 
ness session of the afternoon became so interesting and 
much that it late to take 
advantage of this opportunity. 

During the afternoon session A. L. Porter, 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, ad 
dressed the meeting, telling of the benefits of association 
work and urging cooperation among the individual mem- 
bers. He also spoke of community development work anid 
reviewed the status of the Government’s cases against 
the retail lumbermen’s associations. 

Probably the most important action taken during the 
i instigation of a movement to increase 
ip, broaden the scope of work of the asso- 
ciation and put it on financial 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION. 


consumed so time was too 


secretary 








ting was the insti 





membersh 


much stronger basis. 


The morning session was ealled to order about 10 
o’clock bv President W. J. Owen, of Moore, Mont. 

The secretary read some communications from members 
unable to attend. 


President Owen. then introduced D. J. Charles, presi- 
dent of the Butte Chamber of Commerce, who in a short 
but eloquent address welcomed the members of the asso- 

ation to the of 

Mr. Charles was 


Great Falls. 


responded to by E. 
This ws 
a meeting of the 
Mon months. 


strated the wisdom of his 


b H. Dalbey, of 
s Mr. Dalbey’s first attendance at 
association, as he has only resided in 

However, he soon demon- 
choice for this part of the 
the eloquent compliments he paid the city 


and its business men. 





about six 


program by 


Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary G. M. Porter read the minutes of the last 
annual meeting and the secretary-treasurer’s report for 
the last six months. The financial part of the report was 





referred to the auditing committee. 
President’s Informal Address. 

President Owen made short informal address. He 
said, in part, as follows: 

Although I was absent from the last semiannual and 
so the last annual meeting, I was elected your president. 
[ appreciate this honor very much and I consider it an 
onor although lumber associations seem to be in disrepute 
at the present time. I do not agree with our brother who 
recently said we might be better off if we were in the 
saloon business as Uncle Sam doesn’t seem to bother that 
business 


He spoke of the duty each member owed the others to 
cooperate in the work of the association and asked 
e part in the discussions during the meet- 





everyone to tak 


a Committees Appointed. 


Committees were appointed and asked to report at the 
afternoon sessio1 





Shown—Interest in Silos Manifested. 





[Reported by a staff representative of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


H. G. Miller, of Kalispell, made a motion that a spe- 
cial committee be appointed to make recommendations 
for enlarging the scope of the work and increasing the 
revenue of the association. This motion prevailed. 

W. A. MeCampbell, Billings, brought up the subject of 
taking members into the association from other States, 
particularly Wyoming. The association had at one time 
members from Wyoming, but had later made it strictly a 
State organization. A committee of three was appointed 
to report on the advisability of reinstating members from 
Wyoming. 

At this point the arrival of A. L. Porter, of Spokane, 
Wash., secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, brought forth a round of applause. 

E. H. Dalbey, of Great Falls, brought up the subject 
of a lien law as one of particular importance to all lum- 
bermen. He said an amendment to the present lien law 
had been drawn up by some of the lumbermen and was 
before the legislature for consideration at the present 
time. He urged all members to work in interest of the 
bill. 

A motion that a committee of three be appointed to 
report on this subject at the afternoon session prevailed. 

There was considerable discussion of a proposed bill 
now receiving the attention of the legislature, which is 
termed a law to prevent unfair competition. It was the 
consensus that this was a dangerous bill. It was pointed 
out that it might be so construed that manufacturers 
would have to sell consumers at the same price as to 
dealers. 

The lien law committee 
report later on this bill. 

On motion of H. M. Allen, this committee was made 
a standing committee of the association with the title of 
legislative committee. 

The morning session adjourned about 12 0’clock. The 
committees held their meetings during the noon recess. 
Practically none of the members left the hall, as a splen 
did buffet luncheon was served in the hall with the com 
pliments of the Butte dealers. 


was asked to 


consider and 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 


President Owen, in opening the afternoon session, 
stated that the association hoped to gain as many new 
members as possible. He said: 


The doors of this church are now open and the applica 
tions of any Montana lumbermen present who are not mem- 
bers will be gladly received. 


The few present who 
responded to this call. 

C. H. Wood, traveling representative for the Wash- 
ington Mill Co., Spokane, Wash., said he had attended 
these meetings since the organization of the association 
with much pleasure and that if there was any way in 
which he could become an associate member he would be 
glad to do so. He was assured that he was welcome, 
although there was no provision whereby he could become 
a member. 


were not members gladly 


Reports of Committees. 


The auditing committee reported that the secretary's 
books and the finances of the association were in excellent 
shape and complimented Secretary Porter on his business- 
like method of conducting his office. 

Chairman H. G. Miller, of the committee appointed to 
report ways and means for enlarging the scope of the 
association, was taken suddenly ill during the noon recess 
and retired to his hotel. 

H. M. Allen read the report of this committee, which 
follows: 

In our opinion the time is at hand when this association 
should either secure the cooperation, moral and financial 
support of all retail lumbermen of the State or the associa- 
tion must of necessity die a natural death. We meet at 





G. M. PORTER, OF BILLINGS, MONT. ; 


Secretary Montana Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


different times and places and enjoy renewing old friend 
ships, but the attendance is largely local, and we do no 
accomplish what in the final analysis we are all after, viz 
Definite and concrete policies which will benefit our busines 

Mr. Porter, of the Western association, has kindly offer 


us the services of an expert association organizer-—A, ht 
Graham, who is to spend from a month to six weeks i 
visiting every lumberman of the State, just prior to oy 


next meeting. Mr. Graham is to be accompanied on th 
tour by different members of the association who will trav 
with and assist Mr. Graham in securing memberships ar 
interesting all dealers in the association and secure a pled 
that they will attend the next meeting. If a large attend 
ance of actual retailers can thus be secured, then all the 
policies can be intelligently discussed and decided upon, 
We therefore recommend that Mr. Porter's offer be ay 
cepted; the time and place of the next meeting be decide 
at this time, and that all present be appointed a committ« 
whose duty will be to bring with it every retail lumbermay 
in this territory 






This report was adopted by a unanimous vote. 
The report of the resolutions committee was then re: 





ww. Ww. 
Chairman of Entertainment Committes 


DUNKS, OF BUTTE, MONT. ; 


by F. S. Warren. The committee extended its thanks to 
every concern and person helping to make the meeting 2 
success, and also presented resolutions of sympathy on 
the death of the father of Fred H. Gilman, Pacific coast 
manager of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The resolutions 
were adopted. ; 

I. H. Dalbey, Great Falls, chairman of the legislative 
committee, read the report of that committee as follows: 

We, your committee on legislation, approve of the 
mechanic’s lien act known as house bill No. 17 and senate 
bill No. 15. These bills have been referred to committees 
and will be reported Tuesday. January . and we therefore 
recommend that someone be secured to assist your committee 
in obtaining favorable reports on these acts. We therefore 
suggest that the individuals present subscribe not less than 
$500 to be used for this purpose. 

We believe that the senate bill entitled an “Aet to Pre 
vent Unfair Competition’ would be ruinous to the retail 
interests of the entire State and therefore recommend that 
every effort be used to accomplish its defeat 





This report brought out considerable discussion. A. L. 
Porter told of the success of the Jumbermen and materi: 
men of Washington in obtaining the enactment of a rea 
sonable lien Jaw in that State, which was due largely to 
the publication of a pamphlet setting forth good reasons 
why such a law was a benefit to builders of homes, etce., 
who wanted to receive credit from the material men. He 
offered to have copies of this pamphlet sent to the 
lative committee. 


legis 

The report was adopted and with it arrangements were 
made to pay the committee ’s expenses. 

W. W. Dunks, Butte, made a verbal report for the 
committee appointed to consider amending the constitu 
tion of the association so that lumbermen outside the 
State of Montana might be admitted to membership. 

He said that the committee recommended that no such 
amendment be made. The report was adopted by vote. 

H. G. Miller, Kalispell, who was on the program for 
an address on the subject of ‘‘State Lumbermen’s Asso 
ciation,’’ was unable to attend the afternoon session and 
A. L. Porter, of Spokane, was asked to address the 
meeting. 

Mr. Porter said that he had a paper which he was. to 
deliver at the meeting of the Colorado & Wyoming 
Lumber Dealers’ Association in Denver next week, and 
if it was the pleasure of this meeting he would deliver it 
here, and if the members had any criticisms to make he 
could correct it before reading it at Denver. 

Following Mr. Porter’s address the subject of ‘‘De 
murrage’’ was opened for discussion. 


Demurrage Discussed. 


Mr. Porter stated that the subject of a national 
reciprocal demurrage law would be exhaustively discussed 
at the annual meeting of the Western Retail Lumber- 
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nen’s Association in Spokane next month, by Arthur L. 
Hiolmes, of Detroit, Mich., who has made a deep study 
of this subject. ° 

The discussion brought out the fact that a change of 
onditions, such as the increase in the size of cars now 

use and the different kinds of stock to be unloaded 
vide it imperative that the present rules of the railroads 
ould be changed. 

‘*Wall Board, Beaver Board and Roofing.’’ 

The next topic for discussion was ‘‘ Wall Board, Beaver 
ourd and Roofing.’ 

The discussion taken up by President Owen, E. W. 
Brown, F. S. Warren and others brought forth the gen- 
eral opinion that Beaver board, plaster board and other 
kinds of wall boards were generally unsatisfactory. 

‘Classification and Local Freight Rates.’’ 

W. A. McCampbell, Billings, delivered a worthy and 
highly appreciated paper on the subject of ‘‘Classifica- 
tion and Loeal Freight Rates.’’ 

This paper follows, in part: 

All lumbermen are obliged to ship a certain amount of 
their merchandise locally, the smaller, or one-yard, dealer 
more in proportion than the line-yard man as the latter 
isually buys in larger quantities and distributes to his sev- 
eral yards from one central warehouse. These shipments are 
isually short hauls and one naturally thinks that on account 
of it being a short haul the local freight item does not 
unmount to much, but that is just where the railroad com 
pany gets the best of it. The shorter the haul the more in 
voportion is the freight charge per hundred pounds. 

We take our shipments to the station with a bill of lad- 
ing for same and get the agent’s receipt for it in good con- 
dition. It is then off our hands to a certain extent and up 
o the agent of the railway company. The agent at the 
destination makes out the bill for the consignee to pay, 
who, after figuring it over to see that the extensions are 
orrect, usually pays the bill and charges it up to his 
reight account, and in most cases pays no further atten 
tion to it. 

Importance of Knowing Rate and Classification. 

If, however, the consignee does take the time and trouble 
to check over his freight bill and finds that he has paid 
too much either in the rate or Classification, he makes out 
his claim for same and files it with the agent. It then 
goes to the claim department of the railroad and is pigeon 
holed, and afte® carrying the charge on his books for two 
or three years, he gets tired of writing about it and charges 
it off. It is of vital importance then that he should know 
vefore he pays the charges on the shipment that both the 
rite and the classification are correct, 

very easy mistake to make is in the billing of roofing 
paper. Ordinary building paper, such as red rosin, fibre 
sheeting, carpet lining and felt) papers, take a third-class 
rate, while prepared roofing paper takes a fourth-class 





rate. Naturally an agent in 
billing goods, if not quite cer- 
tain as to the classification, 
will take the benefit of the 
doubt and bill the shipment 
at the higher rate. 

I think if the dealer would 
take a little time to look care- 
fully into the classification of 
every local shipment that 
comes to his yard he will 
find that in the course of the 
year it will have saved him 
considerable money. 
Practically no Silos in Use 

in Montana. 

The subject of silos being 
opened for discussion, it 
was found that there are 
practically none in use in 
the State with the exception 
ot two (one wood stave and 
one concrete) at the State 
agricultural college. 

L. A. Thompson, Twin 
Bridge, said that he had 

H. G. MILLER, OF attended the meeting largely 

KALISPELL, MONT. to learn something about 

( hairman Ways and silos. He said the subject 

Means Committee. : ¢ 
was a very important 
one and that thousands of silos would be built during the 
next few years. He said the ranchers were very much 
interested in the subject and it behooved the limberman 
to inform himself on this subject. 

Members who will attend the Spokane meeting of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association next month 
were promised an instructive discussion of this subject 
by experts. 

Opposed to Present Demurrage Rules. 

The association went on record as opposing the pres- 
ent demurrage rules and asking that three days, instead 
of two, be allowed for unloading cars on account of the 
change in conditions since these rules were first put into 
effect. The secretary was authorized to send this pro 
test to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The association accepted the invitation of H. M. Allen 
to hold the next annual meeting in Billings. 

Secretary A. L. Porter announced the next meeting of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Spokane, 
February 13, 14, 15, and the meeting of the Western 








, 


Pine Manufacturers’ Association at the same place on 
the 11th and 12th of February. 

President Owen, in adjourning the meeting, said that 
under the circumstances, although several of the most 
active members were unavoidably absent, the meeting 
was well attended. He insisted that every member should 
be a hearty booster for the next six months and should 
help the secretary to build up the organization. 

The meeting adjourned at 5 p. m. 


Those Present. 


H. B. Robinson, Cody, Wyo.; Cody, Wallop & Mincruffe I 
ber Co. 

J. E. Owens and Son, Moore; Carl-Basin Lumber Co 

Cc. H. Wood, Spokane, Wash.; Washington Mill Co. 

L. F. Russell, Billings; Russell Lumber Co. 
W. J. Owen, Moore; Basin Lumber Co. 

G. W. Hunt, Kalispell; Kalispell Lumber Co 
E. H. Dalbey, Great Falls; Empire Lumber C 
‘". Fennesay, Libby; Libby Lumber Co. 

. E. Wells, Somers; Somers Lumber Co. 

W. S. Tucker, Jefferson Island. 

F. V. Hubert, Butte; Butte Gas Light & Fuel Co 

T. O. Peacock, Trident; Three Forks Cement Co 

James Byrne, Great Falls; Byrne & O’Neil Lumber Co 

H. C. Heusth, Deer Lodge; Deer Lodge Lumber Co. 

Harry F. Scott, Custer. 

N. Whitacre, Kevin; N. Whitacre Lumber Co. 

Erskine McCulloch, Minneapolis, Minn.; McCulloch & Me- 
Mullen. 

H. M. Allen, Billings; H. M. Allen & Co. 

W. W. Dunks, Butte; Western Lumber Co. 

L. A. Thompson, Twin Bridge; Twin Bridge Lumber C 

A. J. Wedam, Dillon; A. J. Wedam Lumber Co. 

G. M. Porter, secretary, Billings. 

E. W. Brown, Helena; Brown Bros. Lumber C 

Geo. L. Nicholson, Kolin; Basin Lumber Co. 

F. S. Warren, Hilger; Roger Templeton Lumber Co 

T. E. Rice, Moore; Montana Lumber Co. 

H. G. Miller, Kalispell; Kalispell Lumber Co. 

C. H. Richardson, Missoula; Western Lumber C 

J. Seeley, Billings; Seeley Lumber Co. 
O. Britton, Roundup; Newton Lumber Co. 

R. W. Martin, Seattle; W. I. McKee Lumber C 

S. N. Langdoc, Stanford; Basin Lumber Co. 

W. E. Burke, Trident; Three Forks Cement Co. 

W. A. McCampbell, Billings; Montana Sash & Door C 

J. H. Finnegan, Stanford; Stanford Mercantile Co. 

P. Healy, Belt; Neihart Lumber Co. 

W. R. McKenna, Moccasin; Basin Lumber Co. 

F. A. Green, Dover; Basin Lumber Co. 

C, M. Leach, Moore; Basin Lumber Co. 

E. C. Owen, Hobson; Basin Lumber Co. 

John R. Toole, Missoula; Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

A. L. Porter, Spokane, Wash, secretary Western Retail Lum- 
permen’s Assn. 

V. J. Seott, Hardin; Scott Lumber Co. 

J. M. Flint, Bozeman; Flint-Lynn Lumber Co. 

J. P. Lansing, Missoula; Pollevs Lumber Co. 

Cc. W. Johnson, Brady; Johnson Lumber Co. 

Ek. W. Eller, Butte; Largey Lumber Co. 

A. N. Wheeler, Minneapolis, Minn.; Carr Collier Co. 

T. W. Emerson, Spokane, Wash.; Westside Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co 


sum 
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CEDARMEN CHANGE NAME. 


Expert Submits Test of Red and White 
Cedar Poles. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 20.—The preliminary report 
of the publicity committee, appointed at the last annual 
meeting, on a series of tests made at the Seattle labora 
tory of the strength of western red cedar and northern 
white cedar, was one of the features of the annual meet- 
ing of the Idaho Cedarmen’s Association, held in the 
office of C. P. Lindsley in the Peyton Block, Tuesday, 
January 14. 

The meeting was called to order by President Lindsley 
With practically every company represented. 

The preliminary report of the publicity committee 
covered a series of tests on 15 7-inch top, 25 foot poles 
of each species. The northern white cedar poles were 
purchased through one of the members handling them. 
The western poles were shipped from one of the yards 
near Sandpoint, Idaho. In each case care was taken to 
secure poles representing the average grade of material. 
The committee stated that a more complete report would 
be presented by the Forest Service at a later date. 

The preliminary ‘report from J. B. Knapp, assistant 
district forester at Portland, Ore., follows: 


Since all tests on full-sized poles of Michigan white cedar 
and Idaho red cedar furnished by your association have 
been completed, Io wish to give you a preliminary report 
of the results of these tests. 

In all 15 poles of each species were tested in an Olsen 
200,000-pound universal testing machine which had been 
modified with special framing to accommodate the full 
sized poles. The two ends of each pole were held stationary 
and the load was applied at the point corresponding to the 
ground line after the pole is set. 

The Michigan white cedar poles were much inferior in 
quality to the Idaho red cedar poles, since all of the Mich- 
igan poles contained varying amounts of center rot and 
were very rugged, due to a large number of knots, some of 
them of considerable size. Only three of the Idaho cedar 
poles showed traces~-of center rot and all Idaho poles were 
quite free from knots. The center rot and knots in poles 
ure serious defects when the strength is considered. 

he following figures show a comparison between the 
strength of the two species of poles which your association 
contributed : 
Modulus of rupture, Breaking load. 
Ibs. per sq. in. Ibs. per sq. in. 
Michigan white cedar........ 3,400 8,430 
PERRO Ted COGAY. 2.022 sass 6,670 18,510 


The breaking load given above is not the actual average 
load required to work the poles to destruction, but is the 
actual load modified so as to compare the poles on a basis 
of equal diameters. The modulus of rupture is the unit 
load in pounds per square inch which disregards size and 
length. 

A more detailed analysis of the results of these tests 
will be made when the computations for each pole of each 
species have been completed, and this information will be 
furnished you in the form of a project report. 


The report was accepted and the committee instructed 
to request that similar tests be made on the cedar prod- 
ucts along Puget Sound. 

The committee appointed to take up with the Master 
Car Builders’ Association the rales relative to the num- 


ber of stakes and amount of wire required for loads 
reported and a discussion followed. 

In view of the fact that the name of the association 
is a misnomer, since a large percentage of the poles 
handled by the members are produced in Montana, Wash- 
ington and British Columbia, and only a comparatively 





Cc. P. LINDSLEY. SPOKANE ; 
President Western Red Cedar Association. 


small portion of them in Idaho, the name of the asso- 
ciation was changed to the Western Red Cedar Associa- 
tion. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 


President—H. C. Culver. 
Vice President—M. P. Flannery. 
Secretary and Treasurer—R. L. Bayne. 


W. M. Leavitt and E. A. Lindsley, with the president 
as a member ex-officio, were appointed to be a committee 
to draft a constitution and by-laws for the association. 
This committee was instructed to incorporate in the 
by-laws a provision for annual dues of $25, payable 
semi-annually, in place of the present dues of $10. 

The following companies were represented at the meet- 
ing: 


B. J. Carney & Co., M. P. Flannery, Spokane. 

W. G. Chaney Co., W. G. Chaney, Spokane. 

E, T. Chapin Co., E. T. Chapin, Bovil, Idaho. 

Humbird Lumber Co., W. C. Wolfe, Sandpoint, Idaho. 
Lindsley Bros. Co., C. P. Lindsley, Spokane. 

Lindsley Bros. Co., E. A. Lindsley, Spokane. 

Lindsley Bros. Co., R. L. Bayne, Spokane. 

Lost Creek Cedar Co., R. G. Jones, Lost Creek. 

National Pole Co., W. M. Leavitt, Spokane. 

Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Co., H. C. Culver, Sandpoint, Idaho. 
Valentine-Clark Co., E. L. Clark, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Valentine-Clark Co., L. H. Clark, St. Maries, Idaho. 
Western Lumber & Pole Co., G. C. MacDonald, Spokane. 


WESTERN RETAILERS. 


February Annual of Big Western Associa- 
tion to Set High Mark. 











SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 20.—Secretary A. L. Porter, 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has 
just arranged the program for the annual convention of 
the association which meets in Spokane, February 13 
to 15. It is as follows: 


FEBRUARY 13, 10:30 A. M. 

Famous male quartet. 

Miss Spokane (Marguerite Motie) will deliver a_ short 
address of welcome and introduce Mayor W. J. Hindley. 

Address of welcome, Mayor Hindley. 

_ Response, Robert Anderson, vice president of the asso- 
ciation. 

Prize contest. 

Annual address, President J. E. Lane. 

Secretary and treasurer's report. 

“An Honest Advertising Law,” R. E. Bigelow, president 
of the Spokane Ad Club. 

Appointment of committees: Auditing, Resolutions and 
Nomination. 

AFTERNOON. 

Famous quartet. 

“The Merchant, the Leavening Force of Civilization and 
the World’s Progress,” F. H. Wheelan, San Francisco. 

“Rough Stuff and Culls,” W. H. Miller, Ottawa, 11. 

“Urban and Rural Development,’ L. C. Boyle, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

FEBRUARY 14, 10:30 A. M. 

Famous quartet. 

“Silos,” H. W. Hollis, Chehalis, Wash. 

“Plan Books for Retail Lumber Merchants,’ W. J. Ballard. 

AFTERNOON. 

Famous quartet. 

“Community Development,” speaker to be supplied. 

“Message from an Old Scout,” Arthur L. Holmes. 

Report of committees. 

Election of officers. 

EVENING. 
Ifoo-Iloo concatenation. Guests will be three members of 
the Supreme Nine: F ’. Trower, San Francisco, Snark of 
the Universe; L. R. Fifer, Seattle. Supreme Custocatian ; 
and W. M. Stephenson, St. Louis, Supreme Scrivenoter. 
FEBRUARY 15, 11 A. M. 
Annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society. 
EVENING, 6:30. 

Annual dinner for all lumbermen and their ladies at the 
Masonic ‘Temple. Frank B. Cole, will be toastmaster. 
Reemer’s orchestra will render music. Famous quartet will 
sing and there will be vaudeville stunts and a few short 
toasts. 


A special rate of one- and one-third fare on the cer- 
tificate plan has been granted by all the railroads, 


SABA 


A NEW JAG CURE. 


Working short term prisoners in lumber camps in 
northern, Michigan is a new ‘‘ jag eure’’ proposed in the 
Michigan legislature by Rep. MeBride of Shiawassee 
County, Progressive party floor leader. Mr. MeBride 
says the stone-pile cure is a failure both from a moral 
standpoint and financially, He says the hard, muscle- 
building, blood-enriching work in the fragrant, spicy air 
of the north woods will do more to cure such cases than 
anything else. The question of how much good lumber- 
men could get out of that kind of labor seems not to 
be considered. 
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TRADE EXPONENTS MEET. 


National Chamber of Commerce Considers Matters of Vital Importance to 
Country in General. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America began its an- 
nual session in Washington to-day with 500 er more dele- 
gates on hand. The opening address was in the form 
of a welcome by Secretary Nagle, of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, and was replied to by John 
H. Fahey, cf Boston, Mass., who spoke in his usually 
telicitous manner. Secretary Nagle in reviewing the 
efforts of the last year in behalf of the new chamber 
praised in an unlimited degree the work of President 
Wheeler, and spoke modestly of his own part in the 
initial efforts, taking credit only for making it pos- 
sible for the various associations to get together. 

He said it had seemed ‘‘ possible for the Government 
to get behind business men,’’ and he had found that 
‘*the reason this was not so was that they did not touch 
shoulders.’’ Sen. Chamberlain, of Oregon, took the 
position relating to the Panama Canal that the Canal 
Zone is for all time the territory of the American 
people and not within the purview of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, hence maintaining the right of this country to 
legislate to exempt domestic shipping from tolls. Concern- 
ing this question Secretary Nagle thought that the thing 
to do was to protect American shipping in coastwise 
trade; that if the present program proved to be the 
wrong one, then the .proper plan would be to adopt 
one not subject to question by any foreign Government. 
Mr. Nagle in referring to industrial conditions seems 
to feel that political agitation has created more trouble 
for the people than all the factories and sweatshops 
eould do. 

Unredeemed political pledges have been made by the 
hundred he thinks, promising amelioration of human 
conditions—pledges that could never be kept. As to 
reducing the cost of living Mr. Nagle believes that re- 
forming the consumer is the main factor. Sentiment 
seems opposed to permitting the Panama Canal question 
to go to the Hague for arbitration. It has been sug- 
gested, ne stated, that while the Canadian Pacifie Rail 
way has prebably taken the initiative with Great Britain 
concerning railway-owned ships, there is behind the 
move the great transcontinental lines of this country 
in opposition to non railway owned vessels. 


Federal Charter for Chamber. 


Rep. Henry D. Clayton, of Alabama, spoke on the 
desirability of a Federal charter for the chamber and 
believed that Congress will grant it. 

The National Council yesterday afternoon selected 10 
members of the nominating committee to represent the 
national trade organizations. They are as follows: 

Garnett Andrews, of Chattanooga, Tenn., representing 
the Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Association; Frank Bate- 
man, of Greenlock, N. J., representing the National Imple- 
ment & Vehicle Association of Chicago; W. McCor- 
mick, of Baltimore, Md., representing the Flavoring 
Extract Manufacturers’ Association of Minneapolis: 
Homer McDaniels, of Ohio, representing the 
American Warehousemen’s Association of Pittsburgh; 
George A. Post, of New York, representing the Railway 
Business Association; C 1. Prescott, jr., of Cleveland, 
representing the National Wholesale Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of New York; Edward Schmidt. of Philadelphia, Pa., 
representing the United States Brewers’ Association of 
New York; J. H. Schwacke, of Philadelphia, representing 
the National Founders’ Association of Chicago; E. C. 
Sutton, of Buffalo, N. Y., representing the National Asso- 
ciation of Ice Cream Manufacturers of Chicago, and 
W. E. Wells, of East Liverpool, Ohio, representing the 
United States Potters’ Association. 











The following delegates, one from each state, were 
selected as the other members of the nominating com 
mittee: 

Aaron Cove, of Denver, Colo.; F. H. Johnson, of New 
Britain, Conn.; Howard S. England, of Wilmington, Del.: 
Charles G. Edwards, of Savannah, Ga.; D. R. Forgan, of 
Chicago; Frank McAllister. of indianapolis. Ind.; J. M. 
Calendar, of Des Moines, Iowa; C. Wilbur Miller, of Balti- 
more, Md.; E. A. Filene, of Boston, Mass.; J. H. Skinner, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich.; D. A. Fisk of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo.; M. F. 
Quinn, of Rahway, N. J.; E. R. Carhart, of New York; 
George T. Leach, of Washington, N. C.; A. H. Noah, of 
Akron, Ohio; William H. Stevenson, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
E. J. W. Proffitt, of Providence, R. I.; A. W. McKeand, ot 
Charleston, S. C.; R. M. Gates, of Memphis, Tenn.; John 
W. Phillip, of Dallas, Tex.; B. T. Watts. jr.. of Lynch- 
burg, Va.; J. D. Lowman, of Seattle. Wash.; Walter P. 
Bishop, of Milwaukee, Wis., and Sidney M. Ballou, of 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Action of Board of Directors. 


The board of directors last night finally approved the 
by-laws of the organization, for submission to the con 
vention. It also added to the general program for 
Thursday a statement to be made by A. S. Caldwell, 
of Memphis, on ‘*The Mississippi Delta’ and a New 
Opportunity for Trade Expansion.’’ 

Arthur C, Moses, chairman of the special park com 
mission committee of the board of trade, and John Joy 
Edson, treasurer of the national commerce chamber, in- 
vited the delegates at the convention to attend a spe 
cial meeting of the park commission committee of the 
board of trade in the New Willard this afternoon at 
3 o’clock. - 

President Taft will speak before the board of trade 
commission committee tomorrow afternoon at 3 o’clock, 
to which the delegates of the national commerce chamber 
have been invited, ilis subject will be ‘‘The Relation 
of the People of the Whole Country to the Development 
of the Capital and the Execution of the Outlying Park 
Plan for the Capital.’’ Sens. Pomerene, Martine and 
Murray, Reps. Rothermel and Moore of Pennsylvania 

















and Engineer Commissioner Judson will also speak be 
fore the meeting. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 23.—Francis B. James, rep 
resenting the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, spoke 
today on the Pomerene substitute, Senate bill 957, con- 
cerning bills of lading. He said in part: 

Phe law governing bills of lading has heretofore consisted 
of the unwritten laws of the various States as embodied in 
court decisions and various changes herein accomplished 
through State legislation, with the two minor exceptions of 
congressional action in the Harter Act as to water trans- 
portation, and the Carmack amendment as: to connecting 
carriers in interstate commerce. When it is considered that 
oo) per cent of the tonnage and the valuation of commodi- 
ties covered by bills of lading moves in interstate and for 
eign commerce, and that the total value is twenty-five billion 
dollars, the necessity for national legislation becomes at once 
apparent. As these commodities must move under a credit 
system the bankers must be protected to enable shippers to 
secure this bank credit. The banks advance annually tive 
billions of dollars on order-notify bills of lading. The 
defects now existing in the law which it is sought to correct 
by Senate bill 957 (Pomerene substitute) arise under the 
following heads: (1) shippers’ load and count; (2) dupli 
cate bills of lading; (3) altered bills of lading: (4) shent 
bills of lading; (5) fraudulent and accommodation bills of 
lading, and (6) forgeries. 

There is imperative necessity for congressional legislation. 
In the absence of congressional legislation on the subject 








matter of bills of lading in interstate and foreign commer 
it is competent for the States to legislate. Remedial legi 

lation on bills of lading has been enacted from time to tiny 
by the States, such as the act to make uniform the law «| 
bills of lading by the 10 States Connecticut, [llinois, Low 

Louisiana, Massachusetts, Maryland, Michigan, New Yor) 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

By a decision of the Supreme Court of the United Stiat 
en January 6, 1913, in the Adams Express Co, case, it w 
held that because Congress had legislated in the Carma 
amendment on the subject of liability of carriers under bi 
of lading in interstate commerce all State legislation on t 
subject of liability of carriers under bills of lading in int 
state commerce had become’ suspended, Mr. Justice Lurt 
said: “Only the silence of Congress authorized the exer. 
cise of the police power of the State upon the subject of suc 
contract bills of lading; but when Congress acted in suc! 
nu way as to manifest a purpose to exercise its concede 
authority the regulating power of the State ceased to exist 

Because the Harter Act) pertains merely to liability in 
specitied particulars under ocean bills of lading in foreign 
commerce and the Carmack amendment pertains merely | 
liability in specified particulars under bills of lading of co: 
necting carriers in interstate commerce these do not coy 
numerous defects in the law on bills of lading, and furth: 
because State remedial statutes have become suspend 
under the decision in the Adams Express Co. case, it becom: 
apparent that immediate congressional legislation is needed 
on the subject matter of bills of ladir The Pomeren 
substitute is a conservative measure remedying some of th 
fatal defects in the law on bills of lading in interstate an 
foreign commerce. 





At the banquet vesterday evening at the New Willard 
Hotel, President Taft and Dr. Elliott were the speakers 
Both talked in a happy vein and were listened to with 
marked attention. Their talks were in line with a united 
effort to secure information concerning the best way to 
increase the world’s trade of this country while in no 
way decreasing our domestic commerce. Cooperation of 
business men in a helpful way with the Government was 
one of the suggestions offered. This is meant to be along 
broad national lines and nonpartisan, and it is thought 
will tend toward the greatest commercial efficiency in 
law making, 





FOREST FIRE PROBLEMS. 


Divorcing of State Firewarden’s Department from Politics Advocated at 
Lake States Conference. 


Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


sANSING, MICH., Jan. 22.—Divorcee of the State fire 
warden’s department from politics, efticient forest patrol 
men and cooperation between the State and private fire 
fighting associations formed among timber owners and 
lumbermen, were the slogans of those who attended the 
second annual meeting of the Lake States Forest Fire 
Conterence, held in this city Tuesday and Wednesday. 
The conference, which was first called in St. Paul, Minn., 
Was made a permanent organization today and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

President-—Fiilbert Roth, head of the ferest department 

the University of Michigan. 

Vice president—F. B. Moody, state forester, Madison, Wis. 

Secretary-treasurer—-F. B. Wyman, secretary and forester 
Northern Forest Protective Association, Munising, Mich 

Wednesday afternoon’s session developed into a sharp 
discussion when the legislative committee presented its 
recommendations for the various legislatures and iaw- 
making bodies of the lake States, with special reference 
to Michigan, which is conceded to be far behind Wis- 
consin and Minnesota in its forest fire laws and laws 
relative to appropriations for fire protection. The debate 
arose over the non-partisan clause in the making up of 
the board or commission to have supervision over for- 
estry and fire fighting. The recommendation carried, 
however, and the non-partisan ¢lause went through. 
Michigan is given a double cross in its fire-fighting ap- 
propriation and the manner in which such work is di- 
rected. The Publie Domain Commission is inefficient 
because of 2 limit to its powers authorized by the Siate. 
It was argued that under the present constitution a 
seprrate fire-fighting board would have to be maintained 
if the non-partisan clause were ever legislated upon 
favorably and the legislature of this State was holding 
up certain fire-fighting and appropriation bills. The 
legislative committee also recommended: 

Absolute divorce between game and forest departments 
Work of forest protection and administration placed in 
hands of competent and non-partisan board. Appointment 
by board of commission of an expert and competent forester, 
together with necessary assistants, who shall have charge of 
and supervision over all forest administration and protec 
tion. General forest and fire law along lines of the present 
Minnesota law, with annual land tax based on soil values, 
and timber tax based on value of timber at the time it is 
removed from the land. Appropriation of sufficient funds to 
enable the State forester to enforce the full existing forest 
and fire laws and such others as may be passed. 

It was contended especially in Michigan that fire 
protection snd game protection is a poor mixture, and 
inefticient for the reason that residents of the timberlands 
are generally antagonistic to the game warden and do 
not cooperate with him. Being a ‘‘ good fellow’? is often 
the reason the fire warden is appointed to his job, and 
this is another feature of the general inefficiency of the 
State fire protection. 

The resolutions committee submitted a report that was 
adopted. The conference adopted resolutions asking and 
urging the lake States and the Province of Ontario to 
provide larger appropriation for fire protection; to form 
new associations for fire fighting; to cooperate with all 


forest fire-fighting organizations; to oppose any transfer 
of forest reserves to States by the United States Govern- 
ment, as the fire-fighting efficiency was greater under the 
Federal Government’s supervision; to urge and advocate 
the reservation of non-agricultural lands. 

One of the most interesting papers read was that by 
William T, Cox, State forester of Minnesota, on ‘‘ Min- 


nesota’s Progress Under Her New Forest Service Law.’’ 
The Minnesota law is the most perfect in the lake States. 
KE. J. Zavitz, Guelph, Ont., gave a resume of Ontario's 
fire-fighting experiences. The revenues from the Govern 
ment’s timber average about a million and a half a 
vear and it has twenty billion of acres of virgin white 
pine. The present weakness in the system, however, is 
shown by Mr. Zavitz to be in the lack of facilities for 
communieation. Subjects of other papers were as fol 
lows: 


“Fire Fighting in the Pacitic Northwest.” Prof. PLoS 
Lovejoy, formerly of the United States Forest Service but 
now of the Michigan University. 

“Methods of Preventing Railroad Fires Used by the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co.,”) J. F. Devoy, 
Miiwaukee, Wis. 

“Hlow the Railway Fire Situation Is Being Handled in 
Canada,” Clyde Leavitt, inspector for railroad commission, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

“Prevention of Railroad Fires in New York State,’ Will- 
iam G. Howard, assistant superintendent of forests, Albany, 
N. ¥ 


A discussion of national Forest Service Work in Michigan,” 
William B. Piper, East Tawas. United States supervisor 

“Influence of Fires Upon Settlement of Lands,” J. HL. 
McGillivray, Oscoda, Mich. 

“State Cooperation Under the Weeks Law,” J. Girvin 
Peters, United States Forest Service, Washington, D.C. 

“Railroad Fire Situation in Michigan,’ W. R. Oakes, game 
warden of Michigan. 

“Patrol and Fire Prevention.” Charles KF. Hickok, chief 
warden of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, Gaylord, Mich. 





The conference was well attended, being represented 
by many Michigan officials, representatives from assovia 
tions, organizations and governments of Minnesota, Wis 
consin, Ohio, New York and Ontario, 

setter telephone service, construction of watch towers, 
firebreaks, burning of brush under warden’s supervision 
and cooperation with railroads were urged. 

In regard to fire-fighting conditions in Michigan Prof. 
P. S. Lovejoy, of the forestry department of the Uni 
versity of Michigan, and former supervisor of the United 
States Forest Service, said: 

Almost utterly incompetent administration of State fire 
laws of Michigan has cost this State millions of dollars. 
The fires of 1908S alone destroyed 340,000,000) worth of 
property. Other States similarly situated have made marked 
progress. Michigan owing to the incompetency of the petty 
politicians in charge of its fire work, is years behind such 
States us Wisconsin, Minnesota, New York, New Jersey, 
New Hampshire, Washington, Oregon and California, ‘The 
lack of policy concerning State lands and the incompetent 
when not crooked administration of the office of the State 
land commissioner has cost this State almost as much = as 
its needless forest fires. The Public Domain Commission has 
had the authority to do nearly all the things needful for 
the protection of Michigan lands but — its lack of a policy 
and its political domination have so_ far prevented any 
important change in the handling of state lands. 


Among those in attendance were: 


William TB. Piper, East Tawas. Mich. : Zavitz, 
Guelph, Ont.; William G. Lloward, New York ate Conser 
vation Commission, Albany, N. Y.:.William T. Cox, State 
forester of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn.; William H. Kelley, 
Saudette, Minn., chief ranger: FE. X. Hastings, Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Green Bay. Wis. : B. EF. 
Potter, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste, Marie Railway, 
Minneapolis. Minn.: Thomas B. Wyman, forester Northern 
Michigan Protective | Association. Munising : Charles | Fr. 
Ilickok, chief warden Hardwood Manufacturers Association, 
Cadillac; H. Stephens, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway, Cleveland, Ohio; TP. S. Lovejoy, forestry depart- 
ment University of Michigan, Ann Arbor ; Marcus Schaaf, 
Roscommon, state forester of Michigan; E. B, Vollet, Halls; 
I’. Hf. Sanford, East Lansing; L. T. Burritt, Cummer-Diggins 
Co.. Cadillac: Wilson T. Mickey, F. S. Mickey Lumber Co., 
Detroit: R. J. Doherty, Clare, State domain commission. 
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RETIRING PRESIDENT AND THREE OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 


IN FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago Holds Enthusiastic Meeting—Over Two Hundred Present—President Reviews 
Work of Organization—New Directors Elected. 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago held its 
forty-fourth annual meeting and dinner at the Hamilton 
lub, Tuesday evening, January 21. Over 200 members 
ere present. Members of the famous Chicago Men 
elssohn Club, lead by Lou Rollo, sang many old favor 
tes, Which were greatly enjoyed. 

The association elected a new board of directors, con- 
sisting of the following: 

V. FF. Mashek, division A; J. HH. Dion, division B; George 
I). Griffith, division (; E. A. Thornton, division D; Murdock 
MacLeod, division E John Hansen, division I; C. Cc 
Collins, division G, and Otto S. Lind, division H. 

This board will meet next Monday and elect a presi- 
ent, vice president, treasurer and secretary for the 
nsuing Vear, 

Committees on arbitration and appeals were also 

ected. On the committee of arbitration the following 
ventlemen will serve: 

I. J. Teitmann, division A: Fred D. Smith, division B: 
Frank B, Stone, division C; F. J. Pike, division D: E. A. 
Liang, division E: Edmund A. Allen, division F, and L. © 
Haring, division G, 

Committee of appeals—M. F. 


Rittenhouse, division <A: 


\. If. Schoen, division B; T. S. Estabrook, division 
George T. Mickle, division D; John C. Spry, division FE; 
I. L. Johnson, jr., division IF; and John Westberg, divi 


sion G, 
Association’s Work Reviewed. 


President Brown reviewed the work of the association in 
an exhaustive address. Space will not permit of its being 
run in full. He said this was the second annual meeting 
of the association as now organized, which at the begin- 
Last April the 
millmen’s association was added to its membership and 
early in January, 1913, the stair builders joined, being 
known as divisions G and H, respectively. Mr. Brown 
said it was a source of gratification to the founders of 
this association to realize the combined strength of its 
ifiliated membership and to feel that as a great com- 
mercial body it. could claim recognition and courtesy in 
ill the importatt lumber markets. He said the directors 
ind committees had most faithfully and cheerfully per 
formed their many duties with a singleness of purpose 
and unselfish devotion to the welfare of the lumber indus- 
try of Chicago. This had resulted in increased confidence 
among the members and local customers, as well as 
between Chieago jumbermen and distant shippers and 


ning of 1912 consisted of six divisions. 





E, A. THORNTON. 
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consumers of lumber products. Mr. Brown maintained 
that the association could not expect to reach the highest 
plane of usefulness until the unscrupulous trader had 
been barred or compelled to deal on the square. He 
said the influence and moral tone of an association are 
firmly based on this principle. He did not consider it so 
great a disgrace to fail either morally or financially in 
business if a determined effort was made to rise again. 
Much effort had been spent to increase the membership. 
A concern that pays less than 100 cents on the dollar 
or is constantly on the alert to take undue advantage 
ot a competitor is not welcome. The net gain in the 
membership for 1912, he said, was about 22 per cent and 
there are still many lumbermen and millmen in Chicago 
who should enjoy the benefits of the association and 
have the opportunity to support its undertakings. He 
paid tribute to the work of the finance committee, pub- 
licity committee and arbitration and committee on ap- 
peals, each of which, he said, had done yeoman service in 
viving its time to the work of the association. 

The trade relations committee, by hard work, had sue 
ceeded in bringing about a modification of the proposed 
extension of fire limits. Mr. Brown said this was a 
question in which all the property owners are equally 
interested, a fact which the committee did not overlook. 
Its deliberations were held in conjunction with the com- 
mittees of the Chicago Association of Commerce and the 
city council. The result of these deliberations was highly 
satisfactory and gratifying to the members of the Lum- 
bermen’s association, especially those interested in build 
ing material, as the fire limits now established are not 
only fair to the property owners, but equally favorable 
to the membership. Another matter of importance han 
dled..by this committee has to do with the employers’ 
liability act, which went into force in Illinois last May. 
It was found that the rates covering liability insurance 
were increased from 250 to 500 per cent. The committee, 
after a close and careful investigation of the situation, 
made recommendations to the board of directors that 
resulted in the incorporation of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co. From the start, Mr. Brown said, this com 
pany met with increasing popularity and the service ren- 
dered was of such a character as to place it in the fore 
most rank of liability insurance. 

Mr. Brown intimated that no commercial association 
ean assume the individual prerogative necessary for secur 
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ing trade, but that it would create conditions which would 
tend to facilitate or retard individual achievement; that 
united effort removed obstacle, established confidence, 
destroyed unhealthful commercial traditions and customs 
and placed the individual in position to demand fair play 
and a reasonable return for his financial investment and 
business ability. The greatest gain to be obtained from 
the association, he said, goes to the member who is suffi 
ciently active in his private business to desire the yse of 
as many suggestions and ideas applicable to his business 
as he can secure by regular attendance and active parti 
cipation in his division and committee meetings. 

Mr. Brown went into the subject of a lumbermen’s 
building, in which could be located the association and 
club in proximity to each other. He said tentative plans 
were being considered for the erection of such a building 
in this city. All that devolved on the lumbermen was to 
take quarters for a term of years in such a building when 
completed and the erection of the building would be 
financed entirely outside of the lumber fraternity. 

Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary Hooper in his report presented statistics 
which showed the greatness of Chicago as a distributing 
market. These figures were practically in line with the 
figures published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN several 
His report also showed a membership of 187. 
In the absence of Mr. Pope, Mr. Hooper read the finan- 
cial statement, which showed that the association had a 
good balance to its credit at the banks. 

Herman H. Hettler, chairman of the traffic committee, 
in his report stated that the switching arrangement with 
the railroads was working out satisfactorily. His com- 
mitlee had discussed the advance in rates on southern 
hardwoods, but the commission having entered a stay 
until March 28, this matter would be taken up by the 
board of directors. He touched on what the committee 
had done on freight weight overcharges, milling-in-tran- 
sit rates and the reconsignment rules. 


weeks ago. 


He said the sub 
ject which should be taken up by the association was 
the classification of rates. He thought that the rate on 
rough and low-grade lumber should be less than on the 
finished product. 
Publicity Committee. 

Paul Schmechel, chairman of the publicity committee, 

made a brief report, in which he reviewed the work done 
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regarding publicity during 1912. The Chair next called 
on W. D. Kimball, chairman of division F; E. A. Lang, 
of division E; Everett A. Thornton, of division D; 
George D. Griffith, of division C; Joseph H. Dion, of 
division B; John Claney, of division A; C. C. Collins, 
of division G, and Lewis Carson, of division H, to report 
for their different divisions. 

This ended the business session and President Brown 
introduced Wallace Bruce Ambery, well known _poet- 
humorist, who recited several original poems in the French 
Canadian patois. 

Frederic T. Boles, former president, was asked to speak 
of the dim and musty or misty past. He thought that this 
was a misnomer, as there was nothing musty about the 
past. He considered it rather with an august sort of 


grandeur. He said as he had sat there that evening 
many things had come to his mind of what the association 
had accomplished before it had reached the present highly 
organized state of efficiency. He said the industry had 
seen many changes since the inception of the old asso- 
ciation in 1869—battles had been fought and won. Mr. 
Boles thought that the organization had lost sight of one 
great subject, which would be well for future lumbermen 
of Chicago to study, which was ‘‘standard grading 
rules.’’ He said that many years ago the Judson Hand- 
book, consisting of grading rules on all kinds of woods 
then handled, was on every lumberman’s desk. These 
rules were lucid and complete in every respect and he 
wished that the association could work out a similar 
book to meet the needs suitable to present-day condi- 


tions. He felt that a great benefit would accrue to 1) 
members of this association by the general se of sta; 
ardized grading rules. 

Murdock MacLeod, vice president, called on for a 1 
remarks, said he was going to prevent the members f1 
being bored by refusing to make a speech, as it) wis 
growing late. He asked the members to cooperate wij); 
the officials, which was necessary, he said, for the sue« 
of the organization. 

No annual meeting of the association would be comple: 
without a speech from the venerable George W. Hot: 
kiss, the first secretary of the association. Tle was 
lightfully reminiscent and presented to the associati: 
records of reccipts and shipments of lumber from 186 
to 1888. The meeting then adjourned. 


e 





CONFERENCE SHEDS LIGHT ON WOOD PRESERVATION. 


Wood Block Paving Ably Discussed at Annual of Technical Body—Chemical and Mechanical Life of Crossties Prove 
Interesting Subjects—Zinc Chloride Versus the Coal Tar Creosote Process. 





[Reported by a staff representative of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 


With a program so wide in its scope that it would 
have taken double the time, if not more, to have cov- 
ered each subject thoroughly, the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association crowded every one of the six 
sessions of its ninth annual convention to the limit 
and then only hit the high spots on some topics up for 
diseussion. At the opening session, which was held on 
the banquet floor of the Hotel Sherman, Tuesday morn- 
ing, January 21, every member present entered into 
the spirit which prevailed throughout the meeting— 
that of exploiting wood preservation. One hundred and 
fifty-three were present. 

Each day the meeting rooms were changed, due to 
conflicting engagements. This did not dampen the 
ardor with which the wood preservers discussed wood 
blocks, their method of treatment, laying, specifica- 
tions and climatic conditions and would have prolonged 
the discussion of this absorbing subject had it not 
been halted on the last day for the business meeting. 
Crossties, their mechanical and chemical life, various 
methods of treatment, etc., were up for discussion at 
two of the sessions. 

On the final day the members were addressed by two 
. of wide experience in the lumber business, namely, 

E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the National Lum- 
“ith Manufacturers’ Association and George K. Smith, 
secretary of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
tion. Neither of these men spoke particularly on wood 
preservation but assured the wood preservers that 
the associations they represented would be glad to 
lend their cooperation wherever possible. 

TUESDAY’S SESSION. 

The greater part of the first session was given over 
to routine matters, the roll call, appointment of com- 
mittees, etc. President E. A. Sterling, in his annual 
address, dealt particularly with the 
on creosote as outlined in the Underwood bill, de- 
elaring that the imposition of a 10 per cent duty on 
creosote would be the ‘‘last straw’’ in killing the 
use of creosote as a wood preservative and work great 
injury to the forestry conservation movement. He 
based this assertion on the fact that only 30 per 
cent of the creosote used in preserving wood in the 
United States is of domestic production, England and 
Germany furnishing the remaining 70 per cent. He 
pointed out that a 10 per cent duty coupled with the 
high ocean freight rates would m: ike the price of the 
imported product so high as to be prohibitive. 

After voicing his approval of the accomplishments 
of the year for which he said much credit was due 
Secretary F. J. Angier, he declared that the future of 
the association depended largely upon the energy and 
efficiency of the members. In ‘closing President Ster- 
ling made an appeal for more publicity and asked that 
all members contribute to the various trade papers as 
much as possible, advancing the idea that it might be 
well for the association to establish a publicity 
bureau. 

The Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary F. J. Angier’s report showed marked 
progress over the preceding year. The membership 
increased 50 per cent, there being at present 157 mem- 
bers. Twenty-nine States are represented, Illinois 
leading with 26 to its credit. Members are also en- 
rolled from Canada, England, Germany and Austria. 
The finances of the association were reported to be in 
good shape, $1,134.14 being on hand December 31, 
1912, which is over 100 per cent more than was shown 
in the report for the previous year. 

‘‘There seems to be a general waking up,’’ said 
Secretary Angier, ‘‘and many are seeking information 
on the various phases of wood preservation, All we 
need is more go-ahead-and-do-something-members and 
with the right sort of cooperation 1913 should be the 
banner year of our existence.’ 

B. A. Johnson, of Chicago, made an address to the 
members assembled, styling them as ‘‘brothers-in-law 
of the lumber trade.’’ 

At the opening of the afternoon session President 
Sterling read a paper which dealt with ‘‘The Pro- 
duction and Supply of Coal Tar Creosote.’’ He dis- 
cussed at length the domestic and foreign production 
and declared there is very little the wood preservers 
can do in the matter of production or supply but 
that they can do considerable in the matter of con- 
sumption. He advocated as a first step in this direc- 
tion that the consumers of coal tar creosote anticipate 


proposed tariff 


. 


Associa- - 


their requirements as far ahead as possible, thereby 
materially aiding both domestic and foreign producers. 

He suggested it would be profitable to look closely 
into treating methods and eliminate excess injections 
of oil where it is reasonably certain that a lighter 
treatment would be sufficient, saying that ‘‘even a 
10 per cent economy in the use of creosote through- 
out the country would go far toward keeping within 
the limits of supply.’’ 

Crosstie Preservation. 

Howard F. Weiss, assistant director of the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., submitted a 
comparison of zine chloride with coal tar creosote for 
preserving crossties. Many members of the associa- 
tion took exception to the paper, of which all had read 
an advance copy and much discussion was heard, par- 
ticularly on the point that comparisons of zine 
chloride and creosote treatments for a period of years 
were incomplete in showing a final result without 
taking into consideration c¢rossties treated with a 
mixture of zine chloride and creosote, as well as those 
treated with petroleum and crude oil. According to 
Mr. Weiss’ paper, crossties treated with zine chloride 
in the United States showed no increase in the last 
four years while those treated with creosote increased 
from 5,750,874 in 1907 to 16,510,721 in 1911. The 
sponsors for the zine chloride process cited instances 
whereby they found discrepancies in the table of 
comparisons. 

Discussions on this subject were of such length and 
so many in number that the afternoon program was 
in session until nearly 6 o’clock and many members 
had left the room before it ended. 

The last paper to be read and discussed on Tuesday 
afternoon—a technical analysis of coal tar creosote 
and the methods of testing—by L. B. Shipley dealt 
with distillation tests of oils, their comparative 
volatility and the extraction of oil from treated wood, 
several tables being shown to illustrate the methods 
involved in arriving at the results. 


WEDNESDAY’S DELIBERATIONS. 

At the first session on Wednesday a paper 
by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, of St. 
‘*The Requirements for Successful Timber Treat- 
meut,’’? was read by Secretary Angier, Dr. von 
Schrenk being unable to attend. The. paper was a 
masterly one and called forth much diseussion. Dr. 
von Schrenk declares that the timber treated in this 
country is 10 times greater than the amount treated 
seven or eight years ago and that the number of men 
engaged in the industry is correspondingly large. 

He advocated that only sound timber be treated; 
that a good preservative be used and that proper in- 
jection as to quantity and peneration be observed. 
Greater care should be taken in the inspection of 
timber before treatment, according to Dr. von Schenk. 

He declared that it was his belief that every treat- 
ing company should be empowered to refuse to treat 
material known. to be defective. In other words he 
does not think anyone is warranted, under any cir- 
cumstances, in treating material known to be unfit 
because of various defects, declaring that a defee- 
tive stick was never improved by any kind of treat- 
ment. 

There was much discussion on the question of 
whether or not it is a delicate matter to suggest what 
relationship should exist between the treating company 
and the customer. However, it is Dr. von Schrenk’s 
opinion that it is the duty of the man who knows how 
timber should be treated to protest against any require- 
ments which necessitate his treating customer’s material 
in a manner which he knows to be wrong. 

Treatment of Car Material. 

The preservation of lumber for car construction was 
ably covered in a paper by J. H. Waterman, super- 
intendent of timber preservation for the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincey Railroad Co. He told those as- 
sembled that treated timber and lumber never would 
be used in any quantity for car construction except 
for stock, gondola and flat cars, owing to the odor of 
creosote. This odor, he said, would affect foodstuff if 
treated lumber was used in the construction of box ears. 
Then again, he pointed out, most companies have a 
standard color for their cars and would not eare to 
change to black which would be the only practical 
color to be used over creosote treatment. For car 


prepared 
Louis, Mo., on 


sills and floors of flat cars he told of the success hy; 
company had had in using treated Rr and lumbe: 

A paper prepared by S. J. Record, assistant profes 
sor at the Yale Forest School, on ‘‘Sap in Relation to 
the Properties of Wood,’’ advocated the cutting ot 
hardwood in winter when the sap is down at the 
roots of the tree. Some arguments were advanced 
that it was not because the sap is down in the winter 
that winter-cut hardwood is superior to summer-cut 
hardwood from a preservative standpoint, but that 
it was because the various fungi were less active in 
winter and that the wood has a better chance to sea 
son before the fungi start feeding. 

The questions of proper time to cut and the sap 
conditions of hard and coniferous woods, ete., were 
diseussed at length and cut the morning program 
short, adjournment being taken while there were yet 
two papers to be heard. It became apparent that it 
was not so much a question of the presence of wate: 
in the wood but more of getting it out prior to the 
time when the fungi, which bring about decay, begir 
feeding in the summer. 

The Wednesday afternoon program was transposed 
somewhat, principally to let W. W. Eldridge, gen 
eral timber inspector (State Department), Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, catch an early even 
ing train. His paper, while not dealing so much on 
the various phases of wood preservation, was strong 
in its purports. It dealt with the 
Unit System of Handling Timber and Ties.’’ He 
cited practical experiences whereby the efficiency of 
Jabor had been increased many times, due to the 
piecework system which his company uses. 


‘Piecework or 


Railroads Lukewarm on Preservation. 


L. B. Moses, of the Kettle River Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., spoke of ‘‘The Mutual Interest of Railroads and 
Commercial Companies in the Work of the Association.’ 
He declared that the railroads were showing only a luke 
warm interest and that members of the association 
should become more active. He does not believe that 
of the 150,000,000 ties used last year, 25 per cent is 
a remarkable showing in the treating process, even 
if it has been in use only a few years. He said the 
railroads were holding back for the best information 
and that as a whole the railroads know less about 
wood preservation than any other phase of railway 
maintenance, 

In closing he said the best brains in the country 
direct the railroads but that for the most part they 
want to work out their own problems and be leaders 
instead of followers. 

Two papers of a very technical nature were given 
during the afternoon accompanied by stereopticon 
slides showing photomicrograms and charts. One of 
these was by F. M. Bond, of the Forest Produets 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., and showed some tests to 
determine the effect upon absorption and penetration 
of mixing tar with creosote. Mr. Bond explained that 
the results shown were experiments and that more 
exhaustive research would be made during the com- 
ing year. The other paper was by C. Winslow on 
“The Transmission of Air Pressure in Crossties.’ 

The afternoon program was ealled to a halt at 6 
o’elock and those papers which had not been discussed 
were left for consideration by members, discussions of 
which, if any are to be written and mailed to the 
secretary, to appear in the association’s annual report. 


THE BANQUET. 


Toasts and lusty cheers for those who were present 
at the formation of the association in Memphis, Tenn., 
nine years ago, were heard at the ninth annual banquet 
of the association held at Vogelsang’s restaurant 
Wednesday evening. 

Much eredit was due to Harry Davis, the chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, who, President 
Sterling said ‘‘was more or less of an experiment’ 
for the lively cabaret program rendered. 

The viands would have tempted the appetite of any- 
one—wood preservers or otherwise—and the ‘‘preser- 
vatives’’ which followed, introduced by both the 
‘empty’’ and ‘‘full cell’? process would have ““pene- 


trated’’ or have been ‘‘absorbed to refusal’’ had not. 


the ‘‘city fathers’’ placed a time limit in the ordi- 
nance regulating the sale of this particular class of 
‘*preservatives.’’ Certain members who proceeded 
to do the ‘‘turkey trot’’ with one of the cabaret enter- 
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tainers—there being no necessity for mentioning 
names—were vigorously applauded. 

Following the banquet, L. B. Moses acted as toast- 
master, and at 10:30 the ninth annual banquet was 
declared closed, after which joy reigned unconfined 
until the wee sma’ hours. 


THURSDAY SESSIONS. 


Various phases of wood block paving were discussed 
from every angle all of the Thursday morning session 
and a part of the afternoon session. H. L. Collier, 
engineer for the Yellow Pine Manufacturer’s Associa- 
tion, and a strong champion of yellow pine for paving 
purposes, described in detail how nearly modern yel- 
low pine block pavement approaches the ideal pave- 
ment and suggested some improvements. 

The ideal pavement, he said, should be sanitary, dur- 
uble, reasonable in first cost; easily, effectually and 
economically repaired, offer least resistance to traffic, 
furnish a good foothold for horses, be easily cleaned, 
noiseless, possess elasticity, be dustless, have a smooth 
surface and wear uniformly and not be affected by 
climatic changes. j 

Yellow pine paving, in his opinion, comes nearer 
heing the ideal than other kinds in use. He admitted 
that bleeding of blocks had its disadvantages but that 
they were of a temporary nature, this bleeding seldom 
appearing except during the first season. It seemed 
to be the consensus that all bleeding was due entirely 
to the use of an oil of light specific gravity. 

Mr. Collier recommends the use of coal-tar distillate, 
unadulterated by any other material, the specific grav- 
ity to be not lighter than 1.06 and not heavier than 
1.09 at 25° C. 

As to buckling, he styled it as having been ‘‘a most 


awfully over-ridden hobby-horse’’ and voiced his opinion 


that there is nothing which can happen to pavement 
which admits of repair so easily or so inexpensively. Slip- 
periness, he said, was not difficult to overcome if peb- 
bles were distributed over the surface and cited sta- 
tistics to show that under ordinary conditions wood 


block paving was not slippery more than 2 per cent 
of the year. 

Mr. Collier made the statement that ‘‘only a laborer, 
a hatchet and a few blocks were necessary for any 
wood-block repair.’’? J. B. Hittell, of the city engi- 
neer’s office, of Chicago, said this was a ‘‘ pernicious 
statement and should be stricken from the record.’’ He 
declared that repairing wood-block paving required a 
more experienced man at times than the original 
laying. 

It is Mr. Collier’s belief that creosoted wood blocks 
are sanitary, arguments to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Careful making of cement base or cushion for 
the blocks in his opinion goes a long way toward in- 
creasing the life of the pavement. He described at 
length the process of laying the blocks, citing indorse- 
ments from leading experts and department heads of 
various cities as proof of his assertions. 

H. 8. Loud, chief engineer for the United States Pre- 
serving Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., read an interesting paper 
on the ‘‘Laying of Wood Block Pavement.’’ He told 
of various personal experiences which tended to show 
the advisability of transverse expansion joints, which 
he said were in general use in the East. He advocated 
placing them 25 to 50 feet apart. His paper invited 
considerable discussion. In answering some of the 
questions asked regarding his paper he said that the-4- 
inch blocks were 7 to 9 inches long and the 3-inch blocks 
were 6 to 8 inches long. Also that these blocks were laid 
with a 38-inch lap. 

Various members advanced the belief that complete 
waterproofing of wood is impossible and a number of 
methods to take care of any expansion and obviate 
buckling were explained. As a conveyor of heat it was 
the consensus that wood block paving is superior to 
any other kind, several instances being told of where 
snow melted 300 per cent quicker on that class of 
paving than on granite or brick. 

Harry G. Davis, manager of the paving department 
of the Chicago Creosoting Co., aroused the ire of yel- 
low piners by stating that the yellow pine market in 


1912 had an aviation craze and due to this, wood block 
paving broke all records for high prices. He later 
modified this and said that the high price of wood 
blocks in 1912 was not entirely due to the rise of yel 
low pine prices, but that in Chicago the new specifica- 
tions for oil, which was much higher in price thar 
that demanded under the old specifications, was in a 
measure to blame. 

The final session, which was scheduled to be a bus 
ness meeting, was more than half consumed in arguing 
the wood block question,.some of the department heads 
of the city of Chicago contributing to the program it 


the way of results obtained, both under the old ar 
new specifications. The oil now being used in Chicago, 
while higher in price, is superior in quality and | 
plaints from citizens in regard to bleeding is heard, 
Resolutions were adopted favoring an effort to } 
made to keep creosote oil on the free list, approving 
of the present plan of Government ownership of forests 





and of the work being done by the American For 
——— for conservation. 

HoWard F. Weiss, of the Forest Products Labora 
tory, Madison, Wis., and C. W. Berry, of the Unio 
Pacific Railway, were elected honorary members of the 
association. The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: 

President A. E. Larkin, Minneapolis, Minn 

First Vice President—J. H. Waterman, Galesburg 

Second Vice President—E. B. Fulks, Chicago, 

Third Vice President—George E. Rex, Topeka, K 

Secretary-Treasurer—F. J. Angier, Baltim A 








' 
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By a majority vote of the members present, New 
Orleans was chosen as the place to hold the tenth 
annual convention. An invitation was extended to 
the association by the mayor of the Crescent City. 
An invitation was also received from J. A. Berry, 
manager of the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion to hold the 1915 convention in the auditorium 
to be erected for large conventions and gatherings on 
the exposition grounds. This matter was held in abey- 
ance to be considered at the next meeting. 





AMONG LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS. 


MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan, 21.—The Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis at the meeting, held at the Hotel Gayoso Sat- 
urday, voted unanimously in favor of increasing dues of 
active members from $10 to $15 and also voted for cer 
tain changes in the by-laws providing that banquets may 
be held at any time upon vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
hership, on condition that the members shall pay the 
actual cost per plate for themselves and their guests. 
Heretofore the dues have not been heavy enough and the 
banquets held from time to time have been a heavy drain 
upon the resources of the organization. 

The executive committee and board of directors reecom- 
mend the foregoing changes and also suggested that an 
investigation be conducted with a view to changing the 
by-laws affecting the election of officers. This matter 
will be voted upon 30 days hence. The committee to 
make the investigation and report the desired changes is 
composed of George C. Ehemann, chairman; E. E, 
Taenzer, F. B. Robertson, J. W. MeClure and F. E. 
Stonebraker. 

A new feature was injected into this meeting in the 
form of resolutions requesting the owners of the new 
Chisea Hotel now being built here to finish this strue 
ture in red gum. These were introduced by W. B. 
Morgan, who has been active in the campaign for the 
wider use of this lumber. Some of the gentlemen who 
own the new hotel are interested in the Peabody and 
Gayoso Hotels and the lumbermen feel that they are 
entitled to some consideration, owing to the very liberal 
patronage they have given the hostelries here. 

Resolutions were adopted strongly favoring the appro- 
priation of $60,000,000 by the Federal Government in the 
improvement of the Mississippi River, with particular 
reference to adequate protection against recurrence of the 
flood damage which accrued last year. 

The following members were elected: Associate, J. N. 
Penrod and A. L. Jordan, of the Penrod-Abbott Lumber 
Co., Kansas City; active, Joseph Thompson, of the Dud- 
ley Lumber Co., Memphis; R. E. Dickinson, general man- 
ager of the Anchor Sawmill Co., Memphis, and Palmer 
Kellogg, southern manager of the Christianson Lumber 
Co., Chicago. 





FORMAL ORGANIZATION OF LUMBERMEN’S 
CLUB OF HOUSTON. 


Houston, TEX., Jan. 20.—The movement that has been 
under discussion among Houston lumbermen for several 
months looking to the organization of a Lumbermen’s 
Club, crystallized Saturday night, when permanent. or- 
ganization was perfected of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Houston, Tex., with the following officers: B. F. Bon- 
ner, general manager Kirby Lumber Co., president; 
J. M. West, president West Lumber Co., vice president ; 
J. ©, Dionne, secretary Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, secretary and treasurer. In addition to the officers 
named there will be a board of directors of nine members, 
six of whom were chosen at this meeting, as follows: 
A. D. Timmons, South Texas Lumber Yard; R. A. Myer, 
Bucley Lumber Co.; Chester Marston, Vaughan Lumber 
Co.; Ben 8. Woodhead, Continental Lumber Co.; Thomas 
R. Spencer, MeMurray Lumber Co., and 8S. F. Carter, 
president Lumbermen’s National Bank. The remaining 
three directors are to be chosen at a later meeting. 

In accepting the presidency of the new club Mr. Bon- 
ner stated that Houston is the ‘argest distributing point 


for yellow pine lumber in the world and one of the 
objects of this club would be to make that fact known 
and to make it worth while for the large lumber buyers 
of the country to come to Houston. Membership in the 
club is to be limited to lumbermen and those identified 
with the lumber industry to the extent of stockholders, 
members of partnerships, officers and employees in the 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail lumber business; 
railroad officials in the traffic, freight and purchase de- 
partments, managers and superintendents, lawyers, when 
attorneys for lumbermen or lumber ‘companies; officers 
and directors of banks and trust companies; newspaper 
men when identified with lumber journals, and reporters 
reporting lumber news. Members of the club are divided 
into three classes: Sustaining members, active members 
and nonresident members. 

A membership committee was appointed composed of 
S. F. Carter, chairman; J. M. Rockwell, R. M. Farrar, 
Lynch Davidson and J. C. Means. 

It is planned to secure commodious club rooms on the 
top floor of one of the hotels, probably the magnificent 
New Rice Hotel, soon to be opened, and to make the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Houston the best lumbermen’s 
club in the United States. Both meetings to consider 
the organization of the club were held in the banquet 
hall of the Bender Hotel and sumptuous repasts were 
served on both occasions. 

As a table decoration at the banquet Saturday night, 
a logging scene in miniature had been prepared by the 
Bender Hotel management, which attracted much at- 
tention. 

Representatives of the lumber industry and allied in- 
terests present were: 


S. F. Carter. W. T. Hancock. J. M. West, 

Rk. D. Collins. A. €. Dey: W. Heyman. 

R. A. Myer. W. KE. Hoshall. J. HU. Austin. 

A. D. Banta. t. W. Jenkins. L. F. Bonner. 

E. E. Foster. W. B. Taylor. J. C. Dionne. 
George Rice. G. B. Fisher. J. A. McFarland. 
Asher B. Bush. H. C. Meyer. O. T. Holcombe, 
L. L. Limbaugh. Cc. S. Vidor. H. T. Dean. 
Thomas W. Blake. J. B. Farthing. Thomas Spencer. 
Cc. E. Duperier. *, H. Littrell. Chester Marston, 
T. E. Johnson. F. J. Williams. G. D. Jacob. 

M. Newman. M. K. Trumbull. A. L. Ford. 





ST. LOUIS CLUB MEETING POSTPONED. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21.—The meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Club set for Tuesday evening, January 28, has 
been postponed until Tuesday evening, February 4. 
President Whitmarsh stated that he could not be present 
owing to his having been called to New York as a wit- 
ness in a Government suit to be held there on January 27. 

The executive board recommended that the club take 
up the matter of presenting a bill in the Missouri State 
Legislature relative to creating a forestry board and 
making an appropriation for its maintenance. 





ST, LOUIS EXCHANGE. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21.—Steps were taken at a meet- 
ing this afternoon of the board of directors of the St. 
Louis Lumbermen’s Exchange, to effect a readjustment 
of the insurance law so that it will give better pro- 
tection to the lumbermen. The details of the matter are 
in the hands of an insurance committee, composed of 
George E. W. Luehrmann, chairman; Franz Waldstein, 
J. A. Reheis and George A. Cottrell. 

The meeting this afternoon was called principally for 
the purpose of discussing the inspection department of 


the exchange, which has been in an unsatisfactory con 
dition for some time. President Smith was authorized 
to select an inspector from the large list of applicants 
on file. ‘Traffic matters were also discussed at consider 
able length. 

President Smith announced his standing committees 
for the year as follows: 

Publie Affairs—Julius Seidel, chairman; William Loth 
man, E. H. Luehrmann, Oscar H. Sample and Thomas E 
Powe. 

Membership—R. B. Krebs, chairman; Leo Buder and 
S. R. Greer. 

Traffic—Charles E. Thomas, chairman; H. A. Boeckeler 
and Joseph A. Hafner. 

Insurance—George E. W. Luehrmann, chairman; Franz 
Waldstein, J. A. Reheis and George A. Cottrell. 

Reinspection—Frank C. Moore, chairman; T. J. Noser and 
J. L. Benas. 


ACCEPTS INVITATION TO VISIT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 21.—The Louisville Lumber- 
men’s Club has accepted the invitation to visit the Nash 
ville Club on the second Tuesday of February. It has 
so notified President Hamilton Love of the organization 
here. The Louisville men will reach here in the morning 
and will be shown the city by their brothers of Nashville. 
At night there will be a banquet at the Commercial Club 
in honor of the visitors and all possible will be done to 
show the Louisville men a real good time. 


REPORT OF FORESTER OF PHIL- 
IPPINE ISLANDS. 


The report of the director of forestry of the Philippine 
Islands for the fiscal year of 1911 and 1912, copy of 
which has just been received by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, is of great interest to all lumbermen in any way 
interested in Philippine timber. The Bureau of Forestry 
has control of all the Government timber of the Philippine 
Islands and is under the direction of Maj. George P. 
Ahern, director of forestry, who, however, was on leave 
of absence during a considerable period of 1912. The 
report prepared by W. F. Sherfesee, acting director of 
forestry in Major Ahern’s absence, discusses in detail the 
year’s legislation, the personnel of the bureau, appropria- 
tions, license agreements, efficiency of the bureau, work 
of the division of investigation which is engaged in 
silvicultural studies and plans for utilization of Philip- 
pine timbers, and discusses in detail the work of the 
forest school conducted in connection with the College 
of Agriculture of the University of the Philippines. The 
report contains many valuable illustrations showing types 
of timber, methods of manufacture, ete., together with 
an appendix containing important statistics relative to 
sales and leases of public land, timber cut, revenue from 
the sale of forest products, timber licenses in force, and 
a number of other phases of the subject. 











ATLANTA FREIGHT BUREAU. 

ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 20.—Directors of the Atlanta 
Freight Bureau have elected officers and entered into 
a further discussion of rates to Atlanta from the East 
and the West, and the discrimination under which the 
bureau considers that shippers of this city suffer. The 
new officers are: W. A. Parker, chairman; C. H. Kelley, 
vice chairman; J. R. Mobley, treasurer; H. 'T. Moore, 
traffic manager; H. J. Baker, chief clerk, and W. H. 
Butler, auditor. 
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Mutual 
Fire Insurance 


INCREASING IN FAVOR 


X x i? 
Why? 
Because the Ratio of Net Cash 
Assets to Insurance in 


Force Indicates Sure ® 
Indemnity. 


A Representative from — 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Boston, Mass. 
PENN. LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 
LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Mansfield, Ohio. 
INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 
CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Van Wert, Ohio. 

















\ Will Call Anywhere at Any Time. 
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_American-Credit Indemnity 
Company 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen against ex- 
cessive loss through insolvency of customers. 


The stupendous amount of annual loss by 
bad debts makes Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $7,265,000.00. 





302 Broadway, 
NEW YORK 


x 


Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO 


415 Locust St., 
ST. LOUIS 























KEEP TAB ) 


ON YOUR 


CREDITS 


Giving credit to those 
only who will make 
good 1s an important 
factor in the business profits. You can know 
who’s who by subscribing to our 


Red Book Service 


which furnishes dependable reports 
on the lumber and woodworking 
trade. Write for further information. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
Established 1876 











608 S. Dearborn St. 55 John St. 
Chicago New York 
RT TE SES ag 











Topographical Surveys 
and Logging Maps 


Read what was said on this subject at the Portland Logging 
Congress, 

We are prepared to make “Topog”’’ Maps, timber estimates 
and plans for every need, 


PLAN DEFINITELY FOR EFFICIENCY. 


CLARK, LYFORD & STERLING 


Real Estate Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















NATIONAL LUMBER EXPORTERS’ ANNUAL. 


The First Two Sessions— The Organization Prosperous — Consideration of 
United Kingdom Contract, Ocean Bills of Lading and Transportion. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., | 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan, 23.—With about 35 pres- 
ent at the first session, the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association opened its thirty-eighth annual 
convention at the Hotel Patten this morning. The 
first session was taken up with the annual address 
of the officers and the reports of the standing and 
special committees. All meetings were executive. The 
attendance during the two days will easily reach 50. 

President Harvey M. Dickson ealled the convention 
to order promptly at 10 o’cloek. Following this was 
the roll call of the membership. The session here is 
looked upon by those attending as being one of the 
best that have been held in several years. 

President Dickson in his annual address before the 
organization laid stress on the organization and its 
purposes, especially the value of the association for 
bringing about better things to the lumbermen in the 
country, who have any great volume of export busi 
ness. He then briefly gave a review of the activities 
of the executive office during the vear. He said that 
from the situation as it had presented itself during 
the last year the association would undoubtedly 
be recognized and looked upon by all foreign cor 
porations as being a powerful factor in the American 
export business. He complimented the association on 
the co-operation that all members had given during 
the vear. He took the view that with the kind of 
cooperation that has been started the association will 
be one of the strongest and most profitable organiza- 
tions of its kind that ean be found in the country. In 
concluding his speech he spoke of a number of changes 
that are now pending in the association which are of 
vital interest to all members. He said these would 
be taken up later and asked that special attention 
be paid to the work. 


Much Business Transacted. 


Secretary A. MeDonald Price, of Baltimore, read 
his annual report, which showed that a large number 
of matters had been transacted through his office and 
that the association was being recognized by similar 
organizations the world over. He gave a detailed 
statement of the letters written and the movements 
that have been inaugurated during the year. The 
report was very satisfactory and met with the gen- 
eral approval of the entire membership. 

Treasurer John L. Aleock, of Baltimore, made his 
annual report. It showed that the expenditures last 
year were above the usual record and also showed the 
association to be in good financial condition. The re- 
port was a surprise to many of the members and the 
healthy condition was the subject of many commendatory 
remarks by various members. 

At the morning session the regular committees on 
transportation, arbitration and membership read their 
annual reports. 

The most interesting of these was the one made by 
the transportation committee. The delays which have 
been a great source of annoyance to the membership were 
made the vital part of this report, showing that at the 
various shipping points and along railroads, cars of 
lumber have been set aside and delayed for many 
hours. The association is trying to get a movement 
started which will make this feature very small. The 
matter was taken up by the membership as soon as the 
report was read and discussions made on the subject. 
A number of those present told of how shipments 
from their firms had been delayed, thereby causing 
damage and loss through failure to reach destination 
on time. 

Lumber Rates. 


The rates on lumber shipments were touched upon 
lightly and will be discussed and resolutions passed 
demanding lower rates before the convention closes. 

The arbitration committee gave a short report the 
principal points of interest being the differences that 
have been settled between the members of. the as- 
sociation and the foreign buyers. The committee had 
a good report and it showed that the entire year had 
been put in doing good, hard work. 

The membership committee reported that the as- 
sociation was in a prosperous condition. The mem- 
bership. has increased since the last meeting and the 
new members are taking a great interest in the work. 

After the regular committee had submitted reports, 
three of the special committees told of the activities 
during the last year. These special committees were 
on the United Kingdom contract system, a uniform 
ocean bill-of-lading and demurrage and car service. 

For many years the association has been working 
on a system which will give to the members of the 
association a uniform ocean bill-of-lading. This work 
has always been hindered in some way and the proj- 
ect never has been completed. In the report of the 
committee it was stated that good progress had been 
made in the last year. It was the hope expressed by 
the committee members that such a thing could be 
brought to completion during the coming year. A 
large number of companies have been interested in the 
project and all express a willingness to help the lum- 
bermen in the affair. The subject was fully discussed. 
The new bill-of-lading that is sought is one that will 
be fair to both the shippers and the companies that 
handle the lumber. 


The United Kingdom contract is a matter which 
has constantly been before the association. This con 
cerns the business conditions between the shippers in 
this country and those in the United Kingdom. It 
is the intention of the association to get the lumber 
men of these two great countries on a friendly basis 
and adopt methods which will be of mutual benefit. 
The report showed no material change in the situa 
tion, except that the work is well in hand and thai 
completion is expected soon, 

Demurrage and Car Service. 

The demurrage and car service committee gave out 
a list of the matters which it had settled during 
the year. This committee looks after the demurrage 
rates made by the railroads and the kind of service 
that is given to the lumbermen. The report showed 
that last year the service had been good, although 
there were many things which were done to harm the 
lumber business. The report was discussed by sev 
eral ot the members, after which it was adopted. 
The remainder of the morning session was taken up 
by motions and questions arising out of the address 
ot the president’s and the other reports. Adjournment 
was taken until 2:30 p. m. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session continued for over six hours. 
During this time the reports of the committees made 
at the morning session were taken up again, 

President Dickson presided at the meeting and talks 
were made on the subjects brought out by the com- 
mittee reports. The question most discussed was that 
ot transportation and the delays encountered at the 
ports. This has been a question which has been 
brought up time and again before the conventions. 
No definite action was taken more than to denounce 
existing methods, 

Progress on business matters at the afternoon session 
was slow. The members took up considerable time in 
discussing the various things before them. <A good 
deal of pleasantry was indulged in over some of the 
speeches, Advances in the rates for ocean shipments 
were brought up. This is one of the most vital of the 
subjects to be considered at the convention. Some of 
the members held discussions yesterday on this sub- 
ject, but the matter was not presented to the members 
for definite action. 

After adjournment of the afternoon session, the 
members proceeded to the Commercial Club, where 
a reception was tendered them by the Chattanooga 
business men, This lasted for an hour, during which 
the delegates were made acquainted with the business 
men of the city. 


The Banquet. 


At 8 o’clock the annual banquet was held. This 
was given to the visiting delegates by the Chatta- 
neoga members. It was one of the most enjoyable 
hanquets that have been held in the city in some time. 
A get-together and good-will meeting was held after 
the banquet. 

Mayor T. C. Thompson, of Chattanooga, made an ad- 
dress in which he welcomed the visitors to the city. 
He told them of the industries of Chattanooga and its 
fame as a convention city. He gave them the key to 
the city and bade them make it their home while they 
were here. Other officials and business men_ spoke. 
Musie was furnished by the Y. M. C., A. quartet. In 
singing the selections, they sang many parodies about 
the visiting lumbermen, These caused amusement and 
made the evening one of good cheer. President Dick- 
son made a few remarks at the dinner and then called 
on a number of others. 

Tomorrow morning visitors will be taken over Chick- 
amauga battlefield and then back across Missionary 
Ridge. 

Officers will be elected at the morning session. No 
word of any kind is available as to who will head the 
association for the coming year. The only election 
that is practically assured is that of A. MeDonald 
Price, as secretary. His election will be before the 
hoard of the managers, who will meet tomorrow 
evening. Several business matters will come up at 
the session tomorrow morning. 





CAR SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES. 

A statement issued by the American Railway As- 
sociation January 22 shows that, for the period from 
October 11, 1911, to January 15, 1912, there is, in the 
total surplus, an inerease of 2,571 ears, and in the 
total shortage a decrease of 8,810 cars, compared with 
the last preceeding period on which a report was 
made. Compared with the corresponding period dur- 
ing 1912 a decrease of 49,249 cars is shown in the 
total surplus, and an increase of 12,597 cars is shown 
in the total shortage. 

Of the increase in total surplus, 6,701 of the ears 
were box, 450 flat and 92 miscellaneous. There was 
a decrease of 4,672 in the coal car surplus. 

Of the decrease in shortage 6,527 of the cars were 
box, 658 flat, 1,227 coal and 398 miscellaneous. 

According to figures shown in the statement referred 
to, there is an increase in the total shortage of 12,- 
597 cars of which 8,699 were box, 1,908 flat, 934 coal 
and 1,056 miscellaneous, 
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RAILROAD NEWS 


KENTUCKY TRAFFIC NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan, 22.—Another extension of the 
lexington & Eastern Railroad in eastern Kentucky will 
he built in the immediate future, it is reported. It will 
he 20 miles long and will be in Letcher County for the 
most part. It is expected to open up a big area of 
timber country. 

The Kentucky, Tennessee & Alabama Railroad Co. has 
heen organized to take over the Appalachian Railway 
(o., incorporated last May, and to build a line from 
Williamsburg, Ky., to Chattanooga, Tenn., going through 
a section of eastern Kentucky and Tennessee which at 
present is largely without transportation facilities. 

Representative A. O. Stanley, of Kentucky, spoke yes- 
terday before the House Committee on Commerce in 
support of his amendment to the interstate commerce 
law designed to require carriers to accept competitive 
switching. The measure was drawn for the relief of 
Louisville shippers, who have been burdened by the 
refusal of the Louisville & Nashville to interchange 
switching facilities with other roads. 

John M. Barrett, director general of the Pan-American 
Union, Washington, D. C., will address the Louisville 
Transportation Club at its annual banquet February 6 on 
‘*The Panama Canal and Pan-American 
What They Mean to the South.’’ 











Commerce; 





PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF OHIO TRAFFIC 
BUREAU. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan, 20.—Steps have been taken by 
Gov. Cox, of Ohio, as well as menrbers of the legislature 
toward a reorganization of the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission which has charge of all railroad matters in 
the Buckeye State. It is stated that complaints of 
shippers are not given the proper attention and it is 
proposed to remedy that condition by establishing a 
separate bureau to look after all shipping matters. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE 











TAP-LINE BOARD CONCLUDES CONFERENCES. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21.—The Tap-Line Board 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission concluded its 
conferences with attorneys on the tap-line case Friday 
afternoon after sessions lasting all through the week. 
Many minor points were threshed out, but the main con- 
tention of the tap-line roads was that if the short lines 
and the trunk lines should agree on divisions and sub- 
mit them to the commission for approval the commission 
should approve them as the short lines were entitled to 
the division. Attorneys pointed out that there was a 
variance in the wording of the commission’s order, in 
one place the roads being ‘‘required’’ and in other cases 
being ‘‘authorized.’’ 

The suggestion of Attorney Luther M. Walter that a 
record of the proceedings be kept was followed and a 
stenographie report was ordered. 

It developed that the New Orleans Great Northern, the 
Mississippi Central and the Louisiana & Arkansas roads 
are just as much proprietary companies as the tap lines. 
They have proprietary interests on these lines, the only 
difference being that they are larger lines and have a 
different tonnage. They get as high as 6 cents in divi- 
sions and no one questioned it, it developed. 

POO 
HEARING ON PROPOSED RATE INCREASE TO 
CANADIAN POINTS. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 21.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission will hold a hearing on the proposed increase 
of rates from southern to Canadian points at the Federal 
Building, January 24. This is a continuation of the 
meeting held recently in St. Louis, Mo., at which time 
the railroad side of the question was heard and the meet- 
ing here will be for the purpose of hearing the Jumber- 
men interested in preventing the increase. 

The Lumbermen’s Club, of Cincinnati, has retained 
G. M. Freer, traffic manager for the Chamber of Com- 
merce, to represent Cincinnati interests and many lum- 
bermen will likely attend and testify if necessary. It is 
understood that Jumbermen from St. Louis, Nashville, 
Memphis and other Southern cities affected by the 
increases, will be on hand to protest against the new 
order going into effect. 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20.—In a complaint to the 
commission Daugherty MeKey & Co., lumber dealers of 
Valdosto, Ga., attack the rates of the Florida East Coast 
Railway. They say the rates on lumber from Jackson- 
ville to these points are unreasonable: $37 a car to 
Miami, local rates $33; $27.50 to West Palm Beach, 
local rate $25; $34 top Fort Lauderdale, local rate $31; 
$20 to Cocoa, local rate $19; $23 to Fort Pierce, local 
rate $22; $20 to NauCallie, local rate $19. The com- 
plaint asks the commission to fix reasonable rates and 
reparation in the sum of $216 is claimed. 

In deciding the complaint of James Kennedy & Co. 
against the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Rail- 
way the commission holds the export rate of 14 cents 
on lumber from Winnsboro and Ferriday, La., to New 
Orleans to be reasonable. 

The following briefs have been filed: 


Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co» in its case against the 
Tremont & Gulf Railroad, involving rates on hewn oak ties. 


Charles Beteher Lumber Co. vy. Milwaukee & 
St. Paul and other roads; also brief for Northern Pacific, 
in regard to rates from Oregon to Minnesota; Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, Chicago Great Western, Union Pacific, 
Oregon Short Line, Oregon-Washington, Southern Pacific. 


Chicago, 


The commission has ordered a rehearing in the case of 
the Massie & Pierce Lumber Co. v. the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railroad. 

The commission has suspended from January 21 until 
May 21 supplement 8 to Illinois Central Railroad tariff 
I. C. C. 4418, The suspended schedules cancel joint rates 
for the transportation of lumber from points in Missis- 
sippi on the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad and New 
Orleans Great Northern Railroad to Trunk-Line territory, 
leaving combination rates to apply. The existing rates 
from points on the Gulf & Ship Island and the New 
Orleans Great Northern are 33 cents to New York, 31 
cents to Philadelphia and 30 cents to Baltimore. The 
application of combination of locals would result in an 
advance of 7 cents to the points named and in similar 
advances to other points in Trunk-Line territory. 


WASHINGTON NEWS 


NO ‘‘PORK-BARREL’’ FEATURE. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21.—‘‘There is no ‘pork- 
barrel’ feature in the rivers and harbors appropriation 
bill which will be reported to the House this week,’’ was 
the emphatic statement of Chairman Sparkman of the 
committee that has had under consideration the annual 
rivers and harbors supply bill since Thanksgiving. 

‘*The larger of the new projects placed in the bill 
are two in and about New York, where there is a great 
commercial demand for harbor development. Another is 
Indiana Harbor, for which there is also a very great 
demand and great need for improved harbor facilities. 
Still another of the new projects is the Aransas Pass 
Harbor in Texas, which the engineers think and which 
the committee thought would accommodate a very great 
commerce. A greater part of middle and western Texas 
is tributary to this harbor and it is therefore believed 
that its development will be of great use to that section 
and its products, much of which should find an outlet at 
Aransas Pass. 

‘*With reports containing recommendations for ap- 
propriations to an aggregate amount of about $60,000,000, 
the committee recommended to the House appropriations 
for only 21 new works, involving a total expense of 
about $2,000,000, in this bill. From this it will be seen 
that the committee had no small task before it in keeping 
the bill within reasonable proportions. 

‘*With works under way involving an expenditure of 
$280,000,000 and new work calling for a further expendi- 
ture of $60,000,000, or a total of about $340,000,000, a 
bill carrying appropriations of nearly $41,000,000, as the 
present bill does, is none too large to take care of the 
increasing commerce of the Nation. But it is not ex- 
pected that this rate of appropriations will be continued 
indefinitely, for they should all be taken care of within 
the next decade and a half without having each rivers 
and harbors bill as large as the one just reported.’’ 

















FOREST SERVICE APPROPRIATIONS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20.—The agricultural appro- 
priation bill reported to the House by committee carries 
a total of $17,593,275, an increase of $941,779 over the 
current appropriation, and a decrease of $693,955 from 
the estimates. The Forest Service is given $5,346,259, 
which is $95,490 less than the estimates, but an increase 
of $3,214 over the current appropriation. Special items 
are $80,000 to combat the chestnut bark disease and 
$200,000 for fighting forest fires. 

For salaries in the Forest Service $2,235,960 is appro- 
priated, and for general expenses $3,110,299. These 
general expenses are for the maintenance of the national 
forests, for investigations and reports on forestry, lum- 
bering; to advise owners of woodlands as to the care 
of the same; to investigate and test timber and trees 
and their uses and methods for the preservative treat- 
ment of timber; to permit timber and other forest prod- 
ucts cut or removed from the national forests to be 
exported from the State or district in which the forests 
are situated; for the acquisition of additional forests, 
$57,590; for the segregation of agricultural land from 
forests, $100,000; for investigations of methods for wood 
distillation and preservative treatment of timber and 
for timber-testing $100,000 is appropriated. 


Burnt-Timber Bill Passes Senate. 


Rep. Pray’s bill for the sale of burnt timber on the 
public domain has passed the Senate and will go to the 
President for approval, it having previously passed the 
House. The bill was amended to meet the objections of 
the Interior Department. It authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell to the highest bidder at public 
auction timber on United States lands outside of national 
forests—including those in unperfected claims and ceded 
Indian lands+-that may have been killed or seriously 
and permanently damaged by forest fires. 





NAVY LUMBER REQUISITIONS. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy De- 
partment will open bids February 11 at Washington, 
D. C., for the following lumber requisitions: 

Delivery at 


Article. Quantity. Navy Yard. Schedule. 
PI WOO 6 5.6.60 h0 80s 12,000 feet Norfolk, Va. 5141 
Lignum-vitae ......... 5.800 pounds Norfolk, Va. 5141 
MGRUBGRY ssicicccccwee 0s 2,500 feet Norfolk, Va. 5141 
Oak white, bending 

DUE PONGR 6.055 ors 050-0100 6,000 feet Norfolk, Va. 5141 
Pine, yellow, No. 2....90,000 feet Norfolk, Va. 5141 
Poplar, yellow ....... 5,000 feet Norfolk, Va. 5141 
Spruce, west coast....18,000 feet Portsmouth, N. H. 5141 








TIMBER FALKS 








THERE ARE 
POINTERS 
FOR YOU 


In the new book we have 
just issued. If you have not 
received a copy, send for 
one, using the form given. 

In “Pointers” we treat of timber 
investments and values in a general way. 
Particular kinds or tracts of timber in 


different localities are not considered in 
detail. 


We have given a glimpse 
of the facilities of our organ- 
ization in this book but are 
holding in reserve a big sup- 
ply of 


POINTERS 


about timber in all sections of North 
America, including the particular locality 
in which you may be interested. 

Our organization is equipped to make 
preliminary examinations or detailed re- 
We 
shall be glad to co-operate with you in 
making that next deal and are satisfied 
we can aid you to reach a decision 


ports on timber in any locality. 


whether you wish to buy or sell. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Timber Land Factors 


CHICAGO, 1215 Old Colony Building 
PORTLAND, 1104 Spalding Building 
SEATTLE, 1009 White Building 


— ee Se ee ee ee ee ee eee 


JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 
1215 Old Colony Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gentlemen :—Please send copy of Pointers to 
Name 
Street or Office 
City State 


Form M. 




















Clip above form and mail today. 
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We are constantly 
in the market for 


TIMBER LAND BONDS 


IN AMOUNTS OF 
$100,000 to $10,000,000 


During the past nine years we have loaned over 
$50,000,000 to large lumber and timber interests of 
the United States. We are bankers specializing 


in this field and shall be glad to advise with you. 


CLARK L.POOLE & CO. 


600 Commercial National Bank Bldg.. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











imber Bond Issues 


Purchased Outright. 


Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 


Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 











WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacitv, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Coa. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
MUL LUHLGUTUOUGLEEE AAA TEA 


Bent Dearborn National ask’ | 


Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 


UMENEEDULAEANAONHNENOUONOUEOUUOUOOOOUNUOOONONSEREOOUEOUOSLOGOOOEUOOGUOGGOEEOUOOOOGGUOGOGOEOOOEEOAUEUUA re 


NEW YORK 





Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits 700,000 
Deposits - - 31,000,000 





WM. A. TILDEN, President 


NELSON N. LAMPERT J. FLETCHER FARRELL 
Vice-Prest. HENRY R. KENT, Cashier Vice-Prest. 
GEORGE H. WILSON CHARLES FEKNALD THOMAS E. NEWCOMER 

Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 


WM. W. Le GROS, Ass’t Cashier, H. LAWTON, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


Wit LIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. CHARLES A. TILDEN, - Ass’t Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, V. Prest. E.C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 

JOHN E, SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bon Dept 
F. A. MYREN, Mgr., Real Estate Loan Dept. 


Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets] 














SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK. — 


Order Clerk Emphasizes Need of Care in Ordering—Study of Catalogs Help. 
ful—Being Specific Expedites Shipment. 


ORDERING MILLWORK. 
Some Pointers of Merit for the Retailer. 

Let me call vour attention to one ot the most im- 
portant as well as neglected points in retail business 
methods; namely, placing the order. Have you ever 
considered that important? I fear not. Are you ex 
plicit in writing up your order? In this I will take 
the liberty to answer for you with an emphatic No. 
Let me explain. Take, for instance, an order of the 
following description, of which, I am sorry to say, 
there are many: 6 wds 10x1l2—S lits; 5 doors 2/0x 
6/4-4 pan; 10 cel sash 10x12 1%, 3 Its, 6 sash 10x14-4 
Its; 100 bals 13%4x24. Now let us look at the first item. 
Are you aware of the fact that there are 18; ck and 
14g plain rail-s lt windows? In a case of this kind 
what shall the manufacturer ship you? Also, if you 
want 14g plain rail do you know that there are eight in 
a bundle? If you are a shrewd buyer you will surely 
so specify, and overcome the usual rebundling charge. 
Would it not be better for you to state exactly what 
you want when ordering than delay the order by cor- 
respondence ? Or be compelled to return goods that the 
mill has taken a chance on and shipped you? Now let 
us look at item No. 2. Do you know there are a halt 
dozen different thicknesses in which doors are manu 
factured, as well as a forest of assorted woods they 
can be made of? How shall the manufacturer know 
what to ship you?) Why not specify thickness and 
kind of wood wanted at the writing of the original 
order and avoid the unnecessary delay as well as cor- 
respondence arising from an order of this description? 


Know What You Want. 

It is easy. You know what vou want; the manutae 
turer does not. How should he?) Now turn to item No. 
3. The first question that will arise in the order 
clerk’s mind on receipt of an order of this kind is: 
Does he really want 1%, three-light cellar sash, or will 
my 1%-inch stock do? Does he know there are twelve 
in a bundle? Does he want to pay the usual re- 
bundling charge? Now which is it?) In 
most cases on an order of this kind the 
house takes the liberty of shipping this 
order in full bundles and regular stock 
thickness; namely, 14-inch, but did you 
want that? It was merely taking a 
chance. Suppose you did want regulai 
stock and the house had made up your 
order as specified, who would have been 
the loser? You, undoubtedly. Therefore 
it behooves vou to ‘‘Take notice’’ in 
this one itemr of your management. 

Now look at item No. 4. How do you 
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want that item made up? Do you want 1 Qe 

a sash four lights wide, or a sash four RAIL NO 

lights high, or a sash two lights wide and BAL. NO ae —_—_—— 

t lights high, or a regular stock bar i 
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you will probably ask to have it returned te ee | ge. Sern 


and the house rush out another one on the 
plea that your customer will not wait 
much longer. Certainly he will not. Now if your 
order had been sent in correct you would have no 
extra sash on your hands and above all vou would 
have a satisfied customer. Now what about item No. 
5? The first question that will arise is, What design 
valuster do you want? Are you aware that every sash 
and door house carries a hundred and one different 
designs? Shall it be a plain square baluster, or a 
regular, medium or fancy-turned design? If you wanted 
square and are sent the turned design, you will expect 
to return the lot. No manufacturer will object to this. 
In fact he can not. But do not you think that much 
could be saved by your being a little more careful in 
placing your order? First, you spend 2 cents when 
mailing in your order (a comparatively small amount, 
but 10 cents make a dime, 10 dimes make a dollar and 
10 dollars make an eagle) and then every time 
another 2 cents that could have been used for your 
second order, but no, you must always, it seems, write 
up your order in such a manner that it necessitates 
letters of inquiry from the manufacturer and there- 
fore in replying another 2 cents for you. Not only 
that, it shows lack of business principles and a general 
carelessness on the part of a yard sending in orders in 
this manner, and frequently a greater loss when goods 
are made up as per your order (but not as your cus- 
tomer wanted them) and refused by your customer, 
becoming a ‘‘dead stock’’ on your hands. 


Study the Catalogs. 


Do you know that rules for ordering are given in 
every catalog the manufacturers publish? Have you 
ever studied them? I fear this most important of all 
items has been passed over lightly by most retailers, 
and yet they are there for your own benefit. Why 
not make use of them? Another point: Do you know 
how to order a flight of stairs? This is something 
with which every lumberman should make himself 


familiar. In all eases the firm must know, first, wh 
design is wanted; second, the story height and run 
stairs; third, the width of tread and height of riser «6; 
the rough horse and width of stair. I find that in ni 
cases out of ten either one or the other of the aboy, 
requirements is found lacking. This necessitates corr 
spondence and a less of time. I would suggest th: 
you always send in a rough floor plan as you woul, 
want your stair with al! of the above measuremen: 
given thereon. This will in most cases cover t 
ground. You are on the spot and should be able 
do this very easily. [See sketch.| Why leave it 
the firm to make up this sketch and send it to vou fo 
your examination and O, K.? Aren’t vou the one that 
should do this? If you do not give measurements « 
inclose a sketch of stair, how shall the firm kno 
whether you have a straight or winding stair, left 
hand or right-hand turn, if circle-end tread is it right 
or left hand? 

Therefore, as I say, it is not sufficient that yo 
know what you want, but you must tell the firm what 
you want. It is not, as you might say, a mind 
reader. It is as with the tailor. He can not make you 
a suit to fit if he has not the proper information, 
namely, the width of your chest, size of your thigh, 
height from your feet to your head, general all-around 
measurements. Stands to reason, does it not? If you 
do not understand how to send in an order for stairs, 
refer to any manufacturer’s catalog and you will find 
therein instructions as to how to order stairs with a 
good selection of sketches. They are there strictly for 
your use. Have you, Mr. Dealer, ever taken a 
moment’s time and looked these rules over? I fear 
not. At least the majority of the orders show it. The 
placing of your order should have your careful con 
sideration, first, because it eliminates all chances of 
errors; second, it is always with a feeling of great 
pleasure that such orders are received and entered 
by the mills; third, it gives you the reputation of a 
careful as well as conscientious lumberman, and last 








SKETCH SHOWING DIMENSIONS OF STAIRWORK WHEN ORDERING 


but not least, it assures you a prompt shipment—that 
all-important factor in the business methods of today. 

Now look at the other side. If your orders are 
always sent in in such shape that no one ean tell 
what you want they will undoubtedly be sidetracked 
and the others given preference, which means a loss 
of time as well as customers. Then after the order 
has made the rounds of the office force and mill fore- 
man in an attempt to figure out what you want you 
are written a polite letter for necessary information. 
Have you ever thought how annoying a customer of 
this sort must eventuaily become to the firm receiving 
his orders? Never an order sent in that can be 
entered and shipped out promptly; usually one that 
has to be held four, five or even 10 days for the 
intormation that a careful, systematic and hustling 
lumberman could have sent in at once and delivered 
the goods, thereby making for him a satisfied cus- 
tomer who will say to a fellow dealer, ‘Jim, I got 
my last stuff from Jones, got it in three days too; just 
what I wanted. Quick delivery? Well, I guess. 
Would take a week to get it from Block.’’ Now, my 
friend, which of the above are you—a Jones or a 
Block? Look up your record and improve it. 

Next, what is the generai appearance of your order 
when written up? Do you have regular order blanks 
for the purpose? You should have. All uptodate and 
progressive lumbermen use them. Get in line. The 
most important of all is to have your order neat in 
appearance and legible. By this I do not mean that 
your order need be typewritten. No. Simply put it 
in such shape and form and writing as may be easily 
read, understood, entered, and shipped promptly, and 
I will assure you that your troubles with the mill and 
your customers will be few and far between; also that 
vour business will become much more prosperous under 
this form of management. Try it and become 
convinced. ORDER CLERK. 
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SASH AND DOOR TRADE. 


Sash, door and millwork demand has been holding its 
own during the last week. In some sections of the coun- 
try weather conditions have been such as partly to stop 
outdoor work, but in other sections the weather has been 
of such character as to allow builders to push work at 
high speed. Operators report a ready market for genera! 
stock products, but the heavy end of the business is for 
special work, which is of considerably greater 
than usually is noted in January. 
to prices entirely 
whole. 


volume 
There is a strength 
satisfactory to manufacturers as a 
The volume of carload inquiry is not as heavy as 
a Week or two ago, but it represents a figure beyond the 
expectation of manufacturers. 

Notwithstanding two or three days of untoward 
weather this week the number of inquiries and orders 
coming in to the wholesale offices in Chicago are heavy. 
Most of these orders are of a size and urgency to cor- 
roborate the statement made within the last few weeks 
that the business for 1913 was bound to be of wide 
scope. Many of the wholesalers state they have booked 
sufficient orders to keep them busy to the end of Febru- 
ary. They are also well pleased with their 
of the last month. An excellent business is also being 
done in odd work. Prices are firm. ; 

The retailers of the Northwest are figuring on a good 
spring trade and keeping in close touch with the market, 
but Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are not having 
a very heavy trade just now. They are closing up some 
special work in the cities and making up stock sizes for 
spring orders, which are expected to run heavier than 
usual, 

The Baltimore sash, door and blind trade, as might be 
expected under such conditions of active building us have 
prevailed and continue to make themselves felt, may be 
called prosperous. To be sure, there is no Jack of com- 
petition, but this is less acute now than usual at the 
corresponding time of other years, and the margins of 
profit are more satisfactory than they have been as a 
rule during the winter months. Many construction 
projects are being brought out and the mild weather has 
so favored the builders that their requirements in the 
way of sash, doors and blinds have been exceptionally 
large. This tended to stiffen prices and has given the 
various factories a gratifying amount of work. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door mills report a fair 
of trade for the month, 


carload trade 


amount 
with a good share of business 
awaiting early delivery. Sash trade is showing some 
improvement. The expectation of winter rather more 
than the actual arrival of it has cut down new building 
operations. Had it been known that January was to 
have been so open building operations would have been 
much more active. In the eastern trade a great deal of 
business is in prospect and Buffalo door manufacturers 
are figuring on large work there. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, there seems to be no end to the 
orders for most all kinds of millwork this vear. Late 
as it is planing mills find that it will still be a few 
weeks before they can hope to get present business out 
of the way and started out upon the very important 
matter of making up some stock sizes for the coming 
season, which at this time and according to reports of 
contemplated building both large and small, bids fair 
to go past the big record established during 1912. There 
is much big work being planned by architects and 
builders are submitting estimates for more large build- 


ings than at the corresponding period last year. Confi- 
dence in the general prosperity of the country has stimu- 
lated real estate investors and many are figuring on heavy 
investments this year. Requests for hardwood finishes in 
flat buildings and many homes, even in a great many of 
the cheaper homes, has been for some time a source of 
worry to architects who are asked to prepare plans and 
estimates for such buildings and are limited as to price, 
with the stipulation that the building must be finished 
in hardwood. The use of red gum has solved the problem 
to a great extent and also the use of stained sap gum is 
becoming popular. This wood is also used successfully 
here in flooring and is giving satisfaction generally. 
Much oak, mostly plain, is being used in the more expen- 
sive homes or better finished buildings, but the higher 
cost of this material has driven builders to the more 
cheaper hardwoods. The cost of all rough hardwoods has 
caused an increase of all millwork in price, but it does 
not seem to have any tendency toward checking building 
operation, consumers being willing to pay the price to 
get just what they want. There should be a big market 
here this year for stock sizes, as local planing mills will 
have very little time to make up much stock, as there will 
be more of it than ever used this year. 

The severe weather of the last few days has had its 
effect on the St. Louis sash and door business, although 
it has been seasonable and satisfactory. The large fac- 
tories have been making little or no e fort to get business. 
Their salesmen are taking in the conventions and are 
getting a line on future business, rather than immediate 
results. Future prospects are most encouraging. Prices 
here are steady and indications all point to an advance- 
ment when spring buying begins. 

Sash and door business continues good at Kansas City. 
There is a further leaning toward better prices and the 
mills are getting a fair volume of business and an espe- 
cially promising lot of figuring is being done. The com- 
paratively open winter has resulted in an unusual amount 
of building in the country, and retail vards realize they 
are going to need sash and doors earlier than usual. 
Each year shows a tendency toward better finish in the 
rural houses, as well as in those built in the towns and 
cities, with the result that the grade as well as the 
volume of business is improving. Architects report much 
building activity in prospect in Kansas City for the 
early spring and summer. 

The sash and door trade continues seasonable, say 
Tacoma, Wash., manufacturers and stacks up well with 
what January had been expected to bring. The factories 
are running steadily, with a normal output. 

At San Francisco conditions are somewhat better in 
the millwork and door markets and, during the coming 
spring, there should be an improvement in prices. There 
is a prospect of at least a normal building movement 
among the city property owners during the year and a 
number of millions of dollars will positively be expended 
on exposition and municipal structures of great size. In 
the white pine lumber districts there is the usual winter 
activity in door manufacturing with fair prospects fo 
eastern demand at better prices. 

Not much new business has materialized during the 
last week in the window glass industry, but factories 
are busy filling orders that were placed a few weeks ago. 
Plants are steadily producing and will be kept busy for 
some time turning out the amount and sizes of glass 


ealled for. 





BRAZILIAN 


| By John 


There are four types of sawmill in operation in the 
republic of Brazil. Two are of ancient use and primi- 
tive construction, having for practical purposes, so far 
as we know, ceased long ago to be useful in the United 
States, save only for archeological purposes. But in 
Brazil they are each serving a useful purpose. 

The first and most primitive type, which must be 
called a sawmill because it saws lumber, uses no steam, 
water, nor electrical power. It consists of few pieces 
and requires no set of elaborate drawings and specifica- 
tions for its construction. Two wooden horses each 
with only two legs, two men and a hand rip saw, together 
with a log squared up, and the mill is ready to run. 
Many men in our own country now living have made 
Jumber with this kind ef mill, and readily understand 
the manner of handling it. The principal reason for 
using such equipment in lumber manufacture in Brazil 
is the lack of public highways. Wheeled vehicles of 
some kind are necessary for the economic transportation 
of lumber and vehicles require roads to run on. “The 
few roads that are found in the interior are only local 
in character and therefore very short. For that reason 
the settler living in the thinly populated sections makes 
his lumber at the stump and near the site of the pro- 
posed building from his own timber in the above ancient 
fashion. He does not care much about edge grain. 
A, B and C flat do not interest him. Some wane would 
go; but he does insist on clear and gets it. 

In most eases the person who builds a house of sawn 
lumber is the owner of the land whereon the improve- 
ments are to be made. Such luxuries are not for mere 
tenants. Neither does a man of landed property always 
indulge himself thus; however, it is becoming the rule, 
and a house built of sawed boards is not now regarded 
as an innovation. Often two men will swap work. The 
system of swapping work enables a few neighbors in a 
wilderness country like parts of Brazil to band together 
and make progress with only the exercise of such endow- 
ments as God and nature bestowed. 

The production of lumber by hand in Brazil will about 
equal the output of steam or water power mills. This 


SAWMILLS. 


*. Harper. | 

observation is not based on actual statistics for, so far 
aus our information goes, there are no returns from the 
sources of lumber supply from which reliable tables can 
be made up, but is justified as a result of data gathered 
on journeys and attention to the general conditions of 
the country. It is not a discrediting reflection on the 
Brazilian if his lumber be hand-sawn. The pioneer 
must advance in the forefront of civilization. 

Along lines of communications and in settled com- 
munities another type of sawmill is encountered. It is 
also inexpensive when built in the United States. To 
build in Brazil is quite another thing. But compared 
with the cost of the mills constructed here along more 
modern lines the price is low. It is a type formerly 
used in the States. The power plant is not large, neither 
is the output, but the quality of the lumber produced 
can not be excelled by any mill of the rotary or band 
type. The thickness is uniform; there are no deep saw 
marks on the surtace; there are no ‘‘snaky’’ lines. 
Starting out with such perfect manufacturing and tak- 
ing into consideration the natural antipathy which the 
Brazilian lumberman harbors toward a large knot or an 
unsound piece, it goes without saying that a lumber 
producer must have high standards in that part of the 
world. 

A description of this little low-priced sawmill might 
be interesting. The principal parts consist of a saw 
floor; a power plant, the same being a small, low-pow- 
ered, mounted portable boiler, and a saw rig consisting 
of a strong wooden frame founded in the ground below 
the saw floor and extending several feet above the saw 
floor, into which are secured iron guides holding a sash 
frame. This sash frame carries a narrow, straight saw 
with teeth on one edge only. It receives impulse from a 
crank shaft below the floor. On the crank shaft is a 
pulley taking power from the engine or water wheel. 
The saw operates vertically and has a stroke of 15 to 
25 inches. The saw has a speed of something like 120 
down strokes per minute. 

There is a track, also a carriage. 


The carriage is 
equipped with a 


rachet feed which can be regulated to 
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suit the size of the log and the power of the propelling 
machinery. The log is dogged to the carriage by intro- 
ducing lag screws through holes in the knees into the 
log where holes have been previously bored with an 
auger. These screws are tightened with a wrench and 
the log is firmly held in place. There are no power-set 
works, save man power. Each knee is set by screw being 
turned independently by a detachable crank. Wood is 
used in the construction of these mills where possible 
for the reason that local labor can be employed, also 
for the further reason that castings come at about 30 
cents per pound. 

Many ot these mills are operated by water power, 
such power sites being numerous in Brazil, while but 
few iron ore or coal beds have been uncovered. The 
absence of these two elements is cited to show why water 
power is often called to the aid of the operator. 

This type of mill is found in cities and is used in re- 
sawing the product from the rural mills, which is for- 
warded in dimensions of three by nine inches as a rule. 
To these mills the individual cabinetmaker can go for 
special pieces in any number or size, as for instance, a 
bill of material for a piano, a door, a suite of bedroom 
furniture. The obliging millman saws out the pieces, 
the cabinetmaker carries them to his work shop and 
soon constructs a piano the equal of any made in this 
or any other country; or a suite of furniture fit for a 
king. 

We have said that the lumber from these mills is of 
uniform thickness and is not marked by the saw in deep 
gashes. Two such qualities alone make it much in favor 
with the carpenters, for little work is required to sur- 
face it with the hand planes. A large quantity of the 
dressed lumber in that country is smoothed by hand. 
It costs money to dress lumber by hand in a country 
where the labor cost is high, and if a Brazilian be asked 
to take the output of an average sawmill as it comes 


from the saw he would be appalled if expected to reduce 
it by hand to something like good lumber. A carpente: 
does not find it a particularly attractive business to dress 
down by hand a piece a quarter of an inch too thick at 
one end with abundant undulations in between. To remoy 
that quarter inch requires conviction and fortitude and 
considerable brawn. The carpenter is surprised. Hy 
had been told the Americans have wonderful mills, turn 
ing out great piles of the finest lumber. He comes from 
atar to see the engines, the heavy machines and the 
strange band saws. He stands at a distance and watches 
the logs jerked up the jackway in a jiffy, sees them 
kicked onto the skids with the ease that an Indian 
would chunk up his camp fire, the wide boards. sliced 
off with astonishing suddenness. But when he notes 
that the bourds are too thick at one end, that the lines 
heave and swell, he goes away dissatisfied and disillu 
sioned. He turns to his own little native mill, where 
he ean get his lumber sawed to any desired thickness. 
And the thickness will be what he orders. A few passes 
with the plane and it is smooth. Then why should he 
buy circular or band sawed lumber? 

The other type of mill in operation in Brazil, with the 
exception of a few small cireular mills, is the great 
American band mill. It is a double band mill with a 
band re-saw. There is only one of the kind in the entire 
republic. It is located in the southern part of the coun- 
try and began operation a little over a year ago. The 
outcome of its efforts will be watched with interest. Its 
future will depend upon its ability to compete with the 
small native mills of the country as to cost and quality 
of output. Its bigness will not drive competition from 
the field. The circular saw drove out the meeker types, 
but the band mill has not succeeded in displacing the 
circular. The band mill has not entirely sueceeded in 
its mission in the United States. Whether its career is 
more glorious under other flags waits for the historian. 
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HIGH WATER IN THE 


Danger Stage Passed. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 21.—The Mississippi River has 
slightly passed the danger stage here, which is 35 feet. 
It was expected a few days ago it would go to 38 feet, 
but the latest forecast by the local observer is that the 
stage will probably not exceed 36 feet. Any damage 
to mills or yards from the high water will be slight. 

All of the land unprotected by levees is overflowed 
in Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee and all families 
living between the levee and the river have found it 
necessary to remove to higher ground. The work of re- 
pairing the levees, however, has proceeded so rapidly 
during the last few weeks that, with the exception 
of Beulah, Miss., it is not expected that the river will 
run out of the levees. At that point it has been found 
impossible to complete repairs of the crevasse made last 
spring and it is reported that thousands of acres of 
land above Greenville, Miss., will overflow. 


Main Loss Due to Interruption of Business. 

LovISsvVILLE, Ky., Jan. 22.—Rapid recovery from the 
effects of the flood is promised, as the water is running 
off rapidly from the lower sections of the city near the 
river. While the lumberyards on Fulton Street are still 
covered, they will be high and dry by the end of the week. 

As indicated, loss due to interruption of business is 
the chief item in the damage, a comparatively small 
amount of lumber having been flooded. The Louisville 
Point Lumber Co., which had the largest yard in the 
flooded district, not only shipped out 35 cars in the two 
days prior to the arrival of the flood, but removed the 
greater part of the stock remaining to high ground, so 
that only a comparatively small amount of lumber was 
flooded. The Louisville Veneer Mills, Booker Box Co. 
and Booker-Cecil Co., all on Fulton Street, expect to be 
running as usual next week. The Booker-Ceeil Co. sus- 
pended business because the switch jeading to its yard 
was submerged. 

Out in the State losses are likely to be recorded as 
much higher. Ben W. Lord, of the Chicago Lumber & 
Veneer Co., of Burnside, stated that in the Cumberland 
River district the’ loss amounted to nearly $1,000,000 
much of this being accounted for by logs and lumber 
being swept away. The yard of the Kentucky Lumber 
Co. at Burnside was flooded. 


Conditions in Arkansas. 

LitTtLE Rock, ArK., Jan. 21.—Last week’s trade was 
decidedly handicapped because of high waters in the 
eastern and northern sections of the State, and even 
the Ouachita River, in Southern Arkansas, has made 
it disagreeable for some of the mills located in that 
section. Railway traffic has also been hampered to some 
extent, but it is believed that the worst is over, unless 
the levees should again give way in the Mississippi 
Valley. Reports from Helena and the vicinity of the 
old Modoe Crevasse indicate that the repair work has so 
far progressed as to make another break improbable. 





Situation at Evansville, Ind. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 22.—The business, manufac- 
turing and almost all of the resident sections of this city 
are entirely free from damage. The Oakdale section, 
reported to have been flooded, is a suburb built on low 
ground close to the river, where lands can be purchased 
at a nominal price, and is inhabited largely by those who 
were attracted by the cheapness of the property. 

Evansville is a high and dry city and the damage to 
business by high water is merely nominal and is caused 
by loss of business from surrounding territory, some of 
which is low ground, but this is more than made up 
by the increased fertility of the river bottom land. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Evansville never has been and never will be flooded as 
some of the other cities along the river, for the reason 
that Water Street, even at the present high stage of 
Water, is not submerged and the stores and shops are 
thronged with customers as usual. 


Little Alarm Felt by Lumber Interests. 

Cairo, ILL, Jan. 23.—With the gauge at Cairo regis- 
tering 47.6 at 4 p.m. Wednesday, and with a predicted 
crest of 4S feet or a trifle higher, little alarm is felt 
by the lumber interests here. Most of the lumber com 
panies are located in the drainage district and the levees 
there have held back 52 feet of water in the Ohio on 
several occasions. It required more than a 54-foot stage 
last spring to inundate the district, and until the gauge 
registers 50 feet or more it is likely that no precautions 
will be attempted. It has been reported that one large 
coneern in the drainage district is not receiving any new 
lumber stock here, but outside of this there have been 
no other manifestations of alarm. 





CHARGED WITH FRAUD. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Jan. 21.—-The three alleged lumber 
swindlers against whom W. A. MeKennon, of the Louis- 
iana Yellow Pine Lumber Co., and H. J. Naman, lumber 
broker, of Shreveport, were called to Kansas City to 
appear before the United States grand jury as witnesses 
last week, had four indictments returned against them, 
according to Mr. MeKennon, who has returned to the 
city. One of the accused men, who was out on a $2,000 
bond, is reported to have gone to France. Frank Hale, 
who is alleged to have operated at Shreveport, is in jail 
at Pine Bluff, Ark. The State of Arkansas, it is re- 
ported, also has three or four indictments against him 


on charge of passing bad checks. The other member 
of the trio is in jail in Kansas City. The men were 


said to be representatives of the Southwest Lumber & 
Coal Co., of Kansas City, a concern which dissolved and 
went out of business about a year ago. <A reporting 
agency, it is said, failed to remove the name from the 
agency ’s books, and the company was reported on favor- 
ably after dissolution. Frank Hale, it is alleged, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining three carloads of lumber from Na- 
man. He ordered nine carloads of lumber from the 
Louisiana Yellow Pine Lumber Co., claiming to represent 
the Southwest Lumber & Coal Co., but his shipping direc- 
tions read that the lumber was to be shipped to the 
Southwest Lumber Co. Mr. MceKennon noticed the dis- 
similarity of the two names, and wrote to Kansas City 
about the matter. His letter was unanswered. A day 
or two later he read of Hale’s arrest under the name 
of Frank H. Parker, charged with passing a bad check, 
So the bill of lumber was not shipped. 


Yo td 


ANNUAL REPORT COLUMBUS BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE. 


CoLuMBUs, OHIO, Jan, 20.—The annual report of the 
board of directors of the Columbus Builders’ & Traders’ 
Exchange for 1912 shows that the organization made 
great strides in its work. Numerous matters relating to 
the advancement of the building trades of Columbus 
and civic improvement were taken up and solved satis- 
factorily. During the year more than $8,000,000 work 
passed through the exchange and contracts aggregating 
more than $2,000,000 were taken by exchange members 
for construction outside of Columbus. ‘The new board 
has named John A. Kelly secretary and EK. L. Harris 
treasurer. President Lamneck has named the standing 
committees for the year. 
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INTERESTING BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 


‘“‘THE ART OF THE SECOND GROWTH.”’’ 

Prof. C. A. Schenck, of the Biltmore Forest School, is 
well known as a writer upon forestry topics, and his 
lutest book is, therefore, welcomed with considerable in 
erest. It is entitled ‘‘The Art of the Second Growth,’”! 
und is Part VII of a series of books that are intended 
io be a fairly complete encyclopedia of forestry. 

Professor Schenck covers this subject in his usual 
thorough manner, dividing his text into paragraphs aver- 
aging a page or less each, devoting the first eight to 
introductory and foundation facts, and then discussing 
in the second chapter forestry by seed planting; in the 
third chapter, forestry by sprouting; in the fourth, the 
composite forest, and in chapter V, the growth and utili- 
zation of forest products other than wood and timber, 
such as maple sugar, naval stores and various forest 
products used in pharmacy. 

The index of 8 pages follows the text and keys it in 
a general way, although not sufficiently extended to form 
wu complete subject index, putting the reader directly in 
touch with everything which he might desire to find in 
the book. The work is arranged chiefly as a text book 
and makes no particular pretensions to literary or popu 
lar treatment of the subject which it covers. | Adver 
tisement. | 

Footnote —'"The Art of the Second 


Growth, or American 





Syiviculture,” by ©. A. Sehenck, Vh. D., director of the 
Biltmore Forest School. Cloth, S vo., 198 pages and index, 
no illustrations $1.25. For sale by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, 
A LOW-COST HANDY ATLAS. 
The ordinary office atlas is well known, being «a book 


so large that it can not be used with convenience upon a 
caesk of ordinary size without instituting a desk clean 
ing, and containing a vast amount of information so 
rapidly becoming obsolete that the expense of replacing 
with succeeding editions as they occur is very consider 
able. As a publication of more modest cost and yet 
answering many of the purposes of a larger volume, the 
book under review2 $1.50 in eloth 
binding or ¢2 in leather binding, including transporta 
tion charges. 


is offered, costing 


This book is of the ordinary 8 vo. size and consists 
chiefly of maps, each map occupying two open pages of 
the book. These are printed in distinguishing colors 
with railroads itn red, mountains in brown, water in 
blue and political divisions suitably indicated by color 
variations. These 193 pages of the book 
and are followed by the indexes covering counties and 
more important towns and cities, 
and with the index key. 
important cities of the 


maps occupy 
with their population, 
This is followed by a list of 


world, giving the page upon 


which the map appears and the index key to the city. 
The convenience of this index would have been mate- 
rially increased had the index to the State and Terri- 
tories of the United States in each instance given the 
page where the map may be found, this apparently 
having been an oversight in the compilation of the work. 
It is necessary in each instance to refer to the alpha- 
betical index of States in the front of the book, in con- 
nection with the index of counties and cities in the back, 
in order to locate the desired place upon the required 
map. Aside from this one criticism, however, the book 
appears to offer every purpose of ready reference and 
has the advantage of being absolutely up to date, 
having been brought out during the latter part of 1912. 
| Advertisement. | 

Footnote—*"“Complete Atlas of the World.’ Maps of the 
United States, insular possessions and various foreign coun- 
tries; 8 vo.. 193 pages of maps and sundry pages of index: 
cloth binding, $1.50; leather binding, $2, prepaid; for 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


sale 





‘*‘MODERN AMERICAN HOMES.’’ 

An interesting book® has come to hand bearing the im 
print of the well-known American School of Correspond- 
ence, Chicago, and intended as a supplement to its 
** Eneyelopedia of Architecture and Building.’’ While the 
book bears the name of a prominent Chicago architect 
as its chief sponsor, it is, of course, a compilation show- 
ing the work of a large number of architects. Some 
very beautiful homes are shown in it, covering a wide 


range of size and cost and in all of the well-known 
building materials, although lumber for all the more 
moderate-cost buildings appears to have best call. Bun- 


galows are especially well represented and a large num- 
ber of the building plans illustrated have been borrowed 
from the interesting prize contest conducted some time 
since by the Ladies’ Home Journal, of Philadelphia. 

The book is printed only upon the right-hand pages, 
upon heavy paper, and the illustrations are largely photo- 
graphs of actual houses, accompanied by floor plans and 
in some instances by elevations which in some cases are 
figured with dimensions, while in others these are omit 
ted. 

Taken as a whole, however, the book is one which will 
possess a great deal ot interest to the prospective home 
builder, giving a wide range of ideas not only as to the 
construction of the house, but as to the arrangement 
and finishing of its interior and of the surrounding lawn 
and garden spaces. | Advertisement. | 

Footnote “Modern American 


Ilomes,” compiled by HT. B. 


von Holst. architect; 108 illustrations with accompanying 
text: bound in heavy canvas: price S35, prepaid For sale 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








HIGH CARBON STEEL FENCE POSTS. 

A booklet just issued by the Inland Steel Co., of 
Chicago, contains illustrations, together with descrip- 
tive matter and prices, of that concern’s ‘‘ Indestruc- 
tible’’ fence posts. The posts made by the Inland com 
pany are the result of 12 vears of experience and in 
vestigation and the company offers them to the trade 
with the assurance that from a concentration 
of effort toward producing an article specially suited 
to the purpose for which it is intended. |Advertise 
ment. | 


¢omes 





A CARRIAGE TESTER FOR THE SAWMILL. 

The accompanying illustration shows the Plowden car 
riage tester, patented by A. D. Plowden, of Sumner, Fla. 
This device, as its name indicates, is designed primarily 
for lining up band mill carriages and tracks, and for 
locating the causes of badly cut lumber. When a mill is 
making defective lumber what is wanted is to know the 
carriage line and to get this right where the saw is doing 
its work. 
pose. 


A booklet published by Mr. Plowden contains illustra 


The carriage tester is designed for that pur 





PLOWDEN 


SAWMILL CARRIAGE TESTER. 


tions and descriptions of the methods of using the tester. 
This booklet contains also the guaranty that is given with 
each tester sold. Under the terms of this guaranty the 
maker states that ‘‘the Plowden carriage tester is guar- 
anteed to be exactly as represented and to do what is 
claimed. If you are not entirely satisfied, return in 15 
days at our expense and, if paid for, we will return your 
money. This assures you of absolutely no risk in order 
ing.’? | Advertisement. | 





NEW ASBESTOS AND MAGNESIA PRODUCTS 
PLANT. 

The H. W. Johns-Manville Co., of Madison Avenue 

and Forty-first Street, New York, announces the com- 
pletion of its factory at Manville, N. J. The construe- 
tion of this magnificent new plant is a logical step in 
the growth of the company, which has been extremely 
rapid since the consolidation in 1901 of the H. W. 
Johns Manufacturing Co., and the Manville Covering 
Co. The new plant comprises nine buildings, in each 
of which the manufacture of one or more of the numer- 
ous products of the company is carried on. 
In construction the buildings typify and embody the 
most advanced knowledge as applied to faetory build- 
ing. Throughout, the buildings are designed to afford 
ample daylight for all operations, though when arti- 
ficial illumination is required J-M ‘‘linolite’’ lamps 
and Frink reflectors are provided. Hygienie conditions 
in general have received the most eareful attention, 
ventilation being afforded by means of steel ventilat- 
ing sash. The machinery is so arranged as to avoid 
crowding and power is furnished by the latest type of 
General Electric turbogenerators, for which steam is 
supplied by Babeock & Wileox high-pressure water- 
tube boilers of 5.000 horse-power. The steam pipes 
are insulated with ‘‘J-M Asbestos-sponge’’ felted cov- 
ering and the power and light cables are led under- 
ground through J-M fiber conduit. Heat for all of the 
buildings is provided by exhaust steam conveyed un- 
derground by J-M sectional conduit. , 

The plant is located on a 320-tract, divided by the 
Raritan River, in the town formerly known as Fin- 
dern, N. J., but the name of which was changed to 
Manville. The company owns a railroad consisting of 
5 miles of track, which connects the plant with the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, the Lehigh Valley 
and the Philadelphia & Reading Raiiroads; thus pro- 
viding excellent shipping facilities. For the conveni- 
ence of Manville employees living in near-by towns 
these railroads 


1ave arranged to run special work 
trains, The plant will employ about 3,000 men, [Ad- 


vertisement. | 
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National Forest Timber 
OR SALE 


72,000,000 feet in Oregon. 


Amount and Kinds. 





72,680,000 feet B. M 


less, of sawtimber, approximately 86.68 per cer 
ern yellow pine, 4.95 per cent western larch, 7.84 
cent Douglas fir, 0.42 per cent white fir, and 0.11 
cent lodgepole pine. 

Location and Area.—About 10,000 acres, Whit 


National Forest, Oregon, in T. 11 8., R. 36 E., W. M 


Burnt River watershed. 

Stumpage Prices.—Lowest rates accepted $2.85 pet 
M. for western yellow pine and $1 per M. for wester! 
larch, Douglas fir, white fir, and lodgepole pine fc 
live and merchantable dead timber Rates to be read 
justed by the Forester at the end of third and sixth 
year of the contract period. 

Contract Period.—Until February 15, 1923 


Deposit.— With bid $3,000, to apply on purchase price 
if bid is accepted, or refunded if rejected. Twenty per 
cent may be retained as forfeit if the contract 
bond are not executed within the required time. 


} 


and 


Final Date for Bids.—Sealed bids will be received 
by the District Forester, Portland, Ore., up to and in 
cluding February 10, 1913. The date for receipt of 
bids will be extended 30 days upon the request of any 
person who desires additional time for the examina 
tion of the timber. The right to reject any or all bids 
is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full information concern 
ing the character of the timber, conditions of sale, de- 
and the submission of bids should be obtained 


posits, 
from the District Forester, Portland, Ore., or the 
Forest Supervisor, Sumpter, Ore. Consultation with 


Forest officers and inspection of the sale area is urged. 


Sales on three other areas are open to bid 


263 million feet in Idaho 
163 million feet in Oregon. 
15 million feet in California 


Detailed reports on many other areas available may 
be had by addressing the 


FOREST SERVICE, 


Fisher Building, Chicago, Illinois 











H. M. Spain \ 
SOUTHERN 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 











TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Our reports and maps show in concise and usable form 
the amount, quality, and accessibility of timber. They 
preserve the information which is often left to the 
memory of one man. 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


Forest Engineers 1133 Broadway, New York 




















GEORGE E. DUPEE, 
TIMBER ESTIMATOR 


88 Broad Street, BOSTON. 








‘California Timber Lands, 


FOR SALE—A few choice tracts of sugar and 
white pine, at reasonable prices—Correspondence 
with bona fide purchasers solicited. 

M. A. BURNS, 


707-8 Fife Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 














Read R. E. Danaher Company Ad 
Page 90. 
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Are Your Horses 
Eating Up Your Profits? 


. me and wagon delivery is an unnec- 

cessary drain on your gross profits. 
Lansden Electric Trucks are 100 per cent 
faster, 15% to 30% cheaper than horses as 
electricity is the most inexpensive motive 
power. Continuous repeat orders from 
Americas formost business firms bear witness 
to the fact that The Lansden is the most 
eticient and altogether satisfactory commer- 
cial car in the field. We gladly refer you, as 
a prospective customer to any of the 2,500 
Lansden truck owners and will abide by what 
they tell you. 


The Lansden is equipped with Edison Storage Bat- 
teries and built in all sizes of 750, 1000 Ibs. and 
1, 2,3,314 and 5 tons capacities. Write Dept. “K” 
for specification bulletins of trucks suitable for the 
Lumber Trade. 


(Ze Lansden Gompany 


MAIN-WORKS aid. Newark N oJ 


GENERAL OFFICES 

Retailers Everywhere Praise the * 
Common Sense “Elastic” Wood ] O~ 
because it stimulates the sale of lumber without 
the investment of a dollar in special stock. 
Strictly a Retail Lumber Yard proposition as all 


materials that go into its construction are regu- 
lar yard stock. Requires no extra capital and is 


>> A Big Money - Maker 


It is elastic because the height of a Common 
Sense Silo is not fixed, but can be added to 
from year to year as the farmer’s demands for 
more storage capacity increase—a great selling 
feature. 


We Want to Help You Make Money 

Why Not Help Yourself—Write for our $25 Offer 
and full particulars, about plans, 
selling rights; advertising helps, etc. 


Common Sense Silo Plan Company 
a KANSAS CITY, MO. y 


























NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers ofall kinds of 


SOUTHERN LUMBER Ties; Bridee Timbers 


Piling and Poles. 
Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes. 


Mills at Galbraith, La., General Office, 
Mansfield, La., Natchitoches, La, TEXARKANA, ARK. 


TENTS ““covers 


. Fish Brand Slickers 
Sandals, Overgaiters and Leggings. 


TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER CO.. 


Write for Prices. FT. SMITH, ARK. 

















THE W ALCH LAND CO. 
LANDS TOWNSITES REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS. 
Head Office, Northern Crown Bank Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada 
Branch Offices:—Confederation Life Bldg., Toronto, 
Ont., Cadogan Block, Calgary, Alta., Walter Scott 
Bidg., Moose Jaw,Sask.,Central Chambers, Saskatoon, 
Sask., 123 Pender St., West, Vancouver, B.C. 

Our extensive connections and experience enables us to 








handle your business with safety, economy and dispatch, 











LOGGING DEPARTMENT 





IMPROVED LOG LOADING METHODS. 
[By O. J. Evenson, Clatskanie, Ore. | 

Loading logs and keeping the yarding engine clear at 
the landing has been a great study for all loggers. There 
are a great many ways to load logs on cars, and the varying 
conditions and the lay of the ground that we have to con- 
tend with make it a very difficult proposition in some cases 
to find a suitable place for landing or rollway to load logs 
on the cars. 

In some cases your railroad may be along the side of a 
hill with no possible chance to build a rollway or even 
have a landing place. We have eliminated all this trouble 
by using a special three drum four-cyclinder loader built 
by Smith & Watson, which will load from a yarder, de- 
livering logs within 100 to 400 feet of the railroad and 
which adds at least 30 per cent to the capacity of the 
yarder. 

This system of loading being an overhead rig, the device 
is very simple and is of special advantage by reason of its 
being quickly removed from one setting to another. 

The device consists of two well guyed trees or gin poles, 
one on each side of track. The trees or gin poles can be 
anywhere from 200 to S800 feet apart to suit the conditions 
and still allow the receiving of logs on both sides of track 
with one setting of the device. A 1%¢-inch cable is stretched 
tight from one tree to another about 40 or 60 feet from 
the ground. There is a special carriage that rides this line, 
which can be racked in either direction at a speed of 800 
feet a minute, the two upper drums of this loader doing 
the racking. The lower drum is for the main line or lifting 
line, which is fastened as a tail hold to one of the trees 
used for the tight line and then passes through the two 
lower sheaves in the carriage, looping down to another 
special block in the bite of this line, which gives the engine 
nu block purchase on the log. A chain bridle with large 
special made hooks is fastened to this block. 

This lifting line is handled entirely independently of the 
racking lines so that a log can be picked up or lowered 
while the trolley is being racked across on the tight line. 
We can pick up any size log and hold it with this machine, 
while the trolley is being racked. 

Advantages of the System. 

One of the great advantages of this system of loading is 
that we are never blocked up at the landing and we can 
always pick up the log we want in order to make up a 
carload. This is an advantage over loading from a rollway 
or landing place, as it is always necessary to take the front 
log to load when loading from a rollway and in a good 
many cases this log is not the right size or length needed 
to make up the train load. Also if anything happens to 
the train the yarder can keep bringing in the logs. Ve 
have had as many as 200,000 on a rollway in a case like 
this. 

This system is always advantageous by reason of the size 
and length of timber it is capable of handling. We handle 
logs of a maximum length of 160 feet. The capacity of this 
system is varied only by the capacity of the yarder and we 
think this system will take care of all the logs two yarders 
can haul in under the tight line, and not delay the yarding 
engine in any way, although we plan to have it reach out 
as far as it can and clear one yarder. In this way the 
yarder has a reach of 1,200 feet from railroad with only 
an 800-foot haul. 

By eliminating building all of our rollways and landings 
this system of loading has proved to be the most inexpensive 
way we have found to load our cars, and the capacity of 
chis new loader is probably 50 per cent more than any other 
type now used. This’ system of loading is also a much 
safer rig to load with than the old way. 

Another special feature of this system is that we can 
lways get a better setting for our yarding engines; placing 
che yarder say 300 feet away from the railroad gives a 
much greater percentage of yarding on a_ straight pull. 
rhis machine can also be used to spot cars, which makes 
‘t a very complete loading rig. 

This device, with perhaps some improvements, some tim: 
wn the future will be valuable for logging closer than we do 
aow. For instance, after a donkey has taken off what is 
profitable to log with steam a second operation, before the 
railroads are taken up could be done with horses. For 
this the tight line could be extended 1,000 feet and it would 
be very easy to clean up the ground this way, taking extra 
stumpage off at from 8,000 to 10,000 feet an acre, leaving 
the cut-over land in better shape for its future development 
as well as almost eliminating the present fire risk. How- 
ever, this is far fetched, as such lumber would all be com- 
mon and poorer. At the present price it can be logged only at 
a loss and our law makers evidently think it is better to leave 
the timber on the ground and let it burn, even if in so 
doing it burns a few billions of standing timber occasion- 
ally, rather than protect this valuable and fast diminishing 
asset. 


MACHINE TO PICK UP RAILROAD TRACK. 
[By G. M. Byrkit, Portland, Ore.] 

A machine for picking up railroad track is only one of 
the aeeny uses to which a slide loader will lend itself very 
readily. 

All that is necessary is a small two-drum donkey with 
water tank on sled. About an 8 or 9 by 10 is best, drums 
each holding about 1,200 to 1,500 feet of %4-inch line, this 
mounted on a sled with stiff A boom. 

Hang a block in the peak and one lower down and load 
on a car, and switch an empty car under the boom. You 
may point this boom toward the track to be picked up or 
the other way, as wished. If the track is straight, switch 
outfit to within about 1,200 feet of the end of the track or 
to a point where two stumps or trees are about opposite 
each other and 380 feet away from track on either side, 
preferably trees so you can hang the block up higher, but 
stumps will answer. If track is crooked, place outfit as far 
as you can from the end of track to get a reasonably straight 
pull. Run one line through the block in the peak and to 
one side of track to block on stump or tree, and the other 
line through the lower block to the other side in a similar 
manner. A horse is used to haul the line to the end of 
track, aS one can generally walk on the ballast in the 
center, or there is usually a trail running along one side 
or the other, and this much line does not pull very bard in 
the open. 

Rails are loosened, leaving the angle bars on rear ends, 
and they are hauled four at a time, pulling first pair up to 
next joint, and all four are then started toward the machine. 

If a fast movement is kept up on the line it is surprising 
how very few rails will catch on ties or strike anything 
that will stop the load. 

Railroad rails and railroad ties are not very delicate 
property and will stand a lot of banging around without 
much damage. 

The ties are piled up about eight high and eight wide, 
or making a bundle about square, and this pile is made on 
a choker previously placed on the ground so that the first 
pull will be on the bottom on the side next the machine and 
crosswise of the ties, as this will cause the choker to become 
tight before the load is upset much, and then “high ball’ the 
whole bunch for the machine, never slacking the line, and 
you will again be surprised how few will spill along the 
way. Once in a while the whole bunch will spill, but even 
that is not a very serious matter. 

Now as the rails approach the machine, slow down and 
throw the line out of the snatch block on the stump, and you 
can pull the rails up alongside of empty car against which 
two or more very large skids about 16 inches in diameter 





have been chained, and let load down and release you: 
hooks and return for more, 
Enough to Make Load. 

After enough rails are alongside to make a load with th: 
ties they were laid on, load these with the line from th 
peak of the boom and bunch chains, working with a crotc! 
line. Put rails down for a floor and then a large percentag: 
of your ties can be loaded in ‘the original bunch. Th 
method is to take up as many rails as needed for carload 
and then go after the ties. It is about as good to use 
single line on this work, and when your rails are loaded ji 
is possible to use the line from the peak and land your tics 
on the load very often in one pull, leaving line aft 
ties out of the snatch block on the tree. You will find i: 
somewhat better, however, to keep line in snatch block, a 
it hauls the ties off to one side and makes them right fo 
loading. ‘The skids spoken of are 12 inches to 14 inches 
thick with 2-inch hole bored 18 inches from the end and a 
chain and fid hook to chain the skid to the pon of the 
cars; this is also the most sensible skid in the world. <A 
pair will last you for six months and save your cars 
immensely. 

As to the amount of track picked up in ten hours with 
this rig, 12 to 14 men will pick up and load 1,000 to 1,200 
feet a day. This work is usually done without locomotive, 
but if one is at hand very rapid work can be done spotting 
only a short distance from the end of the track and using 
more men to loosen the rails and pile up ties, using only 
one line in the peak of the boom with the boom pointing 
toward the end of the track, no snatch blocks being used, 
although this kind of work is rougher on the cars and rails 
than where snatch blocks are used and the material is 
dragged up alongside of the car. We use and have found 
best size for boom for this work two sticks 42 feet long 
and hung at about an angle of 40° to the sled, being set 
about 24 inches high on a timber, crosswise of the rig and 
directly above the first bridge tree of the sled. We use a 
!,-inch by 10-inch Willamette special engine, special only 
as to weight and material used in the construction, which 
is extra heavy type. This is a very fast rig, having drum 
barrels 24 inches in diameter. 

The weight of this rig, without booms or water tank, is 
34,000 pounds. 





MAINTENANCE OF POWER IN LOGGING CAMPS. 
[By R. T. Earle, Samoa, Cal.] 


We will presume that the power is in good order when 
beginning operations; it is then up to the mechanical de- 
partment to maintain that good order. ‘To get good results 
the power must be in such shape that the engineers will 
not be in fear of a breakdown when called upon to work 
their engines hard. When in the best possible condition 
logging engines are none too strong for the work they are 
expected to do. 

In some camps the following methods are used to keep 
the power in good order: 

Each engineer is furnished with a pad of the form here 
shown: 


Vv. R. L. CO. LOG DEPT. ENGINEER’S DAILY REPORT. 


IS 65555 6 a4 era's 4 Sot wig oles De RES eer rd 191 
Condition of Engine No.......... Camp No..... 
Pop valve blows off at.......,1bs Closes at... -lbs 


Engineer will examine daily items listed below, showing 
condition by V in column headed B. O. if in bad order and 
column headed O. K. if in good order. Engineer will also 
report repairs required in blank space below ,and indicate 
nature of defects. 

B. O. Injector oO. K. 
Vater glass 
Gauge cocks 
Blow off cocks 
Grates and ash pan 
Stay bolts 
Stack and netting 
Throttle valve 
Slide valves 
Pistons 
Piston packing 
Cylinder packing 
Valve stem packing 
Cross heads and guides 
Eccentrics and straps 
Rods and pins 
Drums and bushings 
Frictions and thrusts 
Work Required. 
Repaired by Date and Time 


BEARERNON nc cuenace sae enaecies ack 

This report will be made daily, signed by engineer, and left 

on engine. After repairs are made machinist will sign for 

repairs and forward this report to master mechanic by first 
mail, 

Engineers will report to master mechanic by phone between 


6:15 and 7:15 p. m. daily. 


This form is used as a work or defect report, to be filled 
out every day by the engineer. The machinist or donkey- 
doctor reports the repairs made on this same form, using 
the space allotted for that purpose. The engineer also calls 
up the master mechanic every evening and makes a verbal 
report of all defects and all lost time from whatever cause. 

When the donkey-doctor makes the repairs called for on 
the engineer's report he forwards it to the office of the 
master mechanic, noting the repairs made. If for any 
cause the defects reported can not be made he so reports, 
giving the reason and stating when he expects to make the 
repairs wanted. The master mechanic files this particular 
report on the ‘‘uncompleted” file. When this work is done, 
and so reported by the donkey-doctor, the master mechanic 
checks this report as completed and files it on the “com- 
pleted” file. 

Donkey-Dcctor Responsible for Repairs. 

It will be noticed that the above form covers about all 
the vital parts of a donkey. When this report is made by 
aun engineer it relieves him of all responsibility of engine 
failure from the particular defects mentioned in his report, 
and places the responsibility on the donkey-doctor. If for 
any reason the defects are not repaired, and an engine 
failure should occur, the engineer is free from censure; it 
thus relieves him from anxiety in that particular case, as 
he has shown that he has not neglected his duty. 

Sut if there is an engine failure from any cause that 
could have been foreseen and reported, then Mr. Engineer 
is censured for not attending to his business; he has no 
excuse to offer that he told this one or that one; his report 
does not show it, and he is in for it. 

Engineers, as a rule, favor these reports, as they know 
that if they are careful in making their inspection and re- 
porting defects it is a relief to them as it transfers the 
responsibility to others. Mr. Donkey-Doctor finds it is up 
to him to get busy and make repairs; otherwise he is held 
responsible for all lost time caused by the defects reported. 
In this manner the engines are kept in good order and very 
a lost time is charged against the mechanical depart- 
ment. 

It is necessary to have a first-class machinist as donkey- 
doctor; he must have a cool head and still be quick-acting 
and resourceful. While a poor man would be guessing what 
to do. a good man wonld jump in and do the right thing, 
and get your donkey running, which means “dollars” in the 
logging camp. 

good donkey-doctor studies his engines, and is familiar 
with all their weaknesses. He has formed an idea how he 
would repair any part in an emergency, and he will be 
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eady to jump in and do the job when the time comes. 
such a man should be “given his head” and allowed to work 
ut his own salvation without continual dictation; then in 
n emergency he feels that it is up to him and he will do 
is best. 
A capable engineer on a donkey is a valuable man in a 
ging camp; a capable engineer that is also a good con- 
jentious man is worth still more, as he will use his skill 
» do good work for those that “employ him and not be 
‘heming to delay the game. 





The engineers in the camps of which I am writing call 
up the master mechanic after 6:15 every evening and this 
is the usual report: 

“This is Camp —, all O. K. up our way today, Sir.” 
“This is Camp —, all O. K. as usual, Sir.’ Also some like 
this: “ine and dandy up here today, Sir.” 

These reports are made in a happy tone of voice; the 
men are doing their best for the benefit of all concernea ; 
they belong to the “come on” class, and not to the gang 
that wait to be driven. 





INTEGRITY OF THE NATIONAL FORESTS. 





Efforts of Anticonservationists Viewed with Alarm — States May Gain Control — 
President-Elect Holds Key to Situation. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21.—At no other time since 
1896 has there been such a tremendous onslaught upon 
the conservation policy that has guarded the national 
forests as that which is going on today. Those who 
have watched the efforts of the anticonservation lobby 
here view the situation with alarm and are willing to 
idmit that only one man stands between the present 
system of protecting the forest lands and its complete 
destruction, ‘That man is President-elect Wilson. 

Upon his attitude and upon the man whom he will 
ippoint Secretary of the Interior depend the future of 
the systenr, The prediction of men here who are most 
familiar with the situation is that if Governor Wilson 
allows the Democratic principles of States rights to 
sway him, or if he fails to place the strongest possible 
curb on Congress, the State legislature will be in control 
of the national forest lands and the waterpower sites 

ithin a vear or two, 

Washington is the head and center of the effort that 
s being made to break down the barriers and to turn 
the forest lands over to the States, but the long tentacles 
of the octopus organization reach out into: almost every 
State in the Union. Ever since Congress has convened 
for the present session a brother of former Governor 
Shallenberg, of Colorado, has been actively lobbying for 
the measures designed to overthrow the conservation pol 
icy. He is here as the representative of the Western 
Development League, and has been working, according 
to report, among the southern and eastern Democrats, 
lining them up for the proposition to place the adminis 
tration of the forest reserves in the hands of the various 
States in which the domains lie, 


A Possible Man and Measures. 


In spite of the announcement made by the President 
elect several weeks ago that he would not appoint a man 
secretary of the interior who comes from a public land 
State, the pressure upon him to appoint a western man 
to that portfolio continues. The western contingent in 
the House and Senate seem to have united upon Governor 
Hawley, of Idaho, as the man of their choice, and they 
are using every particle of influence they have with the 
incoming administration to secure his appointment. In 
the last few days these western men have been openly 
boasting that they will have their way. 

Definite notice has been given by members of the 
Senate and the House of their purpose to dismember the 
national forests if Jegislation ean accomplish it. The 
record of Congress teems with references to this program, 
and pending are a score or more of bills which point the 
way to the kind of legislation that will be contended for. 
Enough information is at hand right now to show that 
the proposal will have the support of practically every 
western senator and congressman, and of many of the 
southerners and easterners as well, regardless of their 
party affiliations. 

Conflicting Influences. 


The National Conservation Association, of which Gifford 
Pinchot is president, is doing every thing in its power 
to stem the tide of the movement that has suddenly 
grown so strong, but the fight is going against them, and 
they know it. Under the whip and spur of the Confer 
ence of Western Governors, which has met every year 
since 1910, and which is scheduled to meet again this 
year at Boise, Idaho, early in February, the senators and 
representatives from the Western States are exerting 
every ounce of influence possible to secure early action 
by Congress. The political influence of these governors 
is naturally a great asset for those who are striving to 
annihilate the forests. The antiforest reservationists 
will be greatly strengthened in the next Congress by ad- 
ditions to the party that will be dominant from the 
Western States. The senators-elect from Colorado, 
former Governor Schaffroth and Charles S. Thomas, are 
on record as being in favor of turning the national 
forests over to the States and the senator-elect, Mr. 
Walsh, of Montana, practically made his campaign on 
that issue. 

National Forests Under Political Control. 

Whatever influence the coming vice president of the 
United States has in matters of legislation and policy 
shaping—and his voice in these matters will be con- 
siderably stronger than is generally supposed—will be 
used to help. the anticonservationists. Speaking at 
Spokane on October 26 he said: 

The State of Washington and other States similarly situ- 
ated are entitled to the possession and control of every foot 
of the land within their borders. The prodigal sons of the 
East have no right to demand the control of the land and 
waterpowers in other States, after having wasted their own 
resources in riotous living. 

The effect of this proposal, if carried out, would be 
to lay the ax to the root of the whole system of forest 
preservation in the United States. If the effort to dis- 
rupt the national forest should succeed the law already 
passed and in effect for savitizg the Appalachian and 
White Mountain forests would be fruitless, for if the 


national forests were abandoned there would be no rea- 
son for proceeding to acquire others. As the result of 
the general system of forest reservations which has been 
in effect for nearly 12 years the national forests have 
been largely taken out of politics. If the efforts of 
the anticonservationists succeed they will once more be- 
come the prey of the political spoilsman, is the thought 
of those who are seeking to circumvent the movement. 
Typical Vicious Legislation. 

As an indication of what is brewing in the wav of 
legislation designed to take away from the Federal 
Government the control of the national forest lands the 
following bills, taken at random from a large number 
now pending in Congress dealing with this subject, are 
good examples: 

Ifouse bill 2980 provides for the transfer of the national 
forests in trust to the States, to be m: ged by them. 

Senate bill 6246 and House bills 2 and 28411 provide 
for granting 5,000,000 acres to the State of New Mexico. 
Senate bill 6251 provides for granting 5,000,000 acres to 
the State of Arizona. 

Senate bill 5692 provides for turning over 1,000,000 acres 
of grazing land to each Western State, to be leased by the 
State with a royalty of 1 cent per acre to the national 
Government, 

Ifouse bill 18486 grants to the State the use of public 
lands available for the development of waterpower and 
irrigation, to be disposed of by the States to persons, compa 
nies or corporations upon terms prescribed by them. 

House bill 11377 grants 1,000,000 acres to the State of 
Colorade, which may be selected from any public lands, 
including national forests, and provides “said Jands shall b« 


sold, 









House bill 777 provides authority for the Government of 
the United States to cede free of cost all the unoccupied 
public domain to the State respectively wherein the same is 
situated. 

Speaking to Senate bill 6426, Sen. Fall, of New Mex- 
ico, said last spring: 

I will ask the Senate to say that the administration of 
these forest reserves in New Mexico, at least, shall be placed 
in the hands of the State authorities, to be administered 
under the laws of the United States and the rules and 
egulations of the department, and under the authority of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, exactly as they are admin- 
istered today. 1 want to say, however, that never, as long 
as I am here or have a vote anywhere else, will I vote to 
reserve the public lands of the United States from the indi- 
vidual citizens of the United States. 

Trend of Western Effort. 

Toward the end of the session last summer occurred 
2a colloquy on the floor of the Senate which throws e¢on- 
siderable light upon this whole situation. It follows: 

Mr. Bailey — Mr. President, would the senator from Idaho 
le satisfied with an amendment to this amendment convey 
ing to the States all the public lands +? 

Mr. Borah—yYes, Mr. President, 1 would; but I know that 
it is impossible for us to get it. 

Mr. Bailey—-The senator from New York (Mr. Root) will 
vote for that I am sure; I know all the senators from the 
West will and [ believe all the senators from the South will. 

Another time Sen. Hitchcock asked this question of 
Sen. Borah: ‘‘The senator from Idaho then holds that 
the lands should be turned over without charge to the 
people of the West. Is that the position of the senator?’ 
‘*It should be turned over to the States,’’ replied Sen. 
Borah. 

Eastern Sentiment. 

As indicative of what help the western senators 
may expect from the eastern senators when their proposal 
to turn the forest lands over to the States comes up in 
definite form for passage the following quotation from a 
speech made by Sen. Gallinger is enlightening: 

Mr. President, speaking as one eastern man, I will say 
that if the senators who represent the States which have 
forest. reserves—162 in number—and with «a comparatively 
few States interested in the forest reserves, could agree 
upon a policy and upon amendments to the existing laws 
that would satisfy them I feel very confident that every 
senator from New England at least would be glad to 
cooperate with them to bring about a better condition of 
things than seems to exist. 

Past and Prospective Policies. 

The conservation policy began in the national forests, 
and from the beginning they have formed the objective 
of all attacks against it. In the last 20 years the United 
States Government has set aside nearly 200,000,000 acres 
of forest lands. In the same period the States have set 
aside less than 2,000,000, or 1 per cent. A national 
Forest Service has been built up, which has attained to 
a very high position, and the claim of those who are in- 
terested in preserving the national forests is that this 
service is far more efficient and serviceable to the people 
~ any State organization of a similar nature. 

As has been said before, the preservation of the na- 
tional forests rests with President-elect Wilson. If he 
withstands the pressure that is being brought to bear 
upon him to appoint a western man as secretary of the 
interior, and puts in that place a man who is in favor 
of carrying out the present policies, that will be a long 
step toward safety, but he will have to go farther than 
that, in the judgment of those who are opposing this 
attack, and use his influence with Congress to keep it 
from passing laws which will turn the forest lands over 
to the States, for unless he does so exert himself Congress 
is almost certain to pass such laws at the first regular 
Session, if not at the special session. 
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Efficient RUCKS 


and Econom- 
ical handling of 
lumber reaches its 
highest development with 
Velie Trucks. 


They have power, strength, 
proper weight distribution, 
ease of operation—and special 
labor and time saving features 
in loading and unloading. 






Let us send you our new 
Truck Catalogue and letters 
from leading lumber industries 
giving proof. Address, 


VELIE MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 


Moline, Illinois. 
































Steel Fence Posts 
are THE POSTS for the 
LUMBERMAN — easy to F 
handle-Light-Strong- Profitable 


ee Cale 
Write for our special proposition. i and Display 
Carbo Steel Post Co., 105-10th Street, in, 2 Advertising. 














Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


Sager Patent Axes 


and Highest Quality 
r Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
{== Right Quality—Right Prices 
Be cee ue WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 














Carpenters. 


oneaneienen ie 3 times 
more shingling per day with the aid of 


Pearson’s 


mae NAILER 


With it you can work in Winter same 

as Summer. Saving on one Sa will 

more than payfor it. $5.00 express 
loney back if not O. K 


Pearson Mfg. Co. 


ROBBINSDALE, MINN. 


Saw Mills Designed and Built. 


Plans and specificati epared. Construction supervised. 
— os heavy millwri t work. Entire plants oe ed. Mae 

em for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. tical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, 22:%s, Washington, D.C. 
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Hercules Rope Safely 
Handles Heavy Logs. 


T is not the great strength of 


Hercules rope alone, but its 
strength combined with elastic- 


ity, toughness and flexibility that 
makes it capable of handling more 


logs than any other rope. 

The best evidence of the excep- 
tional qualities of Hercules Rope is 
the amount in use. The best way to 
prove its worth is to try it. 

Hercules rope is made in various 
constructions to meet all working 
conditions. 

May we send you our Catalog ? 
ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New York Chicago Salt Lake 


Denver San Francisco 





















Incandescent Electric 


LAMPS 


At Unequalled Prices. 





WIRE DRAWN TUNGSTEN LAMPS 
AT LOW PRICES. 
No Contract Necessary. 
We are not in the Lamp Trust. 


48-16 Candle Power Carbon Lamps 
9 CENTS EACH. 


Voltage 100 to 130 
Guaranteed 800 hours. 


Write Us Today. 


NEWMAN ELECTRIC 
LAMP CO. 





ae” Va | All 


| Lumbermen 


MAKE THEIR 
HEADQUARTERS 


at the 
Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 


OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful Cafes 


With Pesiee Water, - $1.50 per day 
With Toile - 00 per day 











FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 











$2.0 
With Bath mae Toilet, $2.50, 3, 3.50, 4.00 


| Room Rates } 





THE YEAR’S TRADE IN LONDON. 


{Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 15.—London importers can con- 
gratulate themselves upon a good year's business, taking 
things all around. The chief upset was caused by the 
transport workers’ strike, which spoiled business during ‘six 
of the busiest weeks of the year, and which caused a serious 
drop in prices. The calculations of buyers were also upset 
at this time by the big rise in the rates for all classes 
of tonnage, which continued throughout the remainder of 
the year. However, as the months went on it was seen 
that the rise in freights would be more than neutralized by 
the buoyancy of the demand, and the complete recovery 
which was made in August and September was brought 
about under more onerous chartering conditions than those 
which prevailed when the market was falling. The London 
market, especially during the last few months, has been 
very buoyant. In spite of the labor troubles the demand 
has been consistently good, and the consumption exceeds 
that of 1912 by 2,000 standards. The confidence which 
has been engendered has resulted in unprecedented sales of 











Baltic goods, many of the goods being placed at a con- 
siderable advance on last year’s. prices. 
The Import in 1912 and Present Stock. 

The Board of Trade returns show that the import into 
the United Kingdom in 1912 was as follows: 

Sawn and Planed. Loads. Value. 
Ll Ee ee 2,814,770 $38 805,5 45 
oe eee ree 20,958 j 
| a ea 309,716 5.131.080 
RUN OIRENIS 56 ss a wid wie 9519 sem aie 436,848 10,130,880 
CBMAGR. ...6655% 895,496 14,538, 200 
Other Countries Sates 4,780 
Mahogany and Staves...... i 5,374,900 
Hewn and Pit Props.........; 3,836,532 39,709,750 

Totals 10,058,384 141,756,575 

This- compares with he total importation of 9,740,456 

loads, valued at $129,235,385 in 1911 and is practically 


identical in quantity with ‘the average of the past five years. 


The chief point of note is that Russian goods are nearly 
12 per cent above the average of past five years and now 
constitute just half of the total import of sawn goods. 
The proportions of supplies from other countries is prac- 
tically unchanged with the exception of Canada, which 
shows a shrinkage of about 30,000 standards. 


The under: 


191 2 Pes. 


stocks at end of year were as 


191T Pes. 





Fir Deals 134,015 
Fir Battens eed 
PE REL G us tite lab tak Cheeni eee seas 486, 825 
<6 Se eee eee 

Pete ame BPORIBS 5 5.c 65 ask sie sc ewe 





Rough Boards .... 
Planed Boards . 





9,349 


16,198,455 14, 


769,357 


Totals 


Pitch Pine. 








The market for sawn timber all through the year has 
been dominated by the enormous rise in freight rates, which 
have advanced 60 to 70 per cent and in certain special 
cases up to 90 per cent above those ruling in 1910. Rates 
from the Gulf ports to the United Kingdom or the Con- 
tinent are still very high, and there seems no likelihood 
of their being reduced to normal proportions at eo Or 
In January 30-foot average sawn timber was worth $3: 
thousand feet c. i. f.. but very little business was done, as 
the price was considered too high. During April it ad- 
vanced, owing to the rise in freights, to $54. There was 
considerable delay in securing tonnage even then, with the 
result that contracts made at lower rate were delayed and 
stocks were reduced to a very low level all over the coun- 
try. Prices continued to rise, owing to the big demand 
from the South American ports, and in August $56 a 
thousand feet was quoted, while in October the record price 
of $41 was reached. Values are now a little easier, but the 
general position is somewhat abnormal. The stock of sawn 
timber in the London docks is down to 6,800 loads, as com- 
pared with 9,600 loads a year ago, while the importation 
has only amounted to 387,000 pieces, as against 70,000 
pieces in 1911. 

Deals have been a steadily rising market for the same 
reason, and consequently buyers have only made hand-to- 
mouth purchases. Supplies have been smaller than usual 
351,000 pieces, as against $69,000 pieces in) 1911—and 
very little wholesale business s been possible. Values at 
the beginning of year were » a thousand feet, which 


S. 


which is 


advanced until &: 


record, 


figure was 
probably a 


was reported, 
The Canadian Trade. 

The importation of pine deals during 
a slight improvement, the figures being 1,063,000 pieces, 
as compared with 946,000 pieces, and as prices have grad- 
ually advanced during the year, stockholders have as a rule 
secured a good profit on import cost. Pine deals are very 
difficult things to handle nowadays. ‘The demand has been 
very uncertain and fitful, and a great deal of patience, 
coupled with a large capital, are necessary for those en- 
gaged in the trade. On the other hand, competition on this 


1912 has shown 





side is less keen than it was, as many merchants, dis- 
couraged by the losses sustained in previous years, have 
withdrawn from the trade. The dock stock of pine deals 
now stands at 582,000 pieces, and it is slightly heavier 
than it was 12 months ago. 

The import of spruce deals from the St. Lawrence and 
New Brunswick has only been 1,597,000 pieces, which is 
almost the smallest on record, this being due to the big 
demand from the United States and the high prices which 
this competition has produced. The New Brunswick trade 





has felt severely the 
whitewood market. 
have oy ppd 


competition from Riga and the Russian 
Owing to the rise in freights prices 
increased during the year and are now 
quite $: a thousand feet above what they were at the 
beginning of the year. 

The Oregon pine market has of course’ been 
affected by that for pitch pine, for which it is often used. 
The high prices demanded for the last named wood has 
given the exporters of Oregon pine a chance of which 
they have availed themselves to some purpose, and = the 
import. although not quite up to that of 1911, is over 
the average. There must always be an element of intelli 
gent anticipation, bordering almost upon speculation, in 
the necessity which this trade demands of contracting sev- 
eral months ahead for sailing cargoes of this fine wood. 
The market, helped materially by the freight position, was 
a consistently rising one and those buyers who entered the 
lists a year ago have every reason to look back upon a 
profitable season. Shippers have continued to improve in 
the organization of their shipments and few complaints of 
quality are now heard. Prices on the other side rose late 
in the year in sympathy with the demand from all quar 
ters. and freights, pushed up by competing cargoes, espe- 
cially of wheat, have reached a high level. The wood is 
consequently now costing too much for a rapid develop- 
ment of business in 19135. 


Mahogany. 
import into London during 
feet, as against 13,512,000 feet in 1911. or a decrease of 
10 per cent. while the sales have been 11,626,000 feet, as 
compared with 12,592,000 feet in 1911. The two outstand- 
ing features of the year have been the moderate import 
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The 1912 was 12,014,000 
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and the high prices realized. All the chief descriptions of 


mahogany have contributed to the shortage with the ox 
ception of African, which is up by 19 per cent, while «1] 


varieties have shared in the increased prices paid. Figured 








wood of all kinds has been in great demand all throuch . 
the year, especially the Honduras and Cuban.) One yery 
beautitul log of the last named variety brought no_ less 
than $5.50 a super foot, a figure which has not been su) n 
passed during the last 20> vears. The first-hand = sto:| { 
carried over into the new year only comprised 1,662,009 
feet, which includes a cargo from Cuba which has) becn « 
held off the market for several months und a cargo from i 
Ilonduras just to hand. As there is no prospect of t , 
supplies becoming larger in the near future, it secms preti 
certain that prices will go still higher. This is all right t 
for the shipper, but hardly compensates merchants hy i 
for the smaller volume of business done. 

For the first time in the history of the trade, more, wood 
has come from Africa than any other center, viz., 5,804,000 ( 
feet, or more than double the figure for 1910, The bulk « 
this wood comes from the Axim and Gaboon districts, t! 


tirst of which has exported nearly double last year’s supply 
The import of Gaboon wood was rather less than last | ea 
but the prices have varied somewhat on account of the errati 


way the wood has come forward. 
Ifonduras, with 4,019,000 feet, shows a shortage of 20 
per cent, as compared with last year, and is 18 per cent 
below the average of the previous six years. The smal! 
output is chiefly due to the big demand of the United Stat 3 
market. Prices have been on the up grade all the yen 
but reached their highest point at Messrs. Churchill & Sims 
sale in December, when 52,000 feet from Belize brought an 
average price of 1614, cents a super foot, 


Cuban wood has been 
1912. The import of 
Owing to the heavy 
part of the year, 


the “stormy petrel’- of 
1,629,000 feet is 
stock, prices went 


the trade in 
below the average 
down in the early 
but recovered later, owing to careful 
nursing of the market; and the outlook is better, although 
rather a large stock was carried over to 1913. 

Practically the whole of the remainder’ of 


the import 


consisted of Mexican wood (447,000 feet), which is 36 
per cent less than in 1911. Prices ruled very high during 
the year and the prospects for further shipments are ex 
ceedingly good. 


American Hardwoods. 

Generally speaking, prices ruled high during 
has resulted in mererurutes being found for 
higher priced article consequently the 
done has not been up to the average. 

The demand for walnut lumber has fallen off consider 
ably, as this wood is out of fashion in the cabinet trade 
The best inquiry has been for prime wood, but the lowe 
qualities have been a drug on the market. Current rates 
are $110 a thousand feet for firsts and seconds; 1-inch 
selects, $75; No. 1 commons, $65 to $70, and No. 2 com 
mons, $40 to $45. A small trade has been done in logs and 
there is a good outlook for small parcels of prime large 
wood. Inferior timber should not be shipped. 

Business has been much restricted in quartered oak, the 
higher quotations having driven manufacturers to use the 
lower priced plain sawed lumber or Europe an oak, which at 
present prices is not much more expensive. Prices today 
range from $90 to $100 a thousand feet for firsts and 
seconds, and $50 to $55 for No. 1 common. 

The plain oak trade is one of the most satisfactory 
tures of the market. <A large business was done throughout 
the year in spite of the rise in prices in the autumn, and 
the outlook for both planks and boards is excellent, both as 
regards demand and prices; the ‘only doubtful factor being 
a continuance of the supply in proportion to the demand. 
Prices for planks are $45 to $50 a thousand feet. For 
graded lumber the position is also satisfactory. Present 
quotations are: Firsts and seconds, $57.50 to $60; No, 1 
common, $42.50 to $45, and No. 2 common, $82.50 to $35. 
Sill oak planks (3 to: 4 inches thick) have been in good 
demand and all the wood sent forward has been disposed 
of at steady prices. 

The supply of the higher 
(poplar) lumber has been) smaller 
is no doubt the demand has 
big prices asked. Substitutes 
which are likely to hold the 
import of the lower-grade 


1912, which 
many of the 
volume of trade 
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American 
than usual 
fallen off as a result of the 
were successfully introduced 
market for the present. The 
wood hus more than satisfied 
the demand, while a notable falling off in the demand for 
wide wood (18-inch and up) has also to be recorded, cheap 
three ply wood competing seriousiy with this class of stock. 
Panel stock is worth $72.50 a thousand feet, firsts and 
seconds, 365 to S67.50: ir saps, $47 to $50: No. 

common, $42.50, and No. 2 common, to $27.50, all 


grades of 















inch wood planed to 7% of an inch. 

In satin walnut (gum) the ief demand has been for 
No. 1 common boards, of which ge quantities were con- 
sumed in spite of the rise in prices. More interest was 
shown in sap gum (hazel pine), particularly for boards 
13 to 17 inches wide. Firsts and seconds are fetching 
$47.50 to $50, and No. 1 common about while 1 by 
13-inch sap gum boards are worth $35 a thousand feet. 

A steady business has been done in tupelo, chiefly for 
mouldings; no important business has been done this year 
in North Carolina pine, which is not appreciated here as 
it is on the Continent. There has been no fresh shipment 
of sequoia during 1912, but the parcel of a cargo imported 
us long ago as 1908 is. sufficient for the needs of the 


market. 





CHINA IN NEED OF TIMBER. 


SHANGHAI, CHINA, Dec. 23.—Owing to the deforestation of 
practically the whole of China, there has not been sufficient 
timber available to supply even her normal needs. Now that 
the country is awaking from the sleep of ages, and is eager 
to begin the adoption of western methods and civilization, 
the demand for timber for every possible purpose is rapidly 
increasing, and the possibilities for those countries able to 
supply the requirements of the Republic are very great. 

I.x-President Sun's railway schemes may appear somewhat 
visionary, but even if only a quarter of the mileage contem- 
plated is actually constructed, the demand for railroad ties 
will be enormous. It must be remembered, too, that several 
other important railroad schemes are actually in course of 
being carried out. Furthermore, whole cities are to be recon- 
structed, such as Hankow, and the requirements for these 
contracts can not possibly be filled from local supplies. Gen- 
erally speaking, China has no forests worthy of the name, 
and every Province, district, and city is in need of wood, 
and even a minute fraction of the demand can not be met 
from its own territories. The German administration of the 
leased territory of Kiaochou brought out forestry experts to 
attempt to reproduce the forests which once flourished in 
Shantung. They have succeeded to a certain extent, but, 
even supported by the Yalu timber industry, are absolutely 
incapable of supplying China with the wood it requires, 





Siam, commercially adjacent to the vast territories of 
China, is planning to capture its share of the immense trade 


that must 


soon arise, and efforts are now being made to 
move the 


Government to assist exporters, Agents for Siamese 
timber firms are to be sent to China, and all possible means 
are to be used to develop a trade in timber between the two 
countries. 

Japan, owing to its:propinquity to China, and the strong 
foothold she possesses in Manchuria, has every reason to 
be satisfied with the timber exports to its big neighbor. It 
has been stated that Hokkaido timber is being crowded out 
of South Manchuria, but statistics prove the contrary. 
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LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Reports of Frost Damage in Southern California 
Exaggerated—Fir Prices Well Maintained—A No- 
table Timberland Project. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Jan, 20.—The last few days of abund- 
ant rainfall mean millions of dollars of benefit to Cali- 
fornia farmers and the lumber dealers have cause for 
continued optimism over the market for lumber in the 
interior. Reports from southern California have mini 
mized the estimated frost damage considerably and the 
falling off in the demand for box shook for orange pack- 
ing will not be as great as was feared. 

In the fir market prices are well maintained and local 
dealers are busy figuring on future orders. 

Fred S. Chapman, who has returned from a tour of the 
Northwest in company with E. T. ©. Perkins of the Chap 
man-Perkins Co,, this city, says there are good prospects 
for continued improvement in the lumber business through- 
out the Pacific coast. A further advance of a dollar on 
logs is expected by March 1, owing to the limited supply. 
The Chapman-Perkins Co. has opened a branch office at 507 
Lumberman’s Building in Portland. It is in charge of 
R. k. Chapman, who will attend to the buying and shipping 
of fir lumber from mills in the Northwest. 

kk. W. Neunaber, of the Redwood Export Co., is expecti 
a good year’s business on redwood lumber, shingles, ties 
and other products of the principal mills in the California 
redwood belt, which do their foreign business through his 
compuny as a selling agency. 

Several large steamers will go to Humboldt Bay at 
once to load rough-clear redwood for foreign ports. 
Stocks of redwood in Australia are not large and deal- 
ers in the antipodes may be expected to buy more freely 
when more vessels are available or when it is found that 
treights are not going to decline. 

Prof. A. G. MeAdie, of the local weather bureau, has 
returned from the southern California citrus fruit belt. 
He says the thermometer on two occasions within two 
days went down to 24°; there was also a very high north 
wind which did almost as much damage as the frost. He 
is of the opinion that wind damage will in time be pre- 
vented by windbreaks. 

Offshore freights are firm, with scarcity of tonnage 
still the most important feature of the foreign charter 
market. The placing of orders for lumber from all of 
the Coast export mills is retarded somewhat by the un- 
certainty of securing vessels at the proper time for ship- 
ments, 

Coasting freights remain steady at recent quotations 
with tonnage in good demand. From Puget Sound to 
San Francisco $4.75 is the prevailing freight rate and 
to southern California ports $5.50. 

A Large Timber Enterprise. 

The Lumbermen’s Timber Co., of San Francisco, 
Which was recently incorporated with a capital of 
$5,000,000 to engage in the business of purchasing tim 
ber and timberlands and selling timber at wholesale to 
mill a has moved into a large suite of offices in 
the Nevada Bank Building. 

The first property to be taken over by this company 
will be the extensive timber property of B. F. Durphy, 
carrying, at a conservative estimate, 400,000,000 feet. 
The timberlands lie partly in the northern counties of 
California and the southern counties of Oregon, and 
altogether will aggregate timber tracts up to the full 
amount of $5,000,000, 

It is the intention of the company to adopt a plan 
for reforesting cutover lands. This will be entirely prac- 
ticable, as the company will ultimately control about 
500,000 aeres of timberlands. 

Richard Shaw has been elected temporary president of 
the company. Permanent organization will be effected 
within a few weeks, when the eastern capitalists who are 
interested in the company will visit California to ar- 
range all the details. James B. Meikle is vice president 
and manager of the company. 

This enterprise has been promoted by B. F. Durphy, 
who has been in the lumber and timber business in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon for nearly 30 years and has put 
through a number of big deals. 

The property already acquired by the company aggre- 
gates practically 100,000 acres of land with a stand of 
pine, fir and redwood timber aggregating about 3,500,000,- 
000 feet, When the other properties under consideration 
have been acquired, the amount of timber controlled by 
this company will be about 10,000,000,000 feet. 

It is not the intention of this company to enter into 
the manufacturing business or to enter into any compe 
tition with lumber manufacturers. It will sell its stump- 
age only at prices based upon the schedules adopted from 
time to time by the United States Forestry Service. 
When these lands have been acquired and market con- 
ditions are favorable the company will sell the ripe tim- 
ber, but all young, growing timber will be retained and 
conserved as a permanent investment. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 

EUREKA, CAL, Jan. 20.—Now that all records of off- 
shore shipments for 1912 are closed up, the predictions 
made at various times to the effect that last year’s ship- 
ping would break all previous records are proved to be 
not without good foundation. The comparison below 
shows the growth of this business during the last four 
years: 


1909—47 Cargoes, 41,911,861 Feet.............0.. $ 948,455.00 
1910—f4 Cargoes, 49,344,478 Feet........0.-eeeee 1,148,894.00 
1911—48 Cargoes, 49,429,752 Feet...........0ee08 1,167, 288.15 
1912—-47 Cargoes, 60,347,121 Feet........6...+.+- 1,279,652.62 


As is always the ease, Australia leads in the foreign 
‘ports where redwood is consumed, and this year Hum- 
boldt County shipped to Australia 17 ,429, 752 feet more 
than during 1911, This was balanced to a certain extent, 


however, by a falling off in the South American ship- 
ments of 8,361,543 feet, and of about 2,000,000 in ship- 
ments to Mexico. 

Recent Lumber News in Brief. 

The Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co. has surveyed a railroad 
line from the Carlotta depot up to a tract of timber which 
it owns across the Van Duzen, preparatory to starting log- 
ging operations on this land. The tract covers sever: al hun- 
dred acres, and it will take several years to log it off. It 
will also be necessary to build a bridge across the Van Duzen 
before the logs can be brought down to the Eureka mill. 

In addition to the other extensive work of improvement 
which is being carried on at Scotia, the Pacific Lumber Co. 
is arranging with the Allis-Chalmers Co. for the installation 
of a 750 kilowatt low-speed turbo-generator to take care of 
the exhaust from the Atlas engine in the power plant of 
mill A, the older of the Pacific company’s two mills. The 
complete set when installed will give it 1,500 horsepower. 

Logging operations in Humboldt and Mendocino ;Counties 
are practically at a standstill now, the camps having been 
closed either on account of storms or because the mills have 
sufficient logs on hand to tide them over the winter. Among 
the last to cease operations were the Hammond Lumber Co.’s 
camps in this county and those of the Albion Lumber Co. in 
Mendocino. 

A deal closed in Portland recently by which Olson & 
Mahony merged their steamship interests with the E: J. 
Dodge Co. is interesting in this section, inasmuch as the 
Dodge concern is a part of the Eel River Valley Lumber Co., 
of Newberg, and is operating the steam schooners Vanguard 
and Phoenix out of this port to San Francisco and southern 
California on regular runs. 

C. A. Kallstrom has purchased the stumpage on the Dol- 
beer & Carson Co.’s cut-over lands above Fieldbrook, and at 
present is sawing lumber at his portable mill in Luffenholtz 
for a new shingle mill, which he will put up near Fieldbrook. 
Hlis new holdings will run him for five years, and he intends 
to operate three Hanson shingle machines and one shake 
machine. Mr. Kallstrom intends to close out his present 
mill at Luffenholtz. 

The McConnaha Bros. o. shingle mill at Trinidad has 
been closed down for about 10 days to enable it to make 
necessary repairs. The cut averages 110,000 shingles daily. 

The Eureka Sash, Door & Moulding Mills of this city have 
just installed a 36-inch double Berlin planer, a Hayes 
geared double-end tenoner and an American band resaw. 
About a month ago a Hayes combination gluer and driver 
was installed, so that the plant is now in excellent shape for 
the coming season’s business. This plant caters almost 
exclusively to the San Francisco building trade. 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS, 

Los: ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 20.—The market is strong, 
prices being well maintained and stocks running a little 
lower than normal. 

Following the new year’s invoices the dealers are 
again stocking up, but not as heavily as in former years, 
for the entire trade is anxiously watching the outcome 
of the citrus crop. Many millions of dollars’ worth of 
fruits may have been destroyed by frost, but no esti- 
mate can be made as yet. Much of the year’s building 
will depend on the success or failure of this crop and 
the sugar beet crop. 

Plans have been announced by G. W. Hawkins, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Realty Bonds Co., for the building 
of a large furniture factory in Los Angeles. The hard- 
wood lumber to be used by the company in the manu- 
facture of its product will be brought from a 100-mile- 
square concession in the Philippines, granted recently 
to the company by the Government, and said to be worth 
$44,000,000. This tract has all species of rare hard- 
woods in abundance, including narra, tidalo, camagon, 
buano and tucancalao, as well as oak, cedar and teak- 
wood. The building of the new plant will mark the 
opening of the first large furniture manufacturing com- 
pany on the western coast. They plan to charter special 
Pacifie liners to transport their wood to Los Angeles. 

As an index of oe activities in this city during 
the Jee year, one building investment company this 
week declared dividends of $912,000. Purehases by this 
company during the year aggregated $8,000,000. The 
company also sold $2,000,000 worth of bungalows and 
lots, disposing of two a day. The number of building 
permits issued by the Los Angeles building department 
so far this year eclipses the record of last year. The 
number is 730, with a total valuation of $1,234,207. 


FROM CANADA’S METROPOLIS. 


MONTREAL, QUE., Jan. 20.—The continual mild weather 
and the absence of snow are causing lumbermen serious 
concern. Lumbermen are not able to get into the woods 
or carry on their operations with any degree of success, 
and the lumber cut will be greatly reduced. Lumber ex- 
portations from the port of Montreal during 1912 are 
just half of what they were 10 years ago, although the 
showing for 1912 compared favorably with the previous 
year. One reason for the decrease in exports is due to 
the fact that the home consumption is much better than 
it was a decade ago. 

The freight men of the various railroads met in Mon- 
treal last week, and discussed the rates charged on pulp- 
wood shipments between Canadian and American points. 
They appointed a permanent wood pulp and paper com- 
mittee, which will have entire charge of rates and all 
matters pertaining to the carrying of this line of freight. 
The general impression which prevailed at the meeting 
was that more American paper mills were likely to locate 
in Canada near the base of supplies, and in this way 
overcome the obstacle of heavy freight charges on raw 
material. 

The second 50-ton paper machine of Price Bros. 
(Ltd.), at Kenogami, started running last week. The 
first unit has been running several months, and a third 
one will begin inside the next three months. About 500 
men are employed at the mills, but this number will be 
doubled when the next unit gets into operation. The 
company is generating about 26,000 horsepower on the 
AuSable River, but in addition is installing a supple- 
mentary power plant on the Shipsaw River, which will 
develop an additional 7,000 horsepower. 
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Miss. Yellow 
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As manufactured, inspected and graded 
by us will meet every demand for 
quality and price. 

Carloads or less together with 
Cypress Sash, open and glazed. 


Our new Pocket Size Catalog 
should be on your desk—its free. 









































Zaps TERS 





WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 





and can ship rough or dressed 
White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 


bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
’ OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Address all correspondence to — ELLIJAY, GEORGIA, 














We Want Orders for Four Cars: 
RED OAK PILING 


Lengths 18’ to 48’, diameter at butt 13” to 
14” at top 9” to 10” 


Missouri Stock. 


Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co. 


| DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Can ship quick. 














eee, WANTED —™ 
FACTORY LUMBER 








Western Pine, Spruce—Yellow Pine 
Yellow Cypress—Hardwoods. 
EARLE RANDALL, 


Wholesale and Commi: 
313 Putnam Bldg., DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
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Finest 








Long Leaf Pine Timber 
In the World 


Band Sawed Steam Kiln Dried Lumber 


from Kinder, Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana 











PERFECT MACHINE WORK 





Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. — 


MANUFACTURERS 


Sales Office, SHREVEPORT_ LOUISIANA. 





Everything 
for the 
Yard Trade 





Bright Shortleaf Finish 
Long Leaf Dimension 


Prompt Shipments-- Uniform Grades. 


4 S. & W. M. Rice Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers, HOUSTON, TEXAS. J 

















ROBERT L. ANDRES 
Idaho White Pine and 
Western Pine Lumber 
FACTORY LUMBER A SPECIALTY. 


Office, 1404 Fisher Bidg., 
Tel. Harrison-7393. CHICAGO 
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‘RK ANS A’ 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
and Hardwoods 


SPARKMAN MILL & LUMBER CO., Little Rock, Ark. 


Wanted 


E.F.Nebon LamberCo, LCllow Pine, Cypress 
Wholesalers , Coast Products & Shingles 


Worcester, - 


fel wi, f= JAA es 


PINE, CYPRESS AND HARDWOODS 




















Good Mill Connections 
for 























o. mber Manufacturers’ Agents on a Commission Basis 


SOUTHERN MILL CONNECTIONS WANTED. 42 Churce St. REW MAYER, COM. “£4 


LUMBER CO. 








R. E. Wood Lumber Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers Southern Hardwoods 











JOHN P. HARPER 
Explorer 
Timber Cruises 
2715 State Street, - - LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 











WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 21.—There is not a _ large 
amount of dry lumber in the Memphis territory or else 
where in the hardwood producing sections of the Missis 
sippi Valley. Lumbermen are hopeful, however, that 
they will be able to secure enough stock with which to 
fill their engagements. 

J. W. Wheeler & Co., Madison, Ark., have taken ad 
vantage ot their recent inability to operate their plant 
to make extensive improvements therein. The capacity, 
which was formerly 40,000 feet, has been increased to 
practically 55,000 feet. 

A number of prominent lumbermen will leave Memphis 
with the party from the business men’s club, which will 
make a tour of Central America and visit the Panama Canal 
Included among those who have made reservations are: 
Frank May, of May Brothers; J. T. Willingham, of the 
Memphis Coffin Co.; 8S. B. Anderson, of the Anderson-Tully 
Co., and M. H. Brown, of the Mark H. Brown Lumber Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Gary, and Mr. and Mrs. George Fos 
ter, of Mellen, Wis., will leave February 8 for a trip to 
Panama and other points of interest. Mr. Gary is vic 
president and general manager of the Baker Lumber Co., of 
furrell, Ark., and is also one of the principal stockholders 
in the Grenshaw-Gary Lumber Co. (Inc.) This trip was 
arranged before*the tour of the Business Men’s Club was 
planned. 

Phe John M, Woods Lumber Co., the Dudley Lumber Co 

und the Gayoso Lumber Co. have all sent checks to the 
liremen’s relief association fund in recognition of the splen- 
did work done by the tire department in extinguishing the 
flames in the lumber shed of the Woods company. Thi 
Gayoso and the Dudley Lumber Co.’s yards are located near 
the Woods company’s plant. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 21.—The lumber trade locally 
was curtailed last week as a result of the submerging of 
some plants here by the high waters from the Cumber 
land River. The river has returned to its banks now, 
however, and damages to local plants and lumberyards 
resulting from the floods, as reported last week, will be 
repaired at once. The tone of the market continues 
satistactory, with demands active and numerous inquiries 
coming in from buyers. Advices from the upper river 
section are that some of the rafts of logs have been 
washed away and the logs seattered by the high waters. 
The high tide will bring heavy receipts of logs to this 
market now that the river is again within its banks and 
the rafts can be controlled. 

There is general prosperity to railroad trafic through 
out this territory. Much of this activity, as : menace 
by the railroad men, is due to shipments ot lumber and 
logs. Practically all available cars are in prompt de 
mand. 

Building permits reported for December in the 97 
largest cities of the country show that Nashville stands 
fourth in the percentage of gain in construction work. 
During December the totals given in this record show 
19 permits for Nashville at a valuation of $148,690, 











VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

St. Louris, Mo., Jan. 21.—Weather conditions up to 
Within the last day or two were anything but favorable 
to the hardwood business. During the last day or two, 
however, conditions have been much better and con 
siderable business has been done. Dry stocks in the 
producing territory are still exceptionally low in spite 
of the fact that mills were kept in steady operation 
when they could work. 


Trade Notes. 


W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason Lumber 
Co.. says there are plenty of buyers and everybody seems 
short of dry lumber. J. S. Garetson, who has been on the 


Pacitic coast several weeks, returned home last Saturday 
morning. 

_ Joseph Hafner, of the Hafner Manufacturing Co., says 
inquiries for odd sizes are not coming in as freely as they 
should but the demand for stock sizes is fair. 

_E. W. Blumer, sales manager of the Lothman Cypress 
Co., left for the factory at Oshkosh, Wis., last week and 
from there will go on a selling trip to the East. The com- 
pany had a small fire at its Oshkosh plant a few days 
igo and two dry kilns were destroyed. 

Thomas E. Powe, of the Powe Lumber Co., states that 
inquiries are coming in well and a good volume of business 
is being booked. 

I. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., reports orders coming in at a lively rate 
for nearly every item on the hardwood list, especially oak 
and gum. 


Ed Quelmalz, of the Henry Quelmalz Lumper & Manufac 
turing Co., reports that business is holding up well. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 21.—Receipts are very en- 
couraging and as demand has slackened lumbermen are 
fast getting into a good position to take care of the 
expected heavy early spring business. All branches of 
the industry are in healthy condition and the best- posted 
lumbermen are encouraged over the future. The activity 
of the factory trade all over this section is remarkable 
for the time of year. Box manufacturers have been 
very busy and are calling fcr almost any kind of suit- 
able low-grade hardwood. ‘ 


Both band mills of the Kentucky Lumber Co. at Burn- 
side and Williamsburg are running full time, and President 
stg ita that the output will be increased as much 
as possibDlie. 

Fred Mowbray, of Mowbray & Robinson, states that their 
three mills at Quicksand and Irvine, Ky., are being pushed 
to the limit and that the supply of logs on hand is adequate 
for a long run. 

Charles Duhlweber, of the John Duhlweber Lumber Co., 
states that he has never seen business so heavy for the time 
of the year or prospects so bright. 

The Johns-Mowbray-Nelson Co., one of the newest combi- 
nations of bustling young lumbermen, is doing a fine busi- 
ness. It is handling the output of several band mills. 

Edward Barber, of the Howard & Barber Lumber Co., 


states that the export trade is as good as he has seen 
for some time and that domestic business was excellent a 
lust year, especially during the latter part. 





IN THE SHADOW OF OLD LOOKOUT. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan, 21.—Business is affording ; 
very good market on plain and quartered oak, poplar an 
chestnut, with a small movement that utilizes all the 
spare cedar and walnut. Local box business is goo 
and the furniture manufacturing end of the trade m« 
dium. The concerns here operating pine and shingle 
look for a good business in February and March. 

It is estimated that at the close of the present seaso: 
8,000,000 feet of logs will have been rafted into Chatta 
nooga down the Tennessee River. The receipts up to thi 
present time have reached the total of 2,000,000 feet 
and another 1,000,000 feet is expected to arrive this 
week. The majority of the logs up to the present hav: 
come from the Tennessee River waters, between Chatta 
nooga and Kingston, and from the Clinch and Emery 
Rivers. Almost 5,000 feet of logs were lost recently, 
when the boom on Emery River broke because of the 
high water. Only scattered rafts have been recovered. 

The Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Association is carry 
ing in its down-town building an elaborate line of mann 
factured products. ‘The G. H. EVans Lumber Co. is 
exhibiting hardwoods of all grades and classes. The 
Wilhams & Voris Lumber Co. has a large section illus 
trating quartered oak. The Lookout Planing Mills are 
showing building materials and doors. The J. M. Card 
Lumber Co. has an exhibit of different sizes and grades 
and lumber and a log from the old Chickamauga battle 
field containing numerous bullets. The King Baxter 
Lumber Co. is exhibiting building material and fancy 
scroll work. The MeLain Lumber Co. shows four large 
pieces of lumber; one, poplar plank 238 inches in width. 
The Chattanooga Lumber Co. shows cabinet work, doors 
and hardwood floors. The Acme Box Co. shows crates 
and wooden boxes of different sizes. 

Louis Beyer and associates have organized a plant to 
manufacture cedar slats for the making of pencils at Alton 
Park, a suburb of Chattanooga The plant will have a 
eapacity of several cars a month 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 
BRISTOL, VA.-TENN., Jan. 21.—Trade is brisk and 
indications are that it will continue so during the re 
mainder of the winter and during the spring, due to the 
improved market and the consequent activity of the 


mills. The Norfolk & Western, Virginia & Southwestern 


and Southern Railways have given notice that they will 
put into effect a tariff reducing the milling-in-transit 
rate the latter part of this month. Bristol lumbermen 
recently got a favorable decision from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in their suit to compel a reduc 
tion of the charge. It was reduced from 2 cents to 1% 
cents a hundred and the railroads were ordered to make 
restitution to the lumbermen for the overcharge. 

Dr. C. S. Aldrich, of Johnson City, Tenn., was a vis 
itor in Bristol this week. He is president of the Caro 
lina Spruce Co., which is erecting a large band mill near 
Pensacola, N. C. Over $75,000 is being spent in the 
development which Dr. Aldrich’s company has under- 
taken. The lumber will be shipped out over the Black 
Mountain road to the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Rail 
way. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 20.—Activity prevails in every 
branch of the Jumber trade in and about Columbus. 
Dealers and manufacturers are buying stocks more rap- 
idly and prices on every grade and variety are well 
maintained. Indications are bright for active building 
operations in the spring and as a result retailers are 
stocking up on yellow pine, hardwoods and cypress. 

John R. Gobey of John R. Gobey & Co., H. R. Allen of 
H. R. Allen & Co., and H. D. Brasher of the H. D. Brasher 
Lumber Co. have returned from buying trips in the yellow 
pine section of the South. They are united in saying that 
stocks are hard to get and prices are high 

John R. Gobey of the concern bearing his name says the 
volume of business is good and advances are expected in 
yellow pine. Manufacturers show no disposition to take 
orders for future delivery. If. R. Allen reports a fair 
demand with stocks light. H. D. Brasher says shipments 
are coming out better now and stocks are still scarce. 
Demand is good for yellow pine items. 

Secretary Benbow, of the Sowers-Leach Lumber Co., 
reports a fair demand for lumber with the weather the 
principal drawback to a more active demand. Prices are 
well maintained. 

‘, Everson Powell, of the Powell Lumber Co., reports a 
good volume of business with prices still good. 

A delegation of Columbus lumbermen left early in the 
week to attend the annual meeting of the Ohio retailers’ 
association at Cleveland. In the party were John R. 
Gobey, M. A. Hayward, D. W. Kerr, V. P. Landon, H. D. 
Brasher and a number of others. 

Edward Giesy, of H. H. Giesy & Bros., says the situation 
is eenanee with’ prices strong. 

J. A. Ford, of the Imperial Lumber Co., says prices are 
firm and shipments are as good as could be expected. 

Rk. W. Horton, sales manager for the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., says the general list of hardwoods is moving well with 
prices ruling high. There was an advance of $1 a thousand 
in all sizes and grades of hemlock. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 22.—A number of local hard- 
wood men attended the annual convention of the Indiana 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association in Indianapolis, 
Ind., last week. They inciuded: 

Edward L. Davis, of the Edward L. Davis Lumber Co. ; 
T. M. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons; R. F. Smith, of the 
Ohio River Sawmill Co., and P. G. Booker and Stuart R. 
Cecil, of the Booker-Cecil Co. 


The State forestry board met at Frankfort last Sat- 
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rday, and made plans for the establishment of a 
ivsery early in the spring. It will be located in either 
|ouisville or Covington. 

\n important woodworking industry is being estab 
shed in Louisville by R. S. Hill, formerly with th 
eckwith Organ Co., of this city. He has purchased a 
factory building in Highland Park, a suburb, and is 
istalling motor-driven woodworking equipment with the 
dea of turning out 4,000 organs a year. The American 
Woodworking Machinery Co, is putting in the equip 
nent. 

George S. Chowning, of Shelbyville, president of the 
iventucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, has been 
lected president of the Shelby County Business Men’s 
\ssociation, recently organized, 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LirrLe Rock, Ark., Jan. 20.—The Eagle Pencil Co., 
vhich now operates a factory at Springfield, Mo., has 
announced that the plant will be closed as soon as the 
present supply of pencil cedar has been worked up. 

The Harrison Lumber Co., at Harrison, has installed 
nachinery for the manufacture of all kinds of building 
material, including doors, sashes, grill work, ete., and 
vill later add machinery for the manufacture of man 
tels, decorative work, ete. This is due to the impetus 
given building activity in Harrison by the removal of the 
Missouri & North Arkansas railway shops to that city. 
\W. J. Meyers, president of the People’s Bank, is presi 
lent of the lumber company. 

An increase of 100 men is to be made in the force at 
the Bodeaw Lumber Co.’s mills at Stamps, according to 
eport, the increase being occasioned by the enlarged 
wtivities of the company. The plant has a daily 
apacity of 300,000 feet. 

The sawmill and residence of Charles Bailey, on Ili 
nois River, near Russellville, was destroyed when the 
big dam on the river gave way a few days ago. 

The plant of the Oak Leaf Sawmill Co., at Stroud, has 
heen closed on account of exhausting the supply of tim 
her, and will be removed to Monroe, La. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, Micu., Jan. 20.—The Cadillac Turpentine 
Co, is piling up something like 1,500 cords of stumps 
mits grounds adjacent to its plant and the stumps are 
still coming in at the rate of 40 cords a day. This will 
continue as long as sleighing permits. The company 
will begin operations early in the spring. 

Weather conditions in northern Michigan, January 17, 
were what might be expected April 1. The thermometer 
registered 54 degrees above zero and as a result sleigh- 
ing is gone, and over 800 teams who have been hauling 
wood and logs are idle. 


William W. Mitchell, wife and daughter left Tuesday for 
1 four or six weeks stay in the South. They will spend 
most of the time in Augusta, Ga 

Frank J. Cobbs. wife and son have gone to Los Angeles, 
Cal, for the winter. 

Ifenry sallou, general manager for Cobbs & Mitchell 
(Inc.) and his wife and daughter, Miss Dora, left Cadillac 
last week for an extended trip to the West Indies. They 
sail from New York the 23rd on the steamship Woltke, 
touching many of the famous West Indies resorts, return- 
ing to New York City the latter part of February. They 
expect to visit New York, Washington and other points of 
interest and to return home soon after Mareh 1. 

J. ©. Knox, seeretary of the Michigan Hardwood Manu 
facturers’ Association, has been in Chicag looking after 
the interests of the members of that association in the Pa 
cific coust rate case, from Lower Peninsula of Michigan to 
Pacific coast rate points. It is expected that the lower 
Michigan shippers will be allowed a refund on basis of an 
SO-cent rate from all lower Michigan points to VPacifi: 
coast terminals, 

A change for the better is noted in the condition of Fred 
A. Diggins, who has been critically ill with grip, which de- 
veloped into pneumonia and afterward affected his heart. 
Specialists from Grand Rapids and Chicago have been 
called in the case and it is a great relief to Mr. Diggins 
friends here that he is improving. 








WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

Burra.o, N. Y., Jan, 22.—The Emporium Lumber Co. 
has shut down its Keating Summit mill for want of logs, 
but will get another lot as soon as there is snow enough 
to draw them. The mill will saw out next spring and 
there is talk of removal to the Adirondacks. 

A. J. Chestnut is preparing to go to Florida in a few 
days and will try this time to see what comforts can be 
tound on the Gulf Coast side of that State. 

T. Kerr is spending an extra amount of time at his 
Pennsylvania mills on account of the large demand for 
hemlock. 

M. M. Wali lately appeared before Gov. Sulzer at Albany, 
aus president of the Automobile Club of Buffalo, to advocate 
supervision of State roads by efficient engineers. 

The yard of T. Sullivan «& Co, has lately been handling 
a large stock of brown ash and from present indications 
the whole yard supply will) be turned over within two 
months. 

O. EY Yeager states that the hardwood trade has opened 
up well this month. It is no trouble to sell a number «. 
lines of stock, the chief difficulty being in having the lumber 
to deliver 





WOOD VALUE OF CACTI. 

Speaking of the wood value of cacti the Department of 
Agriculture, in a recent bulletin, says: 

For the most part all cactus plants are composed of soft, 
water-laden tissue but the axis of the plant is composed of 
xn woody core, which in some species makes considerable 
development, especially in opuntia and the large species of 
cereus, This woody portion is always more or less porous 
and usually of an open, lacelike structure, so that it is of 
little value compared with other woods. Nevertheless, it 
is used to some extent in the manufacture of ornaments and 
rustic work, but more for its curious structure than for any 
real value the wood may possess. Some of the cylindrical 
forms of opuntia yield rather grotesque and ornamental 


walking canes, as do also a few of the slender-growing 


columnar species of cereus. ‘These forms also furnish wood 
for rustic picture frames, ornamental pincushions, trays, 


inkwell stands and the like. To limited extent the wood of 
the taller growing species forms niaterial in the shape of 


poles for the construction of fences and temporary huts. 





CANADIAN TRADE NEWS | 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orrawa, ON'., Jan. 21.—That Canadian timber limits 
will greatly advance in price is the view taken by local 
lumbermen of the result of legislation before the United 
States Congress to admit lumber duty free. It is 
thought, however, that it will make more difference to 
the Pacific coast than eastern Canada. The duty on 
rough lumber is $1.25, a reduction of 75 cents a thou 
sand feet having been made two years ago. On dressed 
lumber it runs as high as $2.75 in proportion to the 
number of sides planed, etc. 

The annual meeting of the Mexican Mahogany & Rub 
ber Corporation (Ltd.) was held recently and among 
directors elected were: Charles EK. Read, of Ottawa; 
James Playfair, of Midland, Ont.; H. W. Richardson, 
of Kingston, Ont.; Martin Grahame, of Toronto, and 
others. The corporation is said to own 300,000 acres 
of high-grade Tabasco mahogany, known as the Schindler 
limit, in southern Mexico. 

The Fort Frances plant of the Alexander Bruce Co. 
has begun operation in the preservation of railway ties. 
The company is turning out about 3,500 preserved ties 
per day and this number will shortly be increased to 
8,000. 

According to the report of the Canadian trade com- 
missioner at Buenos Aires, Argentina, to the Trade and 
Commerce Department, large quantities of pine and 
spruce are being exported from the Maritime Provinces 
to the River Plate, complaints as to the quality of the 
wood being few. 

The figures ‘showing the exports of lumber and other 
lumber products from the Ottawa consular district dur- 
ing 1912 have just been issued and are as follows: 

Ash, $4,889.01 ; basswood, $2,450.69 : hemlock, $59,707.75 ; 
$93,464.09 > pickets. $29,681.29; railway ties, $4, 
red pine, $20,127.06: shingles, $42,072.45 > spruce 
spruce plank. $6,404.11: telegraph and tele 


phone poles, $9,757.73: white pine, 3$1,768.640.85 >) news 
print, $865,533.08 ; ground wood pulp, $417,520.02. 












rhis indicates a considerable reduction in the export 
ot ash, basswood, lath, railway ties, spruce plank and 
telegraph and telephone poles, but an increase in that 
of red pine, hemlock and spruce over preceding years. 
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AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

ToRONTO, ONT., Jan. 20.—Lumber is moving more 
actively than is usual at this season, the principal demand 
being for the lower grades of pine and hemlock. As the 
latter in many sizes is practically unobtainable, spruce is 
arriving in large quantities as a substitute and has re- 
cently advanced in price $1 a thousand feet. The 
medium grades of pine are quiet. Hardwoods are sell- 
ing freely, with prices firm. Camp operations have been 
retarded somewhat by the unseasonably mild weather and 
the absence of snow. 

Poplar for pulp-making is being shipped from the 
Temiskaming district to a paper and pulp mill in Johns- 
town, Pa., where it is treated by a new chemical process, 
which renders it more valuable for paper making than by 
the usual methods. The price paid the settlers is $4 a 
cord, 

J. E. Walsh, transportation manager of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, will shortly leave for Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, to attend the sittings of the interstate com- 
mission dealing with the proposed increase in railway 
charges on lumber from south of the Ohio to Canadian 
destinations, 
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FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 

VANcoUVER, B. C., Jan. 20.—This season, although 
higher wages than last year are offered, the required 
number of loggers are not forthcoming, and last week 
Peter Lund, of the Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Co., had 
to make a personal trip to Calgary to get as many as 
he could. 

Notwithstanding the large amount of timber cut dur- 
ing last year, prices for logs are stiff at $7.50, $10 and 
$13, with little prospect of reduction. Shingle bolts are 
up from $5.50 to $6, while selected cedar logs are quoted 
at $13. Poor cedar is practically unmarketable. 

That business is good is shown by the orders taken 
by George P. Challenger, managing director of the Re 
liance Sash & Door Co., Vancouver, during a_ recent 
business trip to the prairies. He has now an aggregate 
of 285 ears of stock, 210 fir and 75 cedar, which will 
keep his plant going for a year. 

Capt. C. H. DeBeck has purchased the plant of the 
Royal City Mills at New Westminster from the B. C. 
Mills Timber & Trading Co., and will operate a cedar 
sawmill and shingle mill under the name of the Royal 
City Shingle & Lumber Co. He has a new site on the 
Great Northern Railway. 

Fred W. Bearman, former Alberta representative of 
the North Pacific Lumber Co. (Ltd.), has joined George 
M. Madden in the Apez Lumber Co., Vancouver. 

A new foreign shipping mill will be the Canadian 
Pacific Lumber Co.’s plant at Alberni. The necessary 
wharf is now being built. 

That trade in general must have been very good is 
indicated by the fact that foreign shipments of lumber 
from British Columbia materially diminished in 1912, 
and yet mills were going day and night. Figures to 
hand are only those of the Hastings mill, but that is 
the principal shipper. In 1912 its export amounted to 
20,975,184 feet, compared with 30,805,113 feet in 1911, 
and 34,677,385 feet in 1910. Seventeen ships Joaded last 
year, four to the United Kingdom, six to Australia, one 
to Mexico, two to South America, two to Suva, and two 
to South Africa, 
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ENTRAL 
OAL AND 
OKE 


O. 





Long and Shortleaf 


YELLOW 
PINE 


Annual Capacity 
200,000,000 Feet. 








Red Cedar Shingles 
Fir, Spruce and White Pine Lumber 


Lowest Prices C istent with 
Good Grades and Good Service 











Western Lumber and Shingle Dept. 


Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 


KANSAS CITY—L. V. GRAHAM, Mgr.—SEATTLE 





















G. X. Wendling, Pres. R.M. Cross, Vice-Pres. H. Nathan, Sec. & Treas* 


Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 





— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — BRANCHES: 
Douglas Fir Lumber st sen a 
Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles |. sic. Washington. 
California Redwood Lumber, Henry Bldg. 
Siding and Shingles prema 
“ec eg? ecurity B’ x 
Celebrated Weed Quality Salt Lake City, Utah 
California White Pine Doors and Sash Judge Bldg. 





General Office: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flood Building. 


Southwestern Sales Office : 
Kansas City, 
715 R. A. Long Building. 
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W.E. THOMAS LUMBER CO. 


= KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


= YELLOW PINE, FIR, CEDAR, SPRUCE, E 

= RED CEDAR SHINGLES, WHITE PINE DOORS & SASH, = 
> CALIFORNIA REDWOOD, RED & WHITE CEDAR POSTS, 

= CYPRESS, OAK, PORCH COLUMNS. 








Representing ONLY the Best Mills. 





LUMBER SHED wen Ry Hated scrved —— 
CONSTRUCTION of tumber shed plians, views, shed anc 


yard conveniences. Covers all phases 
of shed construction. Bound in canvas. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co. 


3100 Hall Street. 
(Successors to PLUMMER LUMBER CO.) 


Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 


Specialty: — Cypress, Poplar, Ash, Oak. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 
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In Business More Than Half a Century. 
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Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
148 Carroll Street. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


AND THE CELEBRATED R d c 
ST. FRANCIS RIVER e um 
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: Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 
_ HARDWOODS AND | 
| MAHOGANY 
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American Forest Co. 


CAPITAL STOCK $650,000 


Oak, Ash, Gum, Cypress, Elm | 


{ Portland, Ark. 
—_ ~ Empire, Ark. 
| Hittville, Ark. 


We manufacture and Sell Our 
Own Stock Exclusively. 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer, Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALFS § 1811-1814 Wright Bidg. GIDEON, MO. 


OFFICE + ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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- §.000,000 Ft. at St. Louis. 
, a _ 2 3,000,000 Ft. at New Orleans. 
mmediate Shipment / 2 000,000 Ft. at Benton, Ark. | 


OAK, WALNUT, CYPRESS, 
ASH, POPLAR, CHERRY, 
BIRCH, MAHOGANY, MAPLE. 


| —WRITE FOR PRICES— 
'American Hardwood Lumber Co. 
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WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 21.—Aeccording to the annual 
report of the collector of customs, receipts and ship- 
ments for the port of Milwaukee and subports Kenosha, 
Racine, Port Washington, Sheboygan, Manitowoc, Ke- 
waunee, Two Rivers, Sturgeon Bay and Green Bay 
showed a decrease during 1912 as compared with the 
previous year of 600 vessels and 685,650 tons. 

The shortage of dry stocks is causing considerable 
anxiety, especially in the hardwood field. The sash and 
door and various woodworking concerns are in the mar- 
ket, while some fine orders are being placed by the fur- 
niture and implement manufacturers. The implement 
plants here and at various points about the State are 
running overtime. Jobbers say that in most cases they 
are meeting with trouble in securing delivery of dry 
stocks and buyers are forced to wait their turn. While 
stocks of northern hardwoods are light, the shortage in 
both plain and quartered oak is even more serious. 
Southern concerns are holding out for prices that seem 
to be stiff, but buyers here in most cases generally pay 
the figure. Birch and maple are probably the most active 
in northern woods, but stocks in these lines are ab- 
normally low. 








The Hardwood Products Co., of Neenah, recently held its 
annual meeting and elected the following officers: President, 
W. C. Wing; vice president, D. L. Kimberly ; secretary, C. B. 
Clark, and treasurer, E. D. Beals. 

The East Troy Lumber Co. of East Troy held its annual 
meeting recently and elected the following officers: Presi 
dent, Frank Durfee; vice president, O. W. Zinn; secretary. 
and treasurer, C. A. Thompson; directors, R. J. Lacey and 
’. A. Mulaney. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIS., Jan. 20.—Logging is the most 
important operation in Wisconsin at this period, and 
sales or shipments of lumber take secondary place. There 
is scarcely any snow, a thaw last week having melted it, 
but the water froze without running off, forming the 
very best bottom for sleighing. 

Large logging camps are having no trouble, and, in 
fact, conditions could not be better for them. Small 
loggers, as well as farmers, who use the turnpike road 
for hauling, are very much hampered by the lack of 
snow and are doing very little work. There is almost 
certain to be a shortage of logs in many districts, with 
maybe a surplus in others. Jobbers are making contracts 
with the mills for their new stocks of lumber. Prices 
are a little advanced over those of 1912, not as much 
on maple and basswood as on birch and elm. These 
woods show decided gains in price. 

Hemlock logs are bringing about $10 at mil! or track, 
which is $2 to $3 above last year. The pulp mills are 
not making any special efforts to get hemlock, and the 
opinion of well-posted lumbermen is that the pulp mills 
are going to wake up before long to a decided scarcity 
of hemlock, when prices may advance. 

Shipments of lumber in any grade, kind or thickness 
are steady and fully up to the abilities of the mills to 
supply the stock and cars to load in. These have been 
getting scarce again lately. Assortments of lumber are 
much broken and the fact is there is little on hand. 
Another month’s shipments will reduce dry stocks to the 
lowest point known for years. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, Wis., Jan. 21.—While conditions continue 
good for cutting and decking timber in the woods, they 
are not very good for hauling. Over 200 carloads of 
logs are being brought into Marinette and Menominee 
daily. In another week the height of the rail hauling 
season will be reached and over 300 carloads will be 
received daily. 

Some sales of hemlock at good prices have been made 
and some hardwood is moving. Many grades of soft 
woods and more of hardwood have been cleaned out. 
The mines are buying considerable at the present and 
railroads are also in the market actively. 


The new chemical plant of the Cliffs Chemical Co., of 
Goodman, Marinette County, began operations this week. 
Sen. Isaac Stephenson, of this city, and Grant Stephenson, 
his son, of Wells, Mich., are interested in the company, to- 
gether with the Goodman Lumber Co., of Goodman, and 
other men with lumber interests. 

Andrew Bjorkman, Festus C. Cole and Isaac Unger, of 
Iron Mountain, Mich., have been appointed a committee by 
the Commercial Club of Iron Mountain to visit wooden- 
ware factories in Wisconsin with the view of building such 
au factory in Iron Mountain if the committee report is 
favorable. 

The sawmill of the W. H. Rogers Lumber Co. at Nash- 
ville has started the winter season’s sawing, and will run 
continuously until next September. 

J. C. Knox, of Cadillac, Mich., secretary of the Michigan 
Ilardwood Manufacturing Association, who has been on a 
tour of inspection through the upper part of the Lower 
Peninsula of Michigan, says the last year has been a pros- 
perous one for Michigan lumbermen; that yard stocks have 
been depleted, old stocks well cleaned up, and that every 
piece of available dry timber has found a ready market. 
H[e says the outlook for 1913 is very favorable. 

The Connor Land & Lumber Co., of Laona, Wis., has 700 
men on its pay roll this winter and the Flanner-Steger Co.. 
of Blackwell, in the same district, has 350. From Long 
Lake, Wis.. southward on the line of the North Western it is 
estimated that 100,000,000 feet of timber will be cut this 
winter. 





WISCONSIN LOGGING CONDITIONS. 
WAUSAU, WISs., Jan. 22.—The thaw of last week 
played havoc with hauling in the central part of the 
state and reports from farther north indicate that con- 
ditions there are little better. Loggers have cut hun 
dreds of millions of feet and these logs are on skids in 
the woods awaiting favorable conditions for transporta- 


tion to the mills or railroads. Loggers and jobbers with 
short hauls have an advantage, although the cost o! 
maintaining ice roads has been large. 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 21.—The third week in January 
finds the large millwork factories in the Fox River Valley 
unusually busy with future orders. This situation is 
due, not only to volume, but also to the consistent ad 
vance in price of their product. The Hardwood Prod 
uets Co., of Neenah, which began operation as an ex 
clusive veneer door factory in the fall of 1909, report 
steady increase in the sale of its specialty. 


S. Staunton Foote, sales manager of the recently organ 
ized Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md., conferred with 
the officials of the Morgan company in this city last 
week. Mr. Foote gave it as his opinion that conditions 
have been favorable among jobbers in Baltimore. 

Edgar Goldthorpe, for many years associated with thi 
R. MeMillen Co., this city, has been placed in charge o/ 
the Chicago district. 

Byron E. Jones, formerly of the Cream City Sash & Doo; 
Co., Milwaukee, and more recently with the Paine Lumbei 
Co., of this city, has joined the sales force of the R 
MeMillen Co. 

The Foster-Lothman mills have resumed operations, fo! 
lowing a shutdown due to a recent fire in the dry kilns 


MICHIGAN 














THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SAGINAW, MICH., Jan. 21.—Some snow 
has fallen during the week, but the temperature is not 
low enough to make logging satisfactory. 

The plant of W. D. Young & Co. is being operated 
with a full crew and full time. Last year the firm 
manufactured 380,087 feet of pine, 7,490,498 feet of 
hemloek, and 14,656,751 feet of hardwood lumber, a 
total output of 22,527,336 feet. 

Milling operations on the Mackinaw division between 
Bay City and Cheboygan are gradually closing down. 
Much of the timber left is coming to Bay City to be 
manufactured, and many of the small plants have ex 
hausted their timber supply and have gone out of ex 
istence. John Tolfree, formerly a big operator at West 
Branch, is now a member of the Diamond Lumber Co.. 
operating at Green Bay. L. Jensen, who operated a mill 
at Salling many years, has built a mill and is operating 
it at Ewen, upper Michigan. One of the big concerns 
left on the line is the Henry Stephens Lumber Co., of 
Waters. This concern manufactured last year 9,978,306 
feet of pine, 6,978,646 feet of hemlock, and 4,835,154 
feet of hardwood lumber, making a total of 21,792,106 
feet. The plant also turned out 7,977,700 pieces of lath. 

R. M. Boyd, of the Booth & Boyd Lumber Co., of 
Saginaw, says the company handled last year about the 
same volume of business as in previous years, the last 
six months being exceptionally good as to prices particu 
larly. 

The Batchelor Timber Co., of Saginaw, operating a 
sawmill and heading plant at West Branch, last year 
manufactured 15,000 feet of pine, 2,388,000 feet of hem 
lock, and 6,500,000 feet of hardwood lumber, making a 
total of 8,903,000 feet. Also 475,000 pieces of lath. 

At Vanderbilt last year Yuill Bros. manufactured 
150,000 feet of pine, 2,800,000 of hemlock, and 20,000 
feet of hardwood lumper; also 10,000,000 pieces of lath. 

Ross & Wentworth, of Bay City, who a year ago pur- 
chased the sawmill of the Campbell-Brown Lumber Co., 
experienced a good year’s business in 1912 and the con 
ditions for continued prosperity are regarded as favor 
able. The firm manufactured 953,201 feet of pine, 6, 
597,189 feet of hemlock, and 7,687,004 feet of hardwood 
lumber, a total output of 15,137,394 feet; also 4,000,000 
pieces of lath. 








@ FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND RApiIps, MIcH., Jan. 21.—Grand Rapids lumber 
men look for a rise of $1 a thousand on hemlock soon. It 
is expected that the increase will be staved off until after 
the midwinter meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manu 
facturers’ Association at Detroit, January 24. When, 
at the convention, the reports are read and the fact real- 
ized that the dry stock of hemlock is utterly exhausted, 
and that the green stock has been cut into to some 
extent, the raise will be inevitable. 

Building activities, so far as actual construction is 
concerned, are slow, but the architects are being swamped 
with plans and the outlook is rosy. 

The Grand Rapids & Northwestern Railroad, the so- 
called Butters line, from Grand Rapids to Ludington, 
it is stated, will be built this season. The road, to be 
95 miles long, will come into Grand Rapids over the 
Grand Trunk to the Michigan Street station. 

Horace Foote, sales manager for the Nichols & Cox 
Lumber Co., returned from Washington last week, where 
he attended the hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and says that Grand Rapids lumbermen 
may soon expect a favorable decision rom the commission. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


DetTRoIT, MicH., Jan. 22.—One thing is certain, say 
dealers, namely, that prices on all grades of lumber, with 
the possible exception of white pine, which is plentiful 
despite the belief that it is becoming scarce, are going 
to be higher during the coming season than they were 
last year. Hardwood has advanced 10 to 30 per cent. at 
mill points, and hemlock has gone up about $3. 

A peculiar condition in connection with the supply and 
demand is that buyers are fixing the prices rather than 
the sellers, this because of the eagerness with which the 
buyers are seeking supplies. 
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The Detroit police have been asked to make a search 
or Charles Dumars, a wealthy lumberman of Lapanto, 
\rk., who has been mysteriously missing since December, 
i912, when he sold his business and left, saying he was 
voing to Little Rock. His two brothers, John, of 354 
(ireen Avenue, Detroit, and Moses D., of Fair Haven, 
say no word has been received of him since he went 
away from Lapanto. His wife has been traveling about 
‘he country, in an effort to locate him. 

J. ©. Sehofield, of the Paine Lumber Co., and the fol- 
owing lumbermen recently made a trip to Oshkosh, Wis., 
vhere they made an inspection of the Paine company ’s 
sash and door plant, one of the largest on the continent: 
Charles Meagher and James Hannon, of the Restrick Lumber 
Co., Detroit; Wilfrid and LeRoy Leitch, of the Grace Har- 
wor Lumber Co., Detroit; Walter Piggott, Windsor, Ont. ; 
William Conklin, Kingsville, Ont.; A. A. Smith, of the 
Goodsell Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio; E. D. Hazard, of Stiles 
ros., and L. M. Spears, of C. A. Spears & Son, Grand 
Rapids, and Mr. DeLaplante, of George IF’. Sowerby, Buffalo. 
the party spent two days inspecting the plant and was 
royally entertained. 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, MICH., Jan. 20.—Fred Terwilliger and 
rank Cleveland are logging east of Floodwood, where 
they own 14 forties and expect to cut about 700,000 
feet of timber this season. The timber has been sold 
to the I. Stephenson Co. and will be sawed at Wells. 

The National Pole Co., of Escanaba, has large crews 
working along the Soo Line and also the Metropolitan 
branch of the North Western. Charles Valley, of Nor- 
way, is opening logging operations on the Menominee 
River. A. Geldmeyer, of Norway, is logging on the 
Menominee. Frank Whitlock, of Wausaukee, Wis., is 
cutting 2,000,000 feet of timber near Randville for the 
J. W. Wells Lumber Co., of Menominee. 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 22.—Logging camps report 
that the thaw of last week played havoe with roads, and 
is likely to result in a decreased production of pine logs 
and also of cedar products. Large operators with good 
ice roads are not hampered, as cold weather has re- 
turned, but those depending on the snow for hauling 
are in a bad way. Labor conditions have improved 
somewhat, but a good many camps have been handi- 
capped by a scarcity of men, and a reduced output of 
logs in Minnesota seems certain to be the outcome of 
the current season. 

Ray W. Jones, formerly a well-known Minnesota lum- 
berman and lieutenant governor of the State for four 
years, now general manager of the British-American 
Timber Co., with headquarters in Seattle, was in Min- 
neapolis from Saturday to Monday and conferred with 
Minnesota stockholders in the company. Speaking of 
the free lumber agitation, he said that his company does 
not eare anything about it. 

He said taking off the duty will not make any appre- 
ciable difference in lumber prices. The lumber price is a 
question of geographical location, and the duty bears a very 
small relation to it. 




















IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, MINN., Jan, 22.—Orders from the yard trade 
are not coming in very freely as yet, although inquiries 
from some sections are fairly numerous. Considerable 
buying of sizable blocks of stock has been done during 
the last few weeks by wholesale dealers and others, and 
several sales of considerable size have been made against 
the coming season’s cut. 

Representatives of a number of outside concerns have 
visited Cloquet recently in search of stock for the coming 
season’s requirements and without exception report 
prospects as being very favorable to an active trade 
for some months to come. 

January shipments so far have been of good volume 
and are considerably ahead of the same month of last 
year. Shipments represent a fair average of stock, or 
better, as stocks of low-grade lumber are at a minimum. 
The scarcity of low-grade stock is making itself felt in 
a more active demand for the better grades and there 
is every promise that No. 3 boards, which have shown a 
tendency to drag for some time, will move freely during 
the next few months. 

Excellent logging conditions prevail and operations 
are going forward at a good pace. A surplus of logs 
over and above the requirements of the two mills now 
sawing are being brought in by rail and will be avail- 
able for sawing as soon as the river thaws in the spring. 
Extensive logging operations are also in progress at 
points not reached by the railroads, these logs being 
banked on the St. Louis River and its tributaries, to be 
driven down the streams when they open. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLUTH, MINN., Jan. 21.—Negotiations for log-run 
lumber in the Duluth district have begun to take place, 
and a number of important deals are expected in the 
near future. One of these deals involves from 6,000,000 
to 8,000,000 feet. There seems to be little or no change 
in the prices which prevailed for lumber during the 
latter part of 1912. The negotiations for log-run lum- 
ber relate to No. 3 common. A. J. Brady, of Buffalo, 
has been here for a few days and has bought some stock. 
A sale of 1,000,000 feet of No. 3 common is reported 
from Cloquet. 

Very cold weather prevailed during the greater part 
of last week. It was 16° below zero in Duluth last 
Monday morning. Conditions for logging in the woods 
are ideal. There are men enough, but wages are high. 

Extensive dock work will be done in Duluth and 


Superior this year. It is roughly estimated that the coal 
dock construction now in progress, and proposed, at the 
head of the Lakes will make an additional 2 »200,000 tons 
capacity. Duluth-Superior is becoming a great ‘coal dis- 
tributing point, and it is expected that the receipts for 
the coming season will approximate 10,000,000 tons. 

The North Wisconsin Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
has torn up its 20 miles of logging road that extended 
into the timber northwest of Hayward, Wis. The 20 
miles consisted of main line, and there was 48 miles, in- 
cluding the branches. All but six miles of the road be- 
longed to the Omaha road, but the six miles belongs to 
the Edward Hines Lumber. Co., and these rails are being 
shipped to Gulfport, Miss. 





THE KEYSTONE STATE 











QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 20.—A comparison of the 
records proves that business is up to normal and several 
report it better than this time last year. The entire 
hardwood line is very firm, no items being reported soft. 
Dry lumber is hard to get, and those who have any are 
inclined to be very independent on the matter of price. 
White pine is fairly active in most grades, and especially 
so in the lower, with prices steady. Spruce and hemlock 
are scarce and high, and there seems to be a general 
impression that prices may go even higher before spring. 
The yellow pine market is no better off than it has been, 
and shipments are far behind, with demand continuing 
strong. Prices are high and uncertain. North Carolina 
pine is active, but does not show the actual scarcity of a 
few weeks back. Prices are firm, however, and there is 
no reason to expect anything else. Shingles are less 
active, but are firm in price. Lath are still scarce and 
high. 

Operative dwelling construction is almost at a stand- 
still, builders being afraid the present open weather will 
end abruptly without notice. During the past week 157 
building permits were granted for 178 operations to 
cost $470,120, nearly all of which is for alterations, 
repairs and improvements. 

The J. W. Turnbull Lumber Co. will move its offices on 
February 1 from the Crozer Building to rooms 807-808 in 
the new Stock Exchange Building at Broad and Walnut 
streets. . 

The annual meetings of the Little River Lumber Co. and 
Clearfield Lumber Co. will be held at the office of Mingus & 
Rutter, in this city, this week. and will bring here W. B. 
Townsend, of Townsend, Tenn., and J. W. Wrigley and 
A. W. Lee, of Clearfield. 

The Hilton-Dodge Lumber Co. has placed an order for a 
fleet of lumber barges. 

William H. Fritz is on a tour of the southern mills, and 
Charles M. Strickler, of Watson. Malone & Sons, is in Flor- 
ida, on a combined vacation and business trip. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., Jan. 21.—Seasonable quiet continues 
in this market. It is a quiet, however, that is less pro- 
nounced than is ordinary for the time of the year, be- 
cause in spite of the winter months, when all outdoor 
work in construction lines is stopped, there appears to 
be plenty of inquiry for material for other purposes 
and, with the approach of spring, there should be a quick 
recovery. 

The Donges Lumber Co. is getting a good run of business 
—“ reports that inquiry is active. ; 

The B. W. Cross Lumber Co. reports trade brisk with 
prices steady as a whole. Demand is particularly active for 
West Virginia spruce. 

The Acorn Lumber Co. finds stocks scarce and demand 
brisk for all grades, but a disposition is also noted on the 
part of some sections to move conservatively and this is 
having an influence in checking too radical an advance in 
prices. a 

W. W. Wilson, of the Western Lumber Co., notes an ex- 
cellent inquiry for lumber from all sources, but particularly 
for the industrial and manufacturing trades, 

The Nicola Lumber Co. reports an excellent demand for 
lumber and unusually successful shipments against orders 
by this company in face of general shortage of stocks, The 
company also notes a satisfactory price situation. It is also 
noted that low grades of lumber are if anything a little 
more firm than usual. pa 

The West Penn Lumber Co. reports a very gratifying im- 
provement in its business, trade being limited only by 
ability to secure stocks. 

George Camp, of the Camp Manufacturing Co., who has 
been in the South recently on a business trip, reports no 
change in the general situation so far as yellow pine is 
concerned. Demand is strong, stocks are low and prices 
firm. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 
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HARDWOODS 


Put Us On Your Gum Map 


In the next ninety days, 
our mills will cut about 


3,000,000 feet 


RED and SAP GUM 


THE (HH Herne 
H. H. HITT LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
Tennessee Valley Hardwoods 
DECATUR, ALABAMA. 











We constantly have large and well assorted stocks 
on hand, air dried, and can ship without delay. 
Send us your orders for Mixed Cars of 
RED GUM, OAK, ASH AND ELM. 


J. H. Bonner & Sons 


Mills and Office, Post Office and Telegraph Station, 
Quigley, Ark. H, ARK. 














NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, MASss., Jan. 20.—The first act of the 1913 
Massachusetts legislature embodying an important policy 
came from the committee on agriculture, and is designed 
to place a more effective check upon the destructive 
forest fires which have caused hundreds of thousands of 
dollars damage in Massachusetts each year. 

The act was proposed by State Forester Bane, and 
provides that the State shall reimburse towns, having a 
valuation less than $2,000,000, for one-half of their 
expenditures in fighting forest fires. The act is designed 
to encourage each town to equip itself with the utmost 
eare in the fighting of fire. 

Other forest bills to come from the same. committee 
were an increase from $10,000 to $50,000 in the amount 
available for reforestation, and an appropriation of 
$75,000 for moth suppression. 

Exporters of lumber to South American ports report 
considerable improvement in trade from that quarter, 
but still complain of the excessive cargo rates, which 
have been a big factor in causing considerable loss of 
business by the exporters the last season. 

Reports of a decidedly encouraging nature regarding 
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The Atlantic Lumber Co. 
INCORPORATED. 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


lard woods 


Branch Office, 
620 White Building, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Mason Building, 
70 Kilby Street, 
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LUNHAM & MOORE } 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Qcesm freight contracts and effect- 
ing quickest d h from rd. We handle all classes of cargo, and 
ave Sp 1 Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. 
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Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let usquote youon 


Maple and Beech 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A good 
stock enables us to fill orders with 
out delay. 


Te lecode Used. 








Cumme:-Diggins Co. 
CADILLAC, MICH. 





Dixie Brand Oak 
Flooring makes a 
floor in which the joints 
are almost invisible, due 
to its uniform size and pre- 
cision of machine work. This uni- 
formity of manufacture eliminates left 
over odds and ends because all ship- 
ments are sure to match. It’s made from the 


finest selected oak timber that grows in the state 
of Arkansas. Try a car. 





Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


BLISS-COOK OAK COMPANY 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 








Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 

















We Have in Stock 


2 cars 4-4 first and seconds Red Oak. 
5 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Red Oak. 
1 car first and second 4-4 Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Chestnut. 
5 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common and S. W. 


The Oak is good Soft Mountain Stock. If interested, 


will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 











if you use the American 


TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED [scierman Tolecode. 


For further narticulars address American Lumbherman, Chicago, Il 


business for the coming season are being received trom 
both retailers and wholesalers, and present trade has held 
up remarkably well, the open winter enabling building 
construction to proceed without any interruption, and 
the result is that all lines of the building trade have 
had plenty of business. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

BANGoR, ME., Jan. 20.—Freakish weather continues 
in Maine, and the lumbermen are still on the anxious 
Except in the far northern section of the State 
there is litthe snow, and nowhere enough for good haul 
ing. The prophets of an open winter are vindicated by 
events, and the lumbermen are consoling themselves with 
the ancient belief that winter never skips Maine entirely, 
and that there will be a stinging cold February and the 
traditional ** Six weeks of sledding in March.’’ 

In view of the suggested plan tor a national or State 
forest reserve in the Mount Katahdin region, an attempt 
was made recently to get prices on the lands involved. 
Township No. 3, range 9, on which Mount Katahdin is 
located, is owned by three families. The price of good 
timberland in Maine ranges from $4 to $8 an aere, and 
at these rates township 3 would be worth from $90,000 
to $180,000. The owners are the heirs of the late Capt. 
Edward H. Blake, three 
Ross and Mrs. C. Vey Holman, 


seat. 


H. W. Goodwin, one-eighth; 
eighths, and Harry F. 
one-half undivided. 

Although 1912 witnessed a marked revival of pros 
perity in the Penobscot River lumber trade, the report 
ot the surveyor general shows that nearly 12,000,000 
teet less lumber was surveyed at the port of Bangor 
than in 1911, and 17,000,000 feet Jess than in 1910. ‘The 
reason for this is that large quantities of lumber shipped 
in 1912 were sawed and surveyed in former years, but 
carried over to 1912 because of slack demand. Nearly 
all of the output of the mills last year has been sent 
away, the wharves being practically clear for the: first 
time in years. ; 

Surveyor General Bunker reports the 1912 survey of 
spruce at 66,393,740 feet; pine, 27,822,622 feet; hem 
lock ete., 3,681,960 feet, making a total of 97,898,340 
feet, as compared with 109,895,112 feet in 1911 and 
114,871,005 feet in 1910. Prices of logs and manu- 
tactured lumber were considerably higher last year than 
for several seasons, and the demand was brisk. It is 
expected that the strong market and good prices will 
continue in 1913. 


FROM A LUMBER CENTER OF NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 20.—Building work, owing to 
the continued springlike weather prevailing here, has 
kept many of the retail dealers on the jump. Con 
tractors are making extra calls for wood, not anticipated 
for this time of the year. Prices remain high exvept 
for occasional minor changes. 

Superintendent O’Rourke, of 





the city building depart- 


ment, reports that permits for structures to cost about 
$401,800 were granted in his offices last week. Most 
of the permits were for frame dwellings. 

The Somerset Lumber Co. reports the arrival last week 
of 100,000 feet of hemlock from the South. 

Frank V. Davis, a retailer, left Friday for an extended 
trip in the Middle West He will be gone for several weeks, 


contracting for later shipments. 











) 
FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 22.—A leading Buffalo door 


manufacturer and jobber gives a rather gloomy picture 
of the situation, especially in regard to common and low- 
grade doors, which he claims are actually selling for less 
than they were five years ago. This is not claimed for 
the veneers and other higher grades, which are doing 
fairly well, as the competition in them is not so great. 
The doors consumed in the East at present are very 
largely made of Idaho or California pine, and often not 
far from where the timber grows. It was predicted 
long ago that the Pacific Coast would make most of the 
doors of the country soon, except the hardwood grades, 
which, of course, it can not control,-because it has no 
hardwood timber. 

The prospect of a removal of the tariff on rough lum 
ber, shingles and lath is being discussed considerably by 


the trade, and the general opinion favors the plan. 
Knowlton Mixer, president of the lumber exchange, 


states that in his opinion the removal of the duty need 
occasion no fears for the continued prosperity of the 
lumber business. He does not believe that southern lum- 
bermen would be unfavorably affected. He speaks as a 
stockholder of a large southern mill himself, being con- 
nected with a plant: turning out North Carolina pine. 

Building permits for the last week numbered 41, with 

frame dwellings. The total costs were $85,300, a 
larger amount than the preceding week. There is much 
building in prospect as soon as the weather is favorable. 

George J. Zimmermann, a well-known lumberman, was 
elected one of the directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
last week, receiving the second highest vote in the list. 

The New York State Conservation Commission reports 
that the State now owns 1,651,553 acres of land in the 
forest preserve counties, of which 1,412,636 acres are 
situated in the Adirondack Park and 102,245 acres in the 
Catskill Park. The remaining lands, aggregating 136,672 
acres, are situated in the forest preserve counties out- 
side the parks proper. 

Orson E. Yeager, retiring president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, was given a complimentary dinner here on 
Tuesday evening of last week in the Chamber of Com- 
merece, at which about 150 of his friends, including most 
of the prominent business men of the city, were in at- 
tendance. Several addresses were made complimenting 
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Mr. Yeager on his efficient executive charge of the Cham 
ber, following which he was presented with a gold watel 
and chain, as a feasible testimonial of the esteem is 
whieh he is held personally and in recognition of hi 
services as executive of the Chamber of Commerce. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Jan. 21.—William H. Grat 
wiek, of White, Gratwick & Mitchell, closed a dea 
Saturday for the purchase of 25 acres of land on Niagara 
Falls Boulevard where the roadway crosses the Creek 
Road in North Tonawanda, It is reported that the prop 


erty will be utilized for a magnificent clubhouse and 
grounds, 

Charles W. Wilk. of the former retail firm C. J. Wilk & 
Co. will leave shortly for Detroit, Mich... where he wil 
reside, 


Shippers are not bringing in as much stock as usual 
Prices are too high and freight rates too stiff to permit 
of sufficient profit on much of the stock obtainable it 
Canada at this time. 

Wallace G. Palmer was named yesterday as a 


member ¢ 
nu committee appointed by the board of 


trade to act in con 

junction with similar bodies from Niagara Falls and Lock 

port in securing a more equitable adjustment of tax values 
in Niagara County. 

J. A. MeKenney, of the Twin City Lumber Co... is) in 


New York on a business trip. 


FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 21.—While the general tone 
of business is good the work of most offices and yards 
has been suspended for the annual meetings of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers and the Union 
Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, both of 
which are being held at the Hotel Statler this week. 

The business that is being done will compare favor 
ably with other seasons. In practically every line prices 
are steady with no indications of weakness. 

There has been open weather of late, which has al 
lowed building to proceed, but exceptional rains have 
made it practically impossible to start any new work. 
Reports from the building inspector, however, are very 
encouraging. 

W. H. Prescott, of the Saginaw Bay Co., went to New 
York this week as a delegate to the national convention 
ot the Chambers of Commerce. 

The Martin-Barriss Co., dealer in high-grade hard 
woods, this week received a fine importation of English 
brown oak butts whieh it will manufacture into lumber 
at its loeal mill. 


WHAT WOOD IS IT? 


Under the above heading the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in its issue of January 11 published a cut of a beauti 
ful veneer panel and has received a number of replies. 
(. A. Kuhl, a Milwaukee lumberman, guesses it to he 
either gum or butternut, having seen the same figure 
in both woods, remarking, however, upon the special 





beauty of the center of the panel. The W. M. Weston 
Co., of Boston, Mass., guesses it to be figured red gum 
veneer, while the Huddleston-Marsh Lumber Co., of 
Chicago, writes across the clipping in red ink the two 
significant words, ‘‘Buy Gum.’’ 

As a matter of fact, the panel does illustrate gum 
veneer and shows some of the possibilities of this 
wood for fine finishing purposes. 





The many advantages of yellow pine for use in the 
building of farm and suburban homes are set forth in 
a most attractive manner in a booklet entitled ‘‘ Southern 
Yellow Pine for Farm and Suburban Homes,’’ issued by 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, St. Louis, 
Mo. The numerous illustrations, with appropriate de 
seriptive matter, present the structural characteristics 
of the wood, and reproductions in color show the adapt- 
ability of yellow pine to finish in colors such as mahog- 
any, Dutch brown, weathered and golden oak. 
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THE SOUTHWEST 








IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21.—A satisfactory condition pre- 
vails in the yellow pine market in spite of the adverse 
weather conditions. Prices are strong, with every likeli- 
hood of remaining so. 

Indications are that building business for January 
will make a poor showing when compared with the busi 
ness of January, 1912, approximately $3,418,032. 

I. J. Wolf, of the Forest County Lumber Co., reports 
business good. Since W. F. Nablik left the company a short 
time ago to enter business on his own account. Mr. Wolf 
has been acting as sales manager. He has recently returned 
from a trip through the South, during which he obtained 
the permanent output of several Texas mills. 

W. F. Nahlik, who is now in business for himself, as 
stated above, and operating under the name of W. KF. Nahlik, 
states that he is doing much better than he had expected, 

W. Kk. Grayson, of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co., left 
Sunday night on a visit to the mills of the company at 
Graysonia and Nashville. 

J. W. Ferguson, president of the Sabine Lumber Co., has 
returned from a trip to the mills He states that stocks 
are low and = poorly assorted, Shipments, however, ar« 
moving fairly well. 

Robert J. Fine has returned from a ten days’ 
through Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas on Friday. 

Cc. M. Jennings, of the Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co., 
reports a number of orders coming in and shipments are 
more numerous than for some time. 


trip 


J. A. Meyers, sales manager for the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Co., has been at,the mills for the last 10 days. He 
writes that conditions are far from satisfactory on account 
of rain and unfavorable weather. Stocks are low and also 
badly broken. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & 
Lumber Co.. reports demand for yellow pine improving 
with firm prices prevailing. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 
KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 21.—With the annual 
vention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
in session dealers are giving their time to their guests 
rather than to their business, and the latter is very near 
a standstill as a result. Visitors report prospects excel 
lent for an early start in the spring trade and for 
heavy business and some seem to be ready To buy now 
rather than tO wait a week or two after the convention 
as they usually do. The open winter has resulted in a 
large amount of winter building in the rural districts 
and yard stocks already are beginning to feel the need 
of replenishment strongly. 


con 
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The last week has not brought about a change in 
prices in any item except red cedar shingles, which have 
advanced somewhat, and southern pine finish, ceiling and 
drop siding, which some dealers are offering at slightly 
increased concessions in car lots. There is a healthy 
tone to the markets throughout, although demand is light 
in all lines. 

With headquarters in this city, the Penrod-Jurden- 
McCowen Lumber Co., with mills at Brasfield, Ark., has 
been incorporated with paid-up cash capital of $135,000. 
The officers are: J. N. Penrod, president; H. A. Me 
Cowen, of Salem, Ind., vice president, and R. L. Jurden, 
secretary, treasurer and general manager. The resident 
manager, with offices in Kansas City, is R. H. Browne. 
The company succeeds the Penrod-Abbott Lumber Co. 
at Brasfield, which was operated as a copartnership, but 
owing to the death of Frank P. Abbott,.of Goshen, Ind., 
the incorporation was necessary. It owns several large 
tracts of hardwood stumpage on the Cache River, prin- 
cipally gum and oak, sufficient to run the mill 10 years. 
The plant is equipped with a 9-foot band and resaw 
and is eutting about 45,000 feet, log scale, a day. 

I. B. Skinner, of Barymer, a lumber dealer, was elected 
president of the Western Implement & Vehicle Dealers’ 
Association at its meeting here last week. Mr. Skinner 
always takes a very keen interest in association matters. 

George D. Hope, president of the George D. Hope Lum 
ber Co., will leave this week with his family for Hot Springs, 
Ark., where he will remain some weeks. Mr. Hope recently 
sold his residence in Kansas City. 

B. F. Moore of the Logan-Moore Lumber Co., is in Joplin 
and Webb City, invoicing the new yards there recently 
bought from Saunders & Turner. 

Arthur W. Byrne, of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., and 
Mrs. Byrne and children, have gone to California and will 
not return for several weeks. 





A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 21.—Continued prosperity is 
looked for during this year and lumbermen see no reason 
why those engaged in the yellow pine industry should 
not share equally with other industries in the prosperity. 
This State is developing rapidly, there is much inquiry, 
and manufacturers are feeling cheerful in expectancy 
of a heavy increase in demand from now on. Building 
operations are very much in evidence, and consequently 
there is a good call for building material. The demand 
for sash and doors and millwork material is good, and 
the outlook for spring trade in this line is promising. 
Orders for railroad and car building material are numer- 
ous, and the consumption of lumber by the railroads and 
car builders this year is expected to be large. The de- 
mand for export stuff is strong. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, TEx., Jan. 20.—There is a greater demand 
than there was three weeks ago and the market is 
stronger than when the new year dawned. Dimension, 
which slumped unmistakably during the latter part of 
1912, has swung back into line and is stronger than it 
has ever been. In fact, everything on the right hand 
side of the list is reported as being stronger than it has 
been; the market is very firm, with indications of further 
advances. 

Unseasonable weather conditions in the North and 


Kast are tending to create a slight lull in the present 
demand for coastwise material. The export market is as 
strong as it has been at any other time and buyers are 
not finding it an easy task to place their requirements. 
Railroad inquiries are beginning to increase in number, 
but it is not expected that this demand will reach the 
zenith until the early spring months. 

While the car supply is reported to be about normal 
and no special trouble is being encountered in getting 
rolling stock, shippers continue to complain bitterly 
about the slow movement of the cars after they are 
loaded and turned over to the carriers. For some rea- 
son the transportation lines seem unable to keep the cars 
moving continuously or promptly after they are loaded. 

An unprecedented scarcity of cypress shingles is re 
ported, especially of the lower grades, and buyers are 
finding it exceedingly difficult to get their orders ac 
cepted and filled. Demand is increasing in this terri 
tory also for hardwoods and Houston is fast coming into 
prominence as a hardwood center. 

The Houston lumber colony was augmented last’ week 
by the arrival of the office force and equipment of the 
Bueley Lumber Co. from Shreveport, La. The concern 
now occupies spacious offices in the Carter Building 
R. A. Myer is sales nranager and A. D. Banta office 
manager. Another concern recently opening headquar- 
ters in Houston is the Miller-Vidor Lumber Co. This 
concern has secured an elegant suite of offices in the 
Carter Building. Charles S. Vidor, one of the most 
popular lumbermen in east Texas, has received a warm 
welcome from his old friends in the local lumber trade. 

The big sawmill plant of the American Lumber Co., 
at Merryville, La., resumed operation last Monday, after 
a shutdown of several weeks, during which time it was 
thoroughly ‘‘purged’’ of employees affiliated with the 
3rotherhood of Timber Workers. 

Manufacturers in this territory have received with con- 
siderable satisfaction advices that a new steamship line 
is preparing to enter the regular service between Gal 
veston and Mexican ports. 

The W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. cleared from Port 
Arthur last week the steamship Alcor with 2,500,000 fect 
for South America, and is loading at the same port the 
steamship Eskbridge, which will carry a similar cargo 
to South America. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WALNUT AND CHERRY TIM- 
BER IN THE SOUTHWEST. 

UvaLpbE, TEX., Jan. 20.—Southwestern Texas has not 
heretofore been generally known as a producer of walnut 
and cherry timber in commercial quantities. Recent de- 
velopments, however, show that there are many of these 
trees of commercial size in the Nueces Canon and othe 
localities adjacent to Uvalde. Recently a considerable 
industry in utilizing these trees was inaugurated and 
shipments of the timber are being made from Uvalde 
to a veneering company in Kansas City, Mo. One of 
these recent shipments consisted of 17 wagon loads of 
walnut and cherry trees that were cut in the Nueces 
Canon above here and loaded on cars consigned to the 
Kansas City concern. It is stated that part of these 
shipments are destined for export to Europe. 


| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NORFOLK, VA., Jan. 20.—Demand is exceptionally 
steady and showing signs of increase, especially in the 
grades of culls and red heart, causing advances in prices 
on these items. Less trading is being done in edge box 
and stock widths of box due mainly to buyers holding 
off as long as possible with the hope of a decline in 
prices. Inquiries are numerous, but when prices are 
quoted by mills the usual ery is that they are too high 
and the lumber can be bought elsewhere much cheaper. 

The winter thus far has been exceptionally mild and 
the mills have been able to carry on their operations 
with little loss of time, the only troubles they are hav- 
ing being with labor and the possibility of getting ears 
to load logs for transportation to milling points. De- 
mand for the upper grades is good and as a natural 
result the prices obtained last week show a decided im- 
provement. This demand is greater than the supply and 
denotes the healthy condition of the market. The large 
mills still decline to enter into contracts for long-time 
deliveries even if their prices are accepted, but, on the 
other hand, the buyers are not willing to pay the prices 
and are scouring the woods for stock. With the, activity 
in the low grades, it will be but a question of a short 
time before there will be no more to be bought and 
better lumber will have to be bought for boxing pur- 
poses to take care of the spring trade, whick everyone 
predicts will be good. There is considerable activity 
among the buyers, but the tactics are all converged into 
the one idea of securing lower prices. 














IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., Jan. 21—What is considered to be 
an additional feature of an encouraging nature is the 
prospect of large building operations here and in other 
Virginia and Carolina towns and cities. The number of 
residences to be built is unsually large, and indications 
are that frame structures of many varieties will be built 
during the spring. The remarkably light weather for 
this season has caused building operations to go on much 
more rapidly than was expected. 

In the yellow pine trade prices continue firm. There 
has been no lessening in demand except for low-grade 
rough lumber, but as stocks are low the mills are not 
qui arreling with the situation. The market in roofers, 
dimension stock and box boards is very active, with no 
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Southern d{arduoods 


CQ, We offer stock, produced by 
our band mills, from our own 
timber. 


Q We control absolutely the 
manufacture, piling, grading 
and shipping of our product 
and are thus able to assure our 
trade of uniformity of grades 


and manufacture. 


SPECIALTIES : 











Red Gum Cottonwood 
Sap Gum Yellow Cypress 
Red Oak Soft Elm 
White Oak White Ash 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Mixed Cars 









Mean a better assortment of newer 
stock with less investment and greater 
profits. 


FINISHED MATERIAL. 


Poplar Bevel Siding 

Poplar Drop Siding 

Poplar Mouldings 

Poplar Dimension 

Poplar Casing and Base 
Poplar Ceiling and Partition 
Poplar Pickets 

American Oak Flooring 


ROUGH LUMBER. 


Yellow Poplar, White Oak, Red Oak, Chestnut 
Ash, Basswood, Maple, Beech, Buckeye, But- 
ternut, Hickory, White Oak Timbers and Plank 





American Column & Lumber Co. 
ST. ALBANS, WEST VIRGINIA 
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| The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
IMU 


“CLIMAX TALLY BOOK“ 


For hardwood lumbermen. 110 eae, size closed 444x8% 
inches. Finger straps to hold ok open when tallying. 
One copy 75c, six $4, twelve $7.50. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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HARDWOOD LUMBER 


FOR SALE 


1 car 5-4 Poplar, Pan, & No.1, 24" & up wide 
l car 5-8 Poplar, bright saps 

l car 3-4 Poplar, bright saps 

2 cars 5-8 Poplar, No. 1 Common 

1 car 6-4 Poplar, bright saps 

1 car 8-4 Poplar, bright saps 

3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Poplar, 5 to 8'' wide 
6 cars 4-4 1s and 2s and No. 1 Com. Chestnut 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


Also have a nice assortment of Poplar, Oak and 
Chestnut in other grades and thicknesses. | 


KEYS-WALKER LUMBER CO. | 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. 
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For Prompt Shipment: 
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1,500,000 ft. 114” and 2” Rock Elm. 
100,000 ft. 2” Soft Elm. 
100,000 ft. 1” Black Ash. 
125,000 ft. 2” White Oak. 
9,000 ft. 3” White Oak. 
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Menasha Wooden Ware Co. 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN. 
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WE aa MANUFACTURING 
rUN | POPLAR Swatre” OAK, 
OUR PLAIN OAK, WALNUT, Etc. 


OWN Write Us Before Buying. 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

















OAK FLOORING 
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Planks - Boards - Panels 


Veneer Logs and Veneers 


Made in our own modern electrically driven mills. 














signs of weakness. Orders are being received for quick 
shipments in most lines except box boards, but prices 
are firm. When the box board demand attdins its ex 
pected strength it is regarded probable that the market 
will be even stronger. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan, 20.—Although last year’s building 
record was unprecedented and the first few days of the 
new year began briskly, building has since declined and 
the local market has suffered. The value of building 
permits being issued is not averaging over $5,000 a day, 
and the permits for the month are not expected to ex- 
ceed $300,000. This dullness, however, is looked upon 
merely as a brief suspension of building. 

Frank G. Lake, who has just returned from a visit 
to mills in southern Georgia, says that mills all report 
a good demand and excellent prices. It i8 also true lo- 
cally that prices are good, but for the time being the 
demand has lessened. Mr. Lake finds that the chief conr 
plaint of the mills is the shortage of cars on branch lines. 
At all shipping points off the main line cars are secured 
only after delay and seldom are they furnished in sufti- 
cient number. The result of this condition has been delay 
in the filling of orders. 

Prices on flooring are about $3 higher than last year; 
framing is up; and among finished products windows 
have shown an advance. 

Announcement has been made that the Government 
will spend $250,000 deepening the Chattahoochee River. 

In a dispatch from Chattanooga, Tenn., it is estimated 
that at the close of the present season 8,000,000 feet 
ot logs will have been rafted into Chattanooga down the 
‘Tennessee River. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 20.—Many new hotels and apart- 
ment houses are scheduled for erection throughout the 
territory. Practically all of the more important cities 
are interested directly in these improvements. Building 
activity which has been a large factor in the winter’s 
business is still on the increase in spite of the lateness 
of the season. 

A turning basin in the Savannah harbor is one of the 
improvements scheduled for the immediate future. This 
will be of sufficient width to accommodate a vessel of 
any size. Vessels are now either backed out by tugs 
or are turned by tugs in the river. In either event con- 
siderable time is lost. 

The Anna Maria D’Abundo, an Italian bark, carrying 
600,000 feet of pitch pine, which was towed into port in 
a wrecked condition several months ago, was sold at 
auction under a decree of the Federal court a day or 


.two ago. 


The ship and its cargo were sold separately, 
but both were purchased by W. W. Aimar, of Thunder- 
bolt, the vessel bringing $5,675, and the lumber $5,556. 

Shipments for the week amounted to over 3,500,000 
feet. A total of 9,000,000 feet has been shipped during 
the month. A cargo of poplar logs consigned to Rotter 
dam left the harbor several days ago. This represents 
the only foreign shipment for the period. Coastwise 
shipments are holding up well. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, Mb., Jan, 21.—There are indications that 
the calculations of the ocean steamship companies, when 
they made the sharp increases in freight rates, may mis 
carry. Apparently, the offerings of freight are not as 
large as had been counted upon, and already there are 
signs of a letting down, which is likely to become more 
pronounced as the season advances. Inquiries at one of 
the lines brought the information that some cars of 
poplar would be taken at a rate which means a saving 
of about $2.50 a 1,000 feet to the shipper. It may be 
that this was merely an exceptional instance of a steamer 
failing to get the higher class freight counted upon, 
but it is none the less significant as indicating important 
possibilities. It is well known that the cotton shipments 
are not nearly as heavy as the steamship lines had sup 
posed they would be and the steamers must find other 
freight to take the place of this staple. The lines that 
were hardest on the shippers by marking up tariffs a 
third or even more seem to be the first to feel the turn 
of the tide, and if it should happen, as the cables indi 
cate, that rivalries between the Big lines will result in 
the demolition of the trans-atlantic pool, the way will 
be open for material cuts in the rates, which causes the 
exporters who were slow to tie themselves up with an 
nual contracts at substantial advances to regard the 
future with considerable expectancy. 

The E. E. Jackson Lumber Co., which operates a_ larg: 
mill at Riderville, Ala., has made another advance of from 
50 cents to $L a thousand feet, according to grade, owing 
to pressure imposed by an influx of orders. 

David T. Carter & Co., in the Calvert Building, have 
experienced such an increase in their business that larger 
quarters are necessary; and by February 1 the tirm will 
move from the tenth to the ninth floor. The selling staff 
has been increased by the addition of J. Victor Buckler, 
formerly with the R. K. Hartwell Co., who looked after the 
hardwood end there and has gained an extended acquaintance 
in the trade, 

The Mann & Parker Lumber Co. was incorporated at 
Dover, Del. last week with a capital stock of $25,000, 
Stephen S. Mann, Frank A. Parker and Morris A. Soper, the 
latter a Baltimore attorney, being the incorporators. The 
company, as stated recently, succeeds the firm of Mann «& 
Parker, which encountered financial difficulties some months 
ago and went into the hands of a receiver. The assets of 
the firm are now in the possession of a trustee for distribu 


tion. The company is located on the sixteenth floor of the 
Continental Building. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 
NEW ORLEANS, La., Jan. 20.—The last week’s market 
was characterized by increasingly brisk demand, stiff 
prices and heavy shipments, the last being attributed to 
the easier car supply. The business shipped is largely 
on orders carried over, it is understood, from the days 
of car shortage, during which the great majority of the 
mills got behind on their shipments. A good many 
commentators who were not particularly conservative in 
the predictions of a good business in 1913 frankly con 
fess that the early demand has exceeded their expecta 
tions. 
from the local cypress sales offices the market reports 
are of uniformly encouraging tenor. Last week’s actual 
bookings showed a marked increase over those of the 
week before, which in their turn were heavy. 


Inquiries 
are numerous. 


Yard stock seems to have the principal 
call just now, though there are few items on the list 
which are pronounced ‘‘inactive.’’ The bookings prob 
ably exceeded the shipments during the last seven days. 
Cypress shingles are in very active request, with mill 
stocks so low that buyers find it difficult to place their 
orders. Cypress lath likewise are in specially active 
call, with stocks at mills being rapidly depleted. Car 
supply is pronounced practically normal at most ship- 
ping points in the Louisiana belt, though an occasional 
mild complaint is heard. Prices rule unchanged. 

Yellow piners note a brisk demand for yard _ stock, 
with the call from railroads and car companies practi- 
cally as strong as ever. Bad weather has interfered 
somewhat with manufacturing operations. Improved car 
supply has enabled a good many mills to reduce their 
apparent surplusage of stock by shipping out orders car- 
ried over. So far as unsold supplies are concerned, the 
stocks at mills are comparatively low and badly broken. 
Those west of the river are somewhat better assorted, by 
some reports, than those on the east side of the Missis- 
sippi. Prices are rated stiff. 

The export situation is somewhat improved by reason 
of the easier transport conditions. Ocean rates at this 
port have declined somewhat, and more steamer room 
is available, so that the congestion of forest products 
for export through New Orleans is materially relieved. 
Local exporters shipping through other ports along the 
Gulf report that charter vessels are more easily obtain- 
able. The European demand is rated fair by exporters, 
while a good business is being done with South America 
and the West Indies. Manufacturers of export lumber 
and timber report prices well maintained, with a season- 
ably brisk call and active inquiry. 

A party of New Orleans business men, as guests of 
the Alabama & New Orleans Transportation Co., visited 
the Lake Borgne Canal last Friday and inspected the 
development work in progress there. The first of 16 


steel barges to be used in the carrying trade from the 
Alabama coal fields is nearing completion at Violet. 
The canal itself is undergoing important improyements 
and the company plans to make Lake Borgne an” impor- 
tant coaling station for ocean-going craft entering the 
Mississippi River. In addition it is expected that a 
great deal of lumber will be barged through the canal, 
and some movements of lumber tonnage via that route 
have been recorded already. 

The lumber bureau of the Southwestern Tariff Com 
mittee held a regular meeting at the Grunewald Hotel 
last week. The sessions were executive, but Chairman 
G. D. Barnes, of St. Louis, stated that no advances of 
lumber rates in Louisiana were under consideration. 

Members of the export branch of the New Orleans 
Lumbermen’s Association held a conference last Wednes 
day to determine what action, if any, they would take 
with respect to the fight upon the rule promulgated by 
roads west of the river, prohibiting the issuance of 
through lading bills on export shipments of forest 
products routed through New Orleans unless the steam- 
ship agents accepted responsibility for the demurrage. 
The prospect of a reduction of the free time here was 
also discussed. The meeting was executive and no final 
decision was reached, another meeting being éalled for 
Thursday of this week. 

The big new mill plant of the Homochitto Lumber Co., 
at Bude, Miss., will begin operations on or about Feb- 
ruary 1. The plant is nearing completion and work is 
being rushed. Capt. S. E. Moreton, well known in 
southern lumber circles, is general manager. President 
I. L. Peck, of the Mississippi Central Railroad, one of 
the promoters of the new company, visited Bude and 
inspected the new plant yesterday. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 

LAKE CHARLES, La., Jan, 21.—The increased supply of 
cars to the mills has aided greatly in making better con 
ditions than at this time last month, Never has there been a 
time in the history of the yellow pine industry in this 
State that the demand for car material was as great as 
it is at present. The enactment of new laws in several 
States has had the direct effect of nmking some rail- 
roads repair broken cars and add many new ones where 
the traffic demanded it. Cross-ties are also as much in 
demand. 

The effort being made to open the Sabine River as 
far north as Logansport to navigation is being watched 
with interest. Lumbermen in both Louisiana and Texas 
realize that such a step would be of great benefit to them 
and they are heartily in accord with the movement. The 
opening of the river by Congress would mean that much 
timber now almost inaccessible could be reached without 
a prohibitive expense. 
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IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, La., Jan, 21.—In demand and price yel- 
jow pine has shown improvement, but weather conditions 
have ‘uterfered with operations and supply. The situa- 
tion as a whole, however, is encouraging, and each day 
seems to produce more indications of a record-breaking 
husiness this year. There is scarcely a lumber operator 
who does not expect big business, one of the biggest in 
the history of the trade. 

The excessive rainfall has seriously handicapped some 
of the mills, and, owing to the large amount of rain, 
interfering with logging and shipping, the stocks on 
hand have been curtailed still more, which means great 
scarcity on many items. Yard stock and finish are par 
ticularly hard to find in any sort of volume, and almost 
everything else is growing scarce. 

Railroad buying continues brisk, with indications of 
an increase in demand, to accommodate plans for build- 
ing more cars and constructing more road improvements. 
Millions of dollars are going to be spent this year by 
the railroads, and the lumber mills expect to have many 
hig orders to fill. 

The export business is also favorable. The rate trou- 
bles do not seem to be having much effect upon this 
demand, 

During the week there was a general advance in prices 
of 50 cents. On yard stock and finish the price is 
especially strong, and there appears to be prospect of 
further price increase, owing to the badly broken and 
weakened stocks and the growing demand. 

A little apprehension has been felt on account of the 
flood scare reports from the North, but so far there has 
been no particular alarm. Overflow in this section is not 
expected again this year. 

An educational campaign will be conducted in Louisi- 
ana, in an effort to bring about reduction in the fire 
waste. This was favored at a recent meeting of the 
Louisiana State Society for the Reduction of Fire Waste. 
The society is composed of Jeading business men of the 
State. It is in no sense an insurance organization. 
Thomas F. Cunningham, member of the Board of Trade 
of New Orleans, is its president, while T. D. Wharton. 
for many years a newspaper man of New Orleans, is the 
secretary. According to computing by the society, the 
annual fire loss in Louisiana exceeds $5,000,000. Statis 
tics show that fully 90 per cent of this loss is need 
less and easily preventable if the public will only realize 
the importance of preventing it, and cooperate with such 
workers as those identified with this society. 

Traffic Manager George T. Atkins, of the Shreveport 
Chamber of Commerce, who appeared before the State 
railroad commission, feels confident that the commission 
will grant the petition for a reduction of rates on wooden 
handles from solinger to Shreveport, over the Cotton 
Belt Railroad. The commission heard the testimony and 
argument last week and took the case under advisement. 
A reduction of 25 to 50 per cent is asked. 

If plans now before the city council are developed an 
election will be ordered soon for the property owners of 
Shreveport to vote on bond issues for publie improve- 
ments to cost between $300,000 and $500,000. The 
improvements proposed include $200,000 for a central 
market house; $50,000 for improvement of the State fair 
grounds and increase of the acreage; $61,000 for a new 
city jail; $4,500 for street paving; $45,750 for resur- 
facing paved streets; $150,000 for graveling streets; 
$8,000 for storm sewers. Drainage and extension of the 
sewerage system are also being urged. Lumbermen are 
actively urging some of these improvements. 

The Louisiana Conservation Commission, at a public 
meeting held here last week, adopted in its entirety a 
report of a committee of oil and gas operators ap- 
pointed to recommend regulations for stopping the reck- 
less and enormous wastefulness in the Caddo fields, which 
furnishes gus to the residents of Shreveport and other 
cities and towns and to a number of manufacturing en- 
terprises. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, MIss., Jan, 20.—The car situation has 
so improved that nearly all the mills have severa! extra 
crews at work loading out surplus stock. Some of the 
mills have as many as 20 cars on a siding, which has not 
been the case before during the last four months. The 
manufacturers are having some trouble on account of 
wet weather, but the price and demand for lumber are 
good encugh for them to go to extra expense in getting 
timber. Car material is still the item most called for. 
and the mills find a very good demand for all kinds of 
shed stock, interior timbers and air dried boards. Prices 
have advanced on several items from 50 cents to $1 and 
the shippers expect an advance of that much more dur- 
ing the next 30 days. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 21.—Dealers are very well 
pleased with present conditions and are looking forward 
to higher prices and more business during 1913 than 
during any previous year. 

One indication of the immense volume of business 
being done is the fact that the Ewart Lumber Co., of 
Birmingham, and the Tuscaloosa Lumber Co., of Tusea- 
loosa, both of which make a specialty of dressing lumber 
in transit for wholesalers, have more than they can do 
and are refusing to accept more work. A little over a 
year ago the Ewart company operated only half the 
time. Local dealers consider this a good index to 
flourishing business conditions. 

Local dealers say they have never seen a time when 
all items were more in demand than at present. Not a 
single item is lagging. Several mills which are running 
overtime have declined further orders, that they may 
catch up with their work. 

The V. W. Long Lumber Co., of Birmingham, has 
secured the contract for furnishing all the lumber to be 


converted into wood paving blocks for paving many 
Birmingham streets. The contract calls for over 200,000 
feet of lumber to be delivered at an early date. This 
company has also been granted the contract to furnish 
the flooring for the immense building being erected at 
North Birmingham by the American Radiator plant. 
The deal involves a very large amount of flooring. 

S. A. Woolbert, a millman of Indland, Ala., was in 
Birmingham Tuesday. He has just closed a contract for 
2,000,000 feet of yellow pine lumber of various sizes 
and Jengths. He has also practically closed a contract 
for about 20,000,000 feet, to be delivered 
possible. 


as soon as 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber, 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, ABC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman's Telecode, 











Dempsey-Danaher. 


TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 22.—John J. Dempsey, of the 
Dempsey Lumber Co., and Miss Margaret Danaher, daugh- 
ter of C. D. Danaher, of the Danaher Lumber Co., were 
quietly married January 16 at St. Patrick’s Rectory in the 
presence of immediate relatives. The bride is a charming 
and accomplished girl and has been much of a favorite in 
the younger set since coming to Tacoma from Michigan. 
Mr. Dempsey is secretary of the Dempsey Lumber Co. and 
au prominent member of the University Club, the Union Club 
and the Country Club. Mr. and Mrs. Dempsey left on their 
wedding trip, going to San Francisco, trom where they will 
leave on the liner Manchuria for Honoluln and will not rr 
turn until Jate in April. 





Wilson-Becker. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 21.—Ray LeRoy Wilson, a young 
lumberman of this city, and Miss Genevieve Becker, daugh 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Adolph N. Becker, were married at Los 
Angeles, Cal., January 2. They will be at home in Spokan 
after March 1. Mr. Wilson has a large circle of friends 
in and out of the lumber trade in this vicinity who extend 
to him best wishes. He is associated with Walter Leut 
hold in the Wilson-Leuthold Lumber Co., manufacturer at 
Fish Lake, Idaho, and is a son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Wilson, of Kiesling, Wash. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1907 and has been engaged in the 
lumber business since that time. 





Strange-Herner. 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Jan. 21.—Paul Strange, of Neenah, son 
of John Strange, former lieutenant governor, well known 
umong timber and paper men of the Northwest, and Miss 
Elva Herner, this city, were married at her parents’ home 
January 18. They will reside at Appleton, where Mr. 
Strange is associated in business with his father. 





White-Cain. 
Boyne City, MicH., Jan. 22.—The engagement of Miss 
Mary Eleanor Cain, of Dayton, Ohio, and L. Il. White, son 
of W. HI. White, this city, has been announced. 





White-Walker. 


DYERSBURG, TENN., Jan. 21.—At noon New Year's day 
Miss Evelyn Barksdale Walker, of this city, became the 
bride of Thomas Bascom White at the First Methodist 
Church, the Rev. E. B. Ramsey officiating. The only at 
tendants were Miss Helen Slater as flower girl and Walter 
Draper as ring-bearer. The ushers were John C. Mariny. 
manager of the FE. M. King Lumber Co., Mack Stevens Sum 
mer and Ralph E. Rice, all of this city, and Wellington 
Donaldson, of Birmingham, Ala. Mr. and Mrs. White went 
immediately from the church to their new home at 616 


Church Avenue, where they kept open house that afternoon” 


for the host of friends who called with congratulations and 
best New Year wishes. The reception was followed by a 
dinner. Mr. White has been secretary and treasurer of the 
KE. M. King Lumber Co., of this city, since its organization 
in 1908. Prior to that time he was connected with the 
A. M. Stevens Lumber Co., its predecessor, 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


TACOMA, WASH.. Jan. 25.—Charging that the board of 
directors of the Kirk-Sprinkler Lumber Co. admitted some 
time ago that the concern was insolvent, three of the cred 
itors have caused an involuntary petition in bankruptcy to 
be filed in the United States district court against the com- 
pany. The alleged creditors active in the bankruptey pro 
ceedings are the Western Hardware Co., Black Manufac- 
turing Co. and the Washington Shoe Manufacturing Co., for 
sums of $196, $648 and $299 respectively. 














EVERETT, WASH., Jan. 23.—II. A. Nolan, appointed tem 
porary receiver recently of the Crescent Shingle Co., con 
trolled by Alonzo Stevens and Charles Cameron, has been 
appointed permanent receiver and empowered to carry on 
the business. The mill is again in operation. 


DELMAR, DeEL., Jan. 23.—The plant of the Delmar Lumber 
Manufacturing Co. was sold at receiver's sale January S 
to Philip Davis ‘for $7,200. 





SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 23.—Hugh Adams has been ap 
pointed receiver for the Harbor Island Lumber Co. 

NEW York, Jan. 23.—The George Alexander Co. has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 22.—The Riverside Mill Co.; re 
ceiver applied for. 

READING, Pa., Jan. 22.-The Lance Lumber Co. has filed 
an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


SLEEP 


There are to be found numerous tributary streams 
to the Papaloapam, Tezechoacan, and San Juan Rivers 
in the States of Vera Cruz and Oaxacain Mexico that 
reach all portions of a valuable timber country that 
during the rainy season afford excellent opportunity 
to float out logs cut during the dry season. The main 
rivers are ideal for floating logs to the mills located 
at the rail crossings of these rivers. To-day there is 
hundreds of millions of feet of standing merchantable 
timber. The cedar predominates, while there are large 
quantities of mahogany and rosewood. Nonfloating 
woods such as chico zapote, balsamo, gatiado, nazareno, 
pata lolote, guayacan, copete, are to be found in 
abounding quantities as the old Spaniards left them 
standing. All these under improved logging and manu- 
facturing conditions would afford a profitable product. 








BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 
WOOD AGENTS 


BRISTOL, 
28, Baldwin Street. 





LONDON, 
Hamilton House, Bishopsgate. 


LIVERPOOL, 
49 a, Brown’s Bldg., Exchange. 














J. & J. VINKE, 


AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


American Lumber and Logs 


PINE and HARDWOODS, OAK, 
POPLAR, WALNUT LUMBER and LOGS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 











We Are Buyers of 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 
JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 


BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD ST., E.C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 











JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 African House, Water Street, 


LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, ‘‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 




















SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. S2si'%cus"s 5" 
American Logs and Lumber 


27 UNION STREET, 
Gable Codes: Yolecade,Liover’sZemerA.a.c.,a.0, OLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CoO. 
Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 123 Cannon St., LONDON, E. C, 
Cable Address: ‘“Brakridge,’’ Glasgow. Cable Address, “‘Nivarium’’ Loadea 
WOOD BROKERS 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock, White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina, 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best advantage. 


Cant & Kemp, Scorann’ 
WOOD BROKERS 
For the Sale of all Descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 




















REALM OF THE RETAILER 
By Met L. Saley 

Hints on yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 

yard conveniences, appliances for storing and handling lum- 

ber, bookkeeping methods, and collections. An encyclo- 

pedia of the retail lumber business. 390 pages, fully illus- 

trated, and bound in silk cloth, postpaid, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Hemlock 


Basswood 





Pine 


W e manufacture all 
our timber and al- 
ways have a large 


assortment of good 
stock ¢ on | hand. 


ay oe aS 


Brooks & - ere “ 
Schofield, Wis. 
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<| FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT:— | 
H| 4 Cars 1° 1s & 2s Qtd. White Oak | 
=H} er ” No. 1 Com. | 
»| > = i” he & & od Qtd. Red Oak. 
i = = ae Nihoy ri Bet. Cypress Dry 
"| 7 ‘“ 4141-2” Shop & Bet. Cypress Dry 


All Sizes Oak Dimension Stock. 


STEWART - GREER LUMBER CO. 


§ Mangham, La. Sales oe. Pierce Bldg., 
MILLS | Henderson Mounds, Mo. T. LOUIS, MO. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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LARGEST ASSORTED STOCK OF 
NORTHERN 4 d d 
and SOUTHERN ANGLO WOOGS Michtean 
Also large stocks at Northern and Southern points. 
Write us for delivered prices. 

Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Your Inquiries ih.‘ 


Northern Hardwoods 


We have a large stock at both our Grand Rapids, Mich., 
yard and Green Bay, Wis., (Northland Lumber Co.) mill. 


The Wolf -Lockwood Lumber Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICE, 
— —/ 


We Can Ship Immediately <= 


Quartered Ist & 2nd Full Width Oak. 
g 4-4 No. 3 Elm. 


Also Handle all Items in Northern 
and Southern Hardwoods. 

















Perkins Lumber Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











For Immediate Shipment : 


HEMLOCK (No. 1, 2 in. Piecestuff.) 
TAMARACK (No. 1, 2 in. Piecestuff.) 
PINE (4,6,8,10and 12 in.No.1 Com.) 
RED BIRCH (4-4 1sts and 2nds.) 


Also Cedar products. Mixed Cars our Specialty. 


Turtle Lake Lumber Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
( Mills at Winchester, Vilas Co., Wis.) 














DUDLEY LUMBER CO. 
Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Mich., and Memphis, Tenn. 
Mills: Bayfield County, Wis. 











FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Cold Snap Causes Curtailment of Lumber and Shingle 
Output and Curtailment of Log Supply—yYear’s Cut 
of Mills. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan, 20.—Recent cold weather and 
snow in the Puget Sound country have resulted in a cur 
tailment of the lumber and shingle output, as well as 
causing a shortage ot logs that may prove serious unless 
weather conditions improve. Loggers are making every 
effort to supply the mills with enough logs to permit of 
their operating, but at present there is not an unsold 
raft in Sound waters, and it is a question whether there 
will be forthcoming a further supply under present 
Weather conditions. So far as is known there is no dis 
position on the part of the loggers to advance prices, 
although it is stated that a number of offers on logs 
have been considerably in excess of the prevailing prices 

$7, $10 and $18. An enforeed closedown of some of 
the mills would come at a particularly inopportune time, 
since the rail trade is steadily improving, and most of 
the plants are booked ahead with orders. Prices fo 
north coast lumber are very firm, and advances are likely 
to oceur in the near future. Red cedar shingles are in 
good demand, and prices have advanced to $2.15 for 
clears and $1.75 for stars, with prospects of a further 
increase in price soon. 

Customs reports for 1912 show that exports and im 
ports for the Puget Sound district were larger during 
ihat year than ever before, the exports reaching a total 
of $67,292,956, which is $18,666,905 greater than during 
1911, or a gain of more than 34 per cent. During the 
year the lumber shipments reached a total of 447,650,000 
feet, which would have undoubtedly been much greater 
had it not been for the great scarcity of lumber carrying 
vessels during 1912. The total value of the export and 
import trade for 1912 was $159,051,604, whieh is an 
increase of 300 per cent in 10 years. 

fF. P. Kellogg, of the F. P. Kellogg Lumber Co.,, 
formerly of Seattle, states that work on the new mill 
being constructed at Entiat is progressing nicely. An 
S-inch Filer & Stowell single band mill is being built, 
and the machinery is now being placed. In addition a 
box faetory capable of cutting 50,000 feet of lumber into 
bex shooks in 10 hours is to be constructed in the near 
future. The location of the plant is adjacent to the 
great Wenatchee apple producing district, which con 
sumes an enormous amount of boxes each year. The 
company owns 50,000 acres of pine timberland in tee, 
which cruises about 500,000,000 feet of timber, Thir- 
teen logging camps are now being operated, cutting logs 
1cor a spring drive of about 15,000,000 feet. Mr. Kellogg 
and his brother R. H. Kellogg are well known in Seattle, 
having formerly been in business here, with offices in 
the Globe Building. 

Minneapolis Concern Establishes Branch. 

The firm of McCulloch-MeMullen, Minne: apoli s, Minn., 
has established a western branch office at 542 Henry 
3uilding. J. D. MeCulloch will have charge. D. H. 
MeMullen, the senior member of the firm, is in Seattle 
and will remain a week or so until the western office 
gets fairly started. Mr. MeMullen has been in the ium 
ber business in and about Minneapolis for the last 15 
years. This concern represents the following well-known 
western manufacturers: Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Bordeaux; Coeur d’Alene Lumber Co., Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho; Index-Galena Co., Index; Washington Mill Co.,. 
Spokane, and Eclipse Mill Co., Everett, Wash., so it will 
be seen it is in position to handle fir, hemlock, cedar and 
Idaho and western white pine lumber products. 

Increases Force, 

The latest addition to the sales force of the W. L. 
MeKee Lumber Co., which has headquarters at Quincy, 
Ill., and western offices at Seattle, is R. W. Martin, who 
has been with the Mohawk Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., for 
the last four years and previous to that was for six years 
with the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene. Mr. Martin 
will eover Montana and North and South Dakota terri 
tory for the McKee company, working out of the Seattle 
office. U. K. Swift, western manager, is impressed with 
the excellent outlook for spring business. He states that 
the yards have low stocks on hand, and considering the 
excellent crop conditions of last fall expects a great 
consuming demand for lumber this year. 

The Chippewa Lumber Co.’s plant on Lake Ballinger 
is running every day in spite of the snow, which is un 
usual in this locality. This company’s plant burned iast 
spring and was immediately rebuilt. It has shipping 
facilities over all lines. Its one strong specialty is 
select common, which the company is particularly well 
prepared to furnish. The company also manufactures 
shingles and later will install machinery for making red 
cedar siding, as it owns some especially high grade red 
cedar timber. Hale Heatherington, manager of the com 
pany, says it disposes of practically all of its dimension 
lumber to the local trade and much of the clear goes into 
Canada, while the timber the company is now logging 
in runs particularly well to select common, the company 
finds a market for this grade in the Middle West and 
the East. 

Increased Railroad Building in Washington. 

The present year will see a great deal of railroad con 
struction and improvement in Washington, particularly 
by the Northern Pacific Railway, which will complete 
the new double-track line from Tacoma along the water 
front and across Point Defiance to Tenino, a better and 
more direct line to Portland, and cut out the heavy 





grades on the old line coming into Tacoma. According 
to maps filed with the Washington Publie Service Com 
mission recently by this road it will construct the eut-ofi 
trom Ellensburg to Ritzville, thus shortening the mai: 
line from Spokane to Puget Sound by a good many 
miles. This will cut out the long detour from Ellens 
burg, south and east to Pasco and then north to Ritz 
ville. In addition the Northern Pacific map shows a 
proposed line from Kelso on the line between Tacoma 
and Portland, running along the north bank of th 
Columbia River by way of Cathlamet and Skamokaw: 
to Willapa Harbor, touching at Brookfield, Oneida and 
Nema to South Bend, connecting with the present brane) 
of the Northern Pacific. from Chehalis to South Bend 
From South Bend an extension is to be run up the Nort! 
River to Grays Harbor, touching at Cosmopolis, and ther 
connecting with the present Grays Harbor branch of the 
Northern Pacific. This latter line will open up a great 
deal of timber, and permit of logging operations and 
mill construction in some of the best timber in south 


western Washington. The Northern Pacifie also con 
templates several other shorter extensions in eastern 
Washington to reach agricultural districts recently 


opened. 
On the Olympic Peninsula, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Paul Railway is about to begin work on a line from 
Port Angeles that, as the road is extended, will open 
up the timber of that region. The Great Northern also 
has several branch lines under construction east of the 
mountains in northern Washington. The Milwaukee, 
While not doing any extensive building in this State, 
is arranging to enter Spokane, partly over its own line, 
and partly over the North Coast line, and by July it is 
expected the main line trains will be operated through 
Spokane on the Milwaukee. The large amount of rail 
road construction to be carried on in this State this year 
will require sufficient lumber to extend materially the 
local market. 


Greetings from New Zealand. 


The Seattle office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ac 
knowledges receipt of a Christmas and New Year’s card 
from Mr. and Mrs. I. M. Spurdle, Wanganui, New Zea 
land. Mr. Spurdle is a prominent lumber and sash and 
door manufacturer of Wanganui, and while making a 
tour of the world in 1909 he crossed the continent and 
on the way home, before sailing from Vancouver, B. ¢ 
spent a few days in Seattle at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
I:xposition, and met some of the lumbermen, attending 
one of the weekly luncheons of the board of trustees ot 
the Hoo-Hoo House, and had it not been for his being 
obliged to leave to catch his vessel at Vancouver, Mr. 
Spurdle would have been initiated into Hoo-Hoo, as a 
concatenation was held the day following his leaving 
Seattle. On this trip he was accompanied by Mrs. 
Spurdle. 


\ visitor in Seatt 


le jiast week was IL. W. Wilson, of Rose 
town, Susk Mr. Wilson is superintendent of the Rogers 
Lumber Yards ¢Ltd.) and has charge of 1S of the 60 yards 


operated by that company in Saskatchewan. He states that 
the prospects for excellent business during 1913 could not 
be better, as last year’s crops have been fine and the farm 
ers are prospering. He is particularly impressed with the 
ereat railroad development in central Canada, and states 
that many new and productive territories will be opened 
within a few years. Mr. Wilson will spend two weeks in 
Seattle visiting with his father, W. G. Wilson, a Seatth 
lumber jobber with offices in the Downs Block. 

G. M. Butcher was last week appointed receiver of the 
United States Lumber Co., of Seattle, on the admission of 
the company’s officers that the concern was insolvent The 
petitioning creditors were the Black Manufacturing Co., 
Seattle Hardware Co. and Schwabacher Bros. & Co., claim 
ing a joint indebtedness of $2,701.28 

. H. Ehrmanntraut, of the Pine-Fir Co., Spokane, Wash., 
Was in conference last week with Rollo Whitcomb, man 
ger of the Seattle office. Mr. Ehrmanntraut is Vicegerent 
Snark of Hoo-Hoo for eastern Washington, and he is mak 
ing great plans for the concatenation to be held at Spokane 
during Jumbermen’s week in that city, February 11 to 15 
inclusive, when will be held the annual meetings of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association and the Western 
Retail Lumbermen's Association. 

T. Jerome, of the Merrill & Ring Logging Co., has re 
turned from a two weeks’ pleasure trip to California, where 
he visited his mother, who lives near San Franc isco. Mr. 
Jerome motored with ©. W. Stimson, formerly owner of the 
tallard Lumber Co., from San Francisco to Los Angeles, 
und had a very fine trip, escaping by a day the very cold 
weather which California has been experiencing lately. 

J. E. Mathews, lumber purchasing agent for the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad. who has an office in the 
White Building, Seattle, has returned from a three weeks’ 
trip to Chicago, his former home. He is impressed with 
the good outlook for business generally, but states that 
lumbermen may be disappointed in the amount of retail 
business that is expected to develop this spring. He says 
the railroads expect a good year, and will do much improv 
ing and extending of their lines in preparation for it. 

The Klipsun Lumber Co., because of increasing business 
has been forced to take larger quarters, and is now com- 
fortably installed at 1119-1120 White Building, in a fine 
suite of offices. This company handles the exclusive output 
of a number of mills, two of which it operates under leases. 

W. W. Fritts, of the recently incorporated W. W. Fritts 
Lumber Co., this city, left recently for Chicago, his former 
home, where he will spend the next three weeks before 
returning to Seattle. Mr. Fritts came to Seattle about 
seven weeks ago and since that time has made a visit to 
Alaskan points. Upon his return he will take up _ his 
seg here, 

E. Davis, formerly on the road out of Vancouver, B. C., 
for the Rat Portage Lumber Co., is in Seattle to represent 
in this section the Hilgard Lumber Co., of Chicago, exten- 
sive manufacturer of southern pine lumber, which will 
handle west coast lumber in the future. Mr. Davis expects 
to open an office in Seattle and make his headquarters here. 

W. HI. Payne, manager of the Pacific coast branch of the 
Berlin Machine Works, well known manufacturer of plan- 
ing mill machinery, states that the business of his depart 
ment for 1912 was about double the business done in 1911. 

R. S. Edgerton, western manager for the Wallace-Ballard 
Lumber Co., who has an office in the White Building, this 
city, reports business good and the outlook for the year ex- 
cellent. Mr. Edgerton has a new assistant and buyer in 
R. FE. Bull, formerly with the Wisconsin Lumber Co., Littell, 
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Wash., and lately with the W. I. MeKee 
miver for its Seattle office. 

The Ferndale Lumber Covs plant at Cedarville will be 
sold at saerim’s sale soon, and it is thought the plant will 
he opened up at once by the new purchasers. 

Ss. KE. tlarmon bought the old sash and door plant here 
some time ago, and has had it completely overhauled. The 
only thing that prevents starting at this time is the build 
ing of a spur which will be placed within a short time. 
The factory has been idle for many years, and its starting 
will be quite an event. 

Fred J. Oberer has gone on the road for the Pacific Tank 
& Silo Co. of Chehalis, and when home recently reported 
the prospects for the coming year as particularly bright, 


Cut of Mills. 

The cut of the mills located in Seattle during the year 
just ended totaled 4,589,838 feet more than during the 
year 1911. In 1911 the mills of Seattle cut 265,722,738 
feet of lumber, while during 1912 they cut 270,312,576 
feet. The following is a detailed statement of the cut 
of the Seattle mills: 


Lumber Co., as 


1911 1912 
Stimson Mill Co......... 31,000,000 26,000,000 


seattle Lumber Co 


aca tetatatnar tee ai atareimsate atinae 6,070,000 
Schwager & Nettleton Mills 20,000,000 45,000,000 
FEBIOOe DONO 6 nee 5.5.0 04,0789 40,000,000 10,000,000 


seattle Cedar Lmbr. & Mfg. Co 
Gryant Lmbr. & Shingle Mill Co 
Brace & Hergert ‘ : 
Stetson & Post Lmbr. Co... 

‘anal Lumber Co 
Newell Mill Co is TSR es «== Aen eee 
Taylor Wit GO... 805% prkssrauk a allie ees 7,760,000 10,200,000 
Chippewas. Lambr:. Co. 0.63 60 esas as 9,250,000 5,100,000 
Bagewater Bil Co... cee ace : . 11,000,000 5,000,000 


16, a 000 


20,936,000 
12,144,572 
17,000,000 
16,000,000 
35,000,000 





17, 000, ‘000 
16,000,000 
25,000,000 


Went Bide BMS CO. nce cs vceuee 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Klliott Bay Mill Co.. peters 8,000,000 10,000,000 
(aaa TOE Gs ooo a So sas 5 eee 16,000,000 16,500,000 


Harbor Island Lmbr. Co... 

CS en ON aks eas 9 bo 8 eee 
seattle Const & Dry Dock Co 
Seattle Mill & Mfg. Co. 


2,100,000 

500,000 
3,762,004 
11,000,000 









"13°687.850 
10,000,000 
Totals 


265, 722,738 270,312,576 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

‘TacoMA, WASH., Jan, 20.—Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, arrived 
home Wednesday from a trip to St. Paul and Chicago. 
During his absence Major Griggs was elected vice presi 
dent of the Tacoma Commercial Club. George Scofield, 
of the building material and contracting firm of Savage, 
Scofield & Co., was elected president. 

Ernest Lister, president of the Lister Manufacturing 
(o., was formally inaugurated as governor of Washing 
ton Wednesday at Olympia. 

Charles A. Pratt, of the Pacific Box Co., who has been 
chairman of the State workmen’s compensation commis 
sion under the administration just ended, has tendered 
his resignation to Gov. Lister. At Gov. Lister’s request 
Mr. Pratt has consented to remain with the commission 
until May 1. 

Howard D. Taylor, of the Page Lumber Co., Eagle 
Gorge, was elected speaker of the house of representa 
tives when the State legislature convened Monday. 

The Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Co. is getting out a 
large order of big timbers for the Southern Pacific at its 
new Pacific National mill and is also getting out the 
Government order for the Sault Ste. Marie Canal for 
which a special planer which will surface timbers 4 feet 
square was built. 

William ©. Wheeler, president of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co., was reelected president of the Bankers’ Trust Co. 
at the annual meeting of stockholders and directors 
Tuesday. Besides Mr. Wheeler, the directorate of 15 
members includes C. D. Danaher, of the Danaher Lum 
her Co., and W. C. Davie, of the Tacoma Fir Door Co. 

The red cedar shingle market has toned up a bit, at 
the old prices, according to Clarence E. Hill, of the Hill 
Lumber Co., Tacoma member of the board of directors 


of the Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan, 20.—More snow than usual 
has fallen in this section recently and this materially 
retards work in the saw and shingle mills and practi- 
cally puts a stop to camp operation. It is stated that 
au rise in the price of logs is due within a few weeks 
owing to this curtailment. 

Fred J. Wood, of. the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., and 
family, left recently for California, where they will visit 
relatives and friends for a few weeks. 

News has come from Olympia that the appointment of 
J. J. Donovan, of the Larson Lumber Co., who succeeded 
himself as trustee of the Bellingham State Normal 
School, has been confirmed by the State legislature. 

A logging camp representing an expenditure of about 
$80,000 has just been completed near Concrete, Skagit 
County by the Hamilton Logging Co. It has a contract 
to remove about 200,000,000 feet of timber for the 
Tozier Timber Co, 

The British bark Lord Templetown has sailed from the 
old Oregon Mill Co.’s wharf with 1,974,200 feet of 
lumber for Sydney. 

E. L. Cowgill, manager of the Samish Bay Logging 
Co., announces that the construction of its logging rail- 
road is progressing rapidly. The company is capitalized 
at $100,000 and Bellingham is designated as permanent 
headquarters. 


NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WASH., Jan. 20.—The Weyerhaeuser Lum- 
her Co., which has been having a brief vacation, will 
probably resume Wednesday of this week. Some repair 
work has been done on the mill. The log conveyor has 
been rebuilt and the mill pond near the conveyor has 
been deepened, recent storms and the usual mill debris 
having made the water rather shallow. Speaking of 
prospects for this year, Superintendent W. H. Bonner 
said: 





If all the inquiries we are receiving turn into orders we 
will have a record-breaking business. More than usual in- 
terest. is being taken in lumber and the spring business 
should be heavy. I do not look for any trouble with the 


. W. W. organization. Mill employees are better paid in 
Everett than probably any other point on the Sound; the 
men are satisfied; many of them are married and have 
homes here, and the agitators have nothing to work on. 
1 do not look for any log shortage. Most of the camps 
will resume today and there is no reason to believe that 
the unfavorable weather conditions will continue for any 
great length of time. 

The snowfall and unfavorable weather continued in 
the Cascade Mountains and foothills last week and mills 
in that section were out of commission. Logging camps 
also were unable to do anything. The Index-Galena 
Co. was obliged to let the fire go out in the boilers ot 
the mill at Index on account of a shortage of fuel, and 
us the company furnishes electric light for Index the city 
was in darkness. The mill will be down until the snow 
goes away. Despite the snowfall in the Cascades, which 
has hampered traffic through there, local mills report 
that they have had no difficulty in getting shipments 
through. 

The Cascade Lumber Co.'s mill at Snohomish is about 
ready for business, operations of millwrights, boiler in- 
stallers and log dump builders having been pushed during 
Jast week. The company installed a new boiler to furnish 
power for the planing mill, recently built, and the delay in 
vetting the mill started has been due to the delay in get- 
ting the log dump on the Great Northern Railway built. 
It is not unlikely that the mill will start this week with 
a capacity of 100,000 feet daily. 

The Sievers logging railroad near Sultan is being sur 
veyed and mapped for use in a Sultan Basin railroad propo- 
sition which is being boosted by Nick Rudebeck. It: is 
planned to use the logging road in connection with the 
new line. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 20.—The mills have nearly all 
started up again since the holidays, but the heavy rains 
and snows have delayed the work to such an extent that 
little has been done. The snows are melting and a flood 
is feared, so that probably there will be considerable 
loss of time during the next month. 

A number of prominent lumbermen have stated during 
the last week that they never saw prospects for lumber 
and shingles better than at the present time. The Gov- 
ernment has tentative bids out for a lot of fir lumber to 
be used in the Philippines, a great deal more is to go 
to the fair in San Francisco, the demand for coastwise 
shipments is large, and the rail trade will be heavy. 
This, coupled with the completion of the Panama Canal 
Within a year, will make things very lively in this entire 
section. 

The towns along the Chehalis River are working in 
unison in the matter of opening up the river to naviga- 
tion. Chehalis and Montesano are taking the lead. This 
will give water transportation for a vast amount of lum- 
ber and coal, 

The shipments of lumber from Willapa Harbor for 
1912 totaled 303,235,183 feet and during 1911 the total 
shipments were 246,972,307 feet, an increase of 56,262,- 
876 feet for 1912. This is an excellent showing for the 
mills at Raymond and South Bend, the shipping points 
on Willapa Harbor. 








IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 
ABERDEEN AND HOQuIAM, WaSH., Jan. 20.—During the 
past week practically every logging « camp on Gray fe 
Harbor has been closed down, The snow in the logging 
districts surrounding Gray’g Harbor ranges from 11 
inches to 2 feet and in plac es is even deeper. A great 
many of the camps attempted to struggle against this 
difficulty for some time but at last were forced to give 
up. With a searcity of logs in the market following 
Christmas vacation, this further delay of the camps has 
already closed down a number of sawmills and will 
doubtless close down a large part of the rest. Neither 
the camps of the Wilson Bros. Lumber Co., the Lytle 
Logging Co., nor a number of the’ smaller outfits have 
been operating for some time. Officials of the Polson 
Logging Co. are far from optimistic and state that it is 
possible to operate only part of their camps. The 
Polson Logging Co. is one of the largest in this part of 
the State and supplies a number of the Grays Harbor 
mills. For the past several months logging companies 
operating to the limit of their capacity have not been 
able to keep ahead of the mills to any extent. 

The Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co. is driving piles for 
a loading platform that will be built along the front of its 
property close to the railway tracks. In speaking of the 
log situation Mr. Anderson of the Anderson & Middleton 
Lumber Co, stated that his company had a small supply of 
logs on hand which he believed would be sufficient to run 
the plant for a few days longer. He hopes that the camps 
will be operating again before this supply is exhausted. 

The plant of the S. E. Slade Lumber Co. was closed during 

the greater part_of last week on account of the lack of 
logs. I he new 50-horsepower motor which has just been 
installed is reported to be working successfully. 
_, Phe shutdown at the plant of the Aberdeen Lumber & 
Shingle Co., on account of the searcity of logs continues. 
Che shingle mill belonging to this company has also been 
shut down, as it is an ele setric plant operated by a dynamo 
at the saw mill. 

The camps of the Grays Harbor Logging Co. are closed 
at present as are also those of the Coats-Fordney Logging 
Co. and the Big Creek Co. 











TIMBER LAND SALES 











Hf. V. Berry, lumber dealer of Fort Plain, N. Y., has 
bought 1,020 acres of land in the mountains near Catskill 
from Charles and George H. Beach. 

The Lagarde Co. (Ltd.), of Thibodaux, La.., 
F. B. Williams Cypress Co., of Patterson, 
ton and Energy plantations for $107,250. 


has sold the 
timber on Leigh 


KF. D. J. Barnjum, of Boston, Mass.. has bought of Lewis 
& Maxcy, of Gardiner, Mass., their entire timber holdings in 
Franklin County, Mass.- about 50.000 acres. 


The Kimball Lumber Manufacturing Co., of St. Louis, 
be recently bought 2,340 acres of timberland from B. T. 
Gregg and others. The land lies near the pent of White 
River and the consideration is placed at $22 











No. 3 Birch 


is now available in quantities 
and quality that is attracting 
box con- 
cerns looking for material to 
take the place of White Pine. 
Birch is softer and sounder 
than most of the Northern 
Hardwoods and is easy. to 
work. Ask for a quotation 
from any of the firms shown 
assured of 


the attention of 


below and be 
good values. 
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G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 
Rib Lake, Wis. 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 

1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 


JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER- -STEGER LAND 
& LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 

c. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., 
Tomah, Wis. 


WORCESTER LBR, CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 
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PITTSBURGH 


We have for 
Quick Sale 
400,000 Ft. 


8-4 Sound Wormy 


Chestnut 


Tennessee Soft Chestnut 
good widths and lengths. 












Detailed list and prices upon request. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


E.V Babeock & Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








— PHONES — 
@Eu 1620 Court 
- 162: . 
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-SOFT CORK WH ITE PINE 


SREGON SILVER’ 
ELLOW PINE? 


PEOPLES BANK BUILDING, 


PITTS BURGH, PA. 





Tell us your needs a & 

or get our prices ite Ine 
on these items of 

r & 
30 M ft. 2x10 No. 2 Com. 40 M ft. 2x12 No. 2 Com. 
100 M ft. Ix 6 D. 100 M ft. Ix 8 D. 


80 M ft. 1x10 D. 100 M ft. 1x12 D. 


Inquiries given Prompt Attention. 


Wm. Schuette & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Can Ship Promptly. 


SPECIAL Swiiets tor Press 


450 M ft. 1x6 to 12’’—10 to 20’ Mer. Spruce. 
100 M ft. 1x6 to 12’’— 8 to 16’ Select Spruce. 


J. C. Donges Lumber Co.,°}),0!*" Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Building, 


























BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, Director Biltmore Forest School. 


Logging and Lumbering, - $5.25 postpaid. 
Lectures on Sylviculture,_ - : 2.15 a 
Forest Mensuration. - - - 1.16 se 
Forest Finance, - - - - 55 ia 
Forest Policy, - - - - - 1.90 “el 
Forest Protection, - - - 1.65 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those interested in 
lumbering and forestry. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














REALM OF THE RETAILER 
By Met L. Saley 

Hints on yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 

yard convenicnces, appliances for storing and handling lum- 

ber, bookkeeping methods, and collections. An encyclo- 

pedia of the retail lumber business. 390 pages, fully illus- 

trated, and bound in silk cloth, postpaid, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
421 & RNearhorn St Chicago, Il 








OREGON LUMBER NEWS 








ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PORTLAND, Orka., Jan. 20.—About a foot of snow fell 
here and all over western Oregon last week, and in the 
mountains east of here the precipitation has been. still 
heavier. The result of this is that the few logging 
camps that resumed after the holiday closedown have 
had to discontinue operation. A number of sawmills 
will also shut down until 2 chinook sweeps the snow 
away. The heavy snowfall, while causing some slight 
damage to the railroads, will mean millions of dollars 
to the farmers and the benefit also will be felt by 
loggers, for it will mean a greater abundance of water 
for drives. 

John D. Goss, attorney for C. A. Smith’s interests at 
Marshfield, in Portland last week said that the company 
is going ahead rapidly on a number of new projects and 
that in a few weeks the new steamer Adeline Smith will 
be on the Coast to carry lumber from the Coos Bay 


mills to California. Mr. Goss also reports that the 
building for the new paper pulp factory is nearing 
completion. This structure is of reinforced concrete 


throughout and the chief feature of the project is that 
pulp will be manufactured from waste of fir, such as 
slabs, edgings and trimmings. The plant is being 
erected and will be managed by Nerdrum Bros., expert 
pulp manufacturers from Finland. Another innovation 
is that salt water will be used in the manufacture of the 
pulp. 

Mr. Smith is also active in enlarging the capacity of 
his mills on the bay. The east side mill will be given a 
capacity of 250,000 feet every 10 hours by the installa 
tion of another head rig, carriage and saw. <A mill is 
also being built on the west side of the river for the 
manufacture of shingles and white fir for compoboard. 
At the big mill on the west side an absolutely fireproof 
power house has been erected. Power is furnished by 
two turbine engines of the direct connection type. Mr. 
Smith is also developing a coal mine on Isthmus Inlet, 
near Marshfield, and is installing electric logging ma 
chinery and an overhead cable system in the hillier 
sections of his vast timber holdings. Several miles of 
railroad are being built and a number of minor improve 
ments are under way and planned. 

During the nine years that he has been in the western 
country, Glen M. Harrington, who recently became man 
ager of the Big Basin Lumber Co.’s operations, with 
headquarters at Klamath Falls, has steadily forged 
ahead. Mr. Harrington went from Minneapolis to Cali- 
fornia in 1902, spending a season eruising timber for 





GLEN M. HARRINGTON, OF KLAMATH FALLS, OREG 
Manager of the Big Basin Lumber Co. 


T. B. Walker, of Minneapolis, but returned to Minnesota 
afterwards and worked for the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Co. at Scanlon, Minn. He was in the woods during the 
winter with the cruisers and ran ¢utting lines for the 
logging. The summers he spent at the sawmill, plan- 
ing mill and lumber yard at Scanlon, eventually beecom- 
ing shipping clerk. In January, 1904, Mr. Harrington 
went to McCloud, Cal., as general timekeeper for the 
McCloud River Lumber Co, and later had charge of the 
yards. 

In 1908 Mr. Harrington entered the employ of the 
C, A. Smith Lumber Co., at Bay Point, Cal., looking 
after the sales and shipping, and later went on the 
road for the company in the Sacramento Valley and bay 
counties. He continued in this work until December, 
1912, when he succeeded W. S. Fish as manager of the 
big Basin Lumber Co., at Klamath Falls. 

Klamath Falls is in the center of an extensive pine 
timber region, that is fast being developed by manufac- 
turing operations. The Big Basin Lumber Co. has a 
sawmill at Klamath Falls, on Lake Ewauna, and a whole- 
sale and distributing yard at Klamath Falls, to which 
lumber is shipped from small mills throughout that 
region, to be dressed and reshipped to the trade. In 
addition it operates retail yards at Merrill, Oreg., and 
Macdoel, Mt. Hebron and Dorris, Cal. The Big Basin 
Lumber Co. is owned by George X. Wendling and 8. O. 
and W. P. Johnson, of San Francisco, and their asso- 


ciates. It is closely allied to the Klamath Development 
Co., at Klamath Falls, of which Robert A. Johnson is 
general manager. The Messrs. Johnson and Wendling 
are well-known California lumber manufacturers and 
among other things control the Weed Lumber Co., Weed, 
Cal. 

One of the most important experiments that the 
Federal Government has yet undertaken out here in 
connection with the development of the timber industry 
Will be started at the Linnton wood distillation plant 
under the direction of Prof. Benson, of Washington 
University. The experiment will be to determine the 
practicability of using stumps, slabwood and other wood 
waste for the distillate of by-products. In response to 
a petition from the timber interests of the State of 
Washington, Congress appropriated $5,000 for this work, 
and out of this fund the Forest Service will construct a 
small «distilling plant at Seattle. 

The Pacifie Fixture & Cabinet Co. has bought a three 
acre site at Kenton, a suburb of Portland, where it will 
erect a plant to cost about $70,000. 

Chester Snow, of Little, Wash., it is reported, will 
install a sawmill at Harmon Spur, on the South Bend 
branch of the Northern Pacific. The new company will 
be capitalized at $25,000. 

The International Shingle Weavers’ Union held its 
annual convention here last week. While some very 
slight increases in wages were recommended for packers, 
a resolution introduced for a general increase was almost 
unanimously voted down. A resolution urging an 8-hour 
day, too, was voted down. 

Guy KE. Smith has taken charge of the Portland office 
of the Hicks-Hauptman Lumber Co. in the Yeon Build 
ing, this city, in place of J. G. Cushing, who recently 
established the office here and has now returned to take 
charge of the Los Angeles office of the company. Mr. 
Cushing for a number of years was in charge of the 
company’s business in Los Angeles. 

[he Crossett Timber (Co. interests that recently 
purchased the plant of the Columbia Valley Lum 
ber Co., at Wauna, of which A. W. Clark was 
president and manager, has changed its name to 
the Crossett Western Lumber Co. The Crossett inter 
ests are large lumber manufacturers in the South, where 
they have a Crossett Lumber Co., and this first western 
manufacturing operation is to be hereafter called the 
Crossett Western Lumber Co., to designate it geograph 
ically. The logging is done under the name of the Big 
Creek Logging Co., with landing headquarters at 
Knappa, under the nmnagement of A. P. Sprague, who 
is also in charge of the Crossett Timber Co.’s western 
interests. Soth the sawmill and the logging plants are 
running steadily and Mr. Sprague predicts an excellent 
vear’s business. At Wauna 2,000 piles are to be driven 
to increase the yard room capacity. 

The camp of the Oregon Timber & Lumber Co., at 
Parsons, in charge of Jim Maurary, was damaged by 
washouts and slides during the recent heavy rains, and 
it will take the concern five or six weeks to clear its 
railroad. 





SUCCESSFUL IN HANDLING TIMBER BONDS. 


PORTLAND, OREG., Jan. 20.—The handling of timber 
bonds has developed during the last few years into an 
important branch of the banking business of the country, 
particularly in the southern and western timber regions, 
where lumbermen and timberland owners and operators 
avail themselves in this way of the opportunity of seeur 
ing financial assistance to develop their holdings. George 





GEORGE L. MCPHERSON, OF PORTLAND, OREG. : 
Prominent Dealer in Timber Bonds. 


L. and J. A. McPherson are two brothers engaged in this 
business. George IL. McPherson resides in Portland, 
with an office in the Yeon Building. John A. MePherson 
has his office in the Fife Building, San Francisco, and 
resides across the bay at Oakland. During the last six 
or seven years the MePhersons have developed an exten- 
sive acquaintance and close connections with many of the 
lumber and timber operators in the West, which have 
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been of nraterial assistance in placing their bonds. 
represent the Detroit Trust Co., Detroit, Mich. 
The MePhersons are natives of Howell, Mich., where 
their grandfather, William McPherson, located in 1836 
and established the business of William MePherson & 
Sons, bankers and dealers in merchandise. The father 
of the two MePhersons, EK. G, McPherson, still carries 
on the business, but of late years has acquired extensive 
timberlands. John A. MePherson, after spending four 
vears in his father’s business, went to Aberdeen, Wash., 
in 1900 and worked in the lumberyard of the Anderson 


They 





JOHN A. MCPHERSON, OF SAN FRANCISCO; 
Associated with His Brother in Handling Timber Bonds 


& Middleton Lumber Co. In the summer of 1903, the 
same interests, together with the MePhersons, acquired 
a tract of redwood timber in northern Mendocino County, 
Cal., and began the construction of a sawmill at Ander 
sonia, Cal. John A, McPherson left Aberdeen and went 
to Andersonia, where he remained the most of the time 
until early in 1906, when operations there were sus- 
pended. His brother, George L. McPherson, who had 
graduated from the Michigan Agricultural College at 
Ann Arbor and had been associated with his father in 
the bank at Howell for a number of years, went to San 
Francisco in 1908 and opened offices for the concern con 
structing the plant at Andersonia. He continued to 
look after this business until the operations were sus 
pended in 1906, when the two brothers went to Portland 
and engaged in buying timberlands for themselves and 
their associates, developing into the handling of bonds 
during the last three years, in which business they have 
been eminently successful. 





INLAND EMPIRE 











IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan, 20.—Heavy snow in the Inland 
Empire has both hindered and aided logging operations. 
In the Priest River district in Idaho a number of camps 
have been closed on account of the snow. In the St. Joe 
Valley in Idaho most of the winter cut is being taken 
out by sleds. This is the last season for getting out 
the burned timber in this distriet, therefore many camps 
ure working to make a record cut. 

The mill owned by the Fidelity Lumber Co. at Arden, 
7 miles from Colville, is being overhauled and will be 
started in the early spring. 

The Tri-State Cedar Co., one of the active cedar com 
panies of the Inland Empire has purchased about 
5,000,000 feet of white pine and a large quantity of 
cedar from the Forest Service in eastern Montana. 

John Kendall, of Palouse, manager of the 40 retail 
yards of the Potlateh Lumber Co., is promoting a com- 
pany for the manufacture of silos. For the last three 
weeks he has been making a trip through Minnesota 
dairying district and has reached the conclusion that 
farmers of the Inland Empire would profit by the greater 
use of silos. 

Bb. J. Boorman, of Great Falls, Mont., passed through 
Spokane last week en route to the Hawaiian Islands for 
a two months’ pleasure trip. 

John A. Daley, representing William Schuette & Co., 
wholesale lumber dealers of New York City, is spending 
two weeks in this city and will go from here to Seattle 
before returning East. This company buys heavily of 
Inland Empire and Pacific coast lumber products. 

H. S. MeCall, representing his father, Alexander Me- 
Call, lumber manufacturer and exporter, of Simcoe, Ont., 
was in Spokane last week. Mr. MeCall buys Idaho white 
pine in this territory. Mr. MeCall represents the fourth 
generation actively engaged in the lumber business. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IDAHO, Jan. 20.—The Sandpoint Lumber & 
Pole Co. has considerable difficulty in operating its mill, 
owing to the excessive amount of snow that has fallen 
this month. The weather during the latter part of last 
week was mild and clear, settling the snow considerably 
and making operations much easier. The camp is still 
running, but is unable to work to advantage. There has 
been no train into the mill-spur for over a week, but 


the railroad promises to have cars for the company soon. 

The Humbird Lumber Co, is still operating its camps, 
but is greatly hampered in the work. The loggers who 
had contracts with the Humbird company have been 
obliged to quit work. The annual report shows that 
the company has just closed a satisfactory year. 

T. J. Humbird, general manager of the Humbird Lum- 
ber Co., and Mrs. Humbird will leave the twenty-ninth 
of this month for St. Paul, and after a brief stay there 
will join Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Weyerhaeuser and party on 
a trip to the Panama Canal. 





AT UTAH’S METROPOLIS. 

SaLr LAKE City, UTAH, Jan. 20.—Local lumbermen are 
enthusiastic over the prospects for an active season in 
this vicinity, and all dealers have fortified their yards 
with heavier stocks than usual for the season for many 
years. Prices generally are stiffening, but a building 
boom seems imminent and the Jumbermen are confident of 
a heavy trade during the coming summer. 

The contract for the State capitol, which will cost 
$2,000,000, was recently awarded and figures have been 
called for on a basis of supplying 250,000 feet of lumber. 
The construction of a new theater building in the heart 
of the city will furnish another large contract for the 
lumber dealers to fill, as will the half-million-dollar high 
school under construction. Numerous business blocks and 
apartment houses, besides an unusual number of private 
residences, have been projected for the coming season, 
and altogether the local dealers are delighted with the 
prospects for a busy season. 

J. H. Baker, general manager of the Baker Lumber Co. 
has gone to Decorah, lowa, to attend the annual meeting of 
the company and to make his annual report. 

Ilugh W. Hogue, representing the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Agency of Centralia, Wash., was in this city last week on 
business. 


NORTHWESTERN MONTANA NOTES. 
LIBBY, Mont., Jan. 20.—The Tri-State Cedar Co. has 
made application for a spur at Troy connecting with 
the industry track to get out the large number of poles 
that the company has at that place. 
ovel 





The company has 
10,000 poles to ship and expects to start loading 
und shipping next May. 

Leonia is rapidly attaining the proportions of an in 
dustrial center, with five logging camps in operation and 
a sawmill and two shingle mills under construction. 
Many new settlers have come in during the last year and 
most of them have built homes while others are prepar 
ing to build in the spring. 

The Hurd & Schultz sawmill near ‘Troy has stopped saw 
ing for the winter. The balance of the winter will be 
occupied in getting out logs for next season's sawing. The 
Burlingham Lumber Co. has closed its sawmill at ) 
for the winter, and will make necessary repairs. The com- 
pany has a large crew of men cutting logs for the next 
season's run. 

Brooks Bros., who in 1911 bought 12,000,000 feet of tim- 
her on Pipe Creek from the Government, have put in 4, 
000,000 feet. The Libby Lumber Co. is operating a camp 
on Libby Creek, 12 miles south of town, and will lay in a 
reserve supply of logs for the summer. W. E. Dawson has 
just completed putting in 12,000,000 feet of logs at Ural 
and before the season is over expects to cut 2.500.000 feet. 
Claude Houghton, at Leonia, has cut 292,000 feet to date, 
but expects to increase this to 2.000.000 feet before the 
season is over. Doonan & Hogan, at Troy. have cut 2,000 
poles on their purchase of 10,000 from the Forest Service. 
The Tri-State Cedar Co. has purchased 5,000,000 feet of 
white pine and cedar poles from the Forest Service at Bull 
Lake and operation has been going on steadily. On Par- 
menter Creek this company has just completed the clearing 
up of a purchase of 4,000 poles. KF. R. Baggs, who pur 
chased. 2,000,000 feet of timber on Yakt River, expects to 





w 


put in 1,000,000) feet this season. At Kootenai Falls 
Mahar & Smith have bought 1,000,000 feet and so far have 
put 100,000 feet of logs into the Kootenai River. John 


O'Brien, at Jennings, is cutting 500,000 feet. On the Koo 
tenai River, just above Warland, Frank Utley has cut 
155.000 feet on his purchase of 300,000) feet. The War 
land Lumber Co. has just completed cutting 5.000.000 fect 
purchased from the Forest Service and application has been 
made for 1,000,000 feet more. Stonechest & Bening. on the 
Yakt River, are working on one of the largest sales that 
has been made, having contracted for 9,000,000 feet 


from 
the Government. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont... Jan. 20.—For want of ears, due 


_to snow blockades in the Rockies and the Cascades, the 


manufacturers of this district have been forced to close 
their shipping departments. 

The Somers Lumber Co., of Somers, has completed a 
modern dry shed, the dimensions of which are 76x225 
feet, and will have a capacity of 775,000 feet. At a 
directors’ meeting of this company, held in St. Paui, 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, L. C. Gilman, Seattle, Wash.; vice president 
and general manager, W. E. Wells, Somers; treasurer, 
W. B. Burns, Somers; secretary, W. N. Noffsinger, 
Kalispell. 





CLOSED FOR THE WINTER. 


MissouLa, Mont., Jan. 20.—The plant of the Mann 
Lumber Co. at Henderson, west of here, is shut down for 
the winter. A number of improvements are being made, 
including the building of a power plant for the planing 
mill, and repairing the sawmill preparatory to an early 
spring start. 





COMPRESSORS FOR PNEUMATIC TOOLS. 

Bulletin No. 34 F, issued by the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co., Fisher Building, Chicago, treats of the design 
and construction of class G ‘*Chicago Pneumatic’’ 
pressors. 

The purpose is to give a clear idea of the desirable 
features 6f the design and the high quality of material 
and workmanship entering into their construction. The 
description contained in this book applies only to belt, 
steam and motor driven compressors of standard listed 
sizes and types. [Advertisement. ] 
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Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Offices 
BROOKVILLE, PA. 








Mills: 
BURNER, W. VA. 





S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg. ° NEW YORK CITY 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





William Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 


Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA. 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Longand Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





United States Spruce Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills - ~- MARION, VA. 








Ww. W. DEMPSEY 


Spruce, Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


New York Office, General Office, 
No. 18 Broadway. JOHNSTOWN. PA. 





Hadentine Lumber Co., Inc. 
Office, CAMDEN, N. J. 


HARDWOODS | Will Saw 15,000,000 Feet 
and SPRUCE } Hemlock before April Ist. 
GET YOUR ORDERS IN EARLY 





Laurel River Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON. - WEST VIRGINIA 





Tygarts River Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills, - MILL CREEK, W VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








—— 


Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 


Office, SCRANTON, PA. 
MILLS:— Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 
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NORTHERN PINE 


White Pine 


WE MUST MOVE AT ONCE: 


lcar 4", and 3 cars 6" “D” Select 

2 cars each 8" and 10" “D” Select 

2 cars 5-4 and 1 car 6-4 “D” Select 

2 cars 4-4 “D” and Better 6 ft. 

= 4cars 4-4“D” and Better 8 ft. 

== 2cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop 

= ear each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 3 Shop 

: 2 cars 8-4 No. 3 Shop 

4 cars each 5-4 and 6-4x12" No. 2 Common 
4 cars each 6, 8 and 10" No. 2 Common 


Please Write For Prices. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CoO. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 




















% 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 


= 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED. 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ua a 























{ DON’T UNDERVALUE YOUR BUSINESS! 


The best business houses in this country today are using the 
Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


A glance through our list of Customers will prove that. 

When you are selling your goods to these * best houses.”’ (and 
they are judges of good cards, beiieve us) and you send in your 
card, unless it isa Peerless. you are sending in one inferior to 
those they themselvesureusing. What isthe naturalinference? 
That your h use does not afford itself the best! They carry the 
inference to your goods as naturally as they received the im- 
pression from your card. 

Can you afford to have your cards undervalue the character of 
yourgoods? You certainly cannot—buta Peer.ess card, detached 
from a book form, smooth edged onevery edge, 
carried in a neat sealleather case, fresh and 
clean, will give a toneto your busi- 
ness and your goods, which you can- 
not afford to under 
value 

Begin to show your 
class, by sending to- 
day forasampletabof 
our cards. They carry 
their own inference 
and intluence 


When card is detached 
from tab all edges 
are smooth. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PLATE PRINTERS 











POTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. OA 
PLOHER BUILOINE 
CHICAGO 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

















61-63 East Adams Street, Chicago o 





TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











ki. J. Fulghum, of the W. H. White Co., Boyne City, 
Mich., was a Chicago visitor this week. 


Thomas H. Beatty, president of the Elrod Lumber Co., 
Montgomery, Ala., was a recent Chicago visitor. 


Among the lumbermen visiting Chicago recently are: 
J. S. MaeCall, of Morrison, TIl., and A. P. Bryant, of 
Clinton, T1. 


M. J. Fox, sales manager for the Von Platen Lumber 
Co., of Tron Mountain, Mich., was in Chicago recently 
on a business trip. 


J. M. Attley, head of J. M. Attley & Co., 1713 Railway 
Exchange Building, Chicago, is spending a short time 
at the mills of the concern at Sagola, Mich. 


Ralph Merrill, who a short time ago joined the sales 
force of the Matthews Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Sikeston, Mo., was in Chicago for a day or two recently. 


W. H. Schlever, of Kosse-Shoe & Schlever, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was in Chicago recently and stated that he had no 
reason to complain of the volume of business nor of the 
prices received for lumber. 


H. I. Below, of the Vollmar & Below Co,. Marshfield, 
Wis., was in Chicago for a few hours last Thursday on 
his way south. He will visit the mills surrounding 
Memphis before his return home. 


W. C. Jones, of the building material department of 
the Shevlin-Carpenter Lumber Co.’s retail business at 
Minneapolis, Minn., spent several days in Chicago this 
week attending the Cement Show. 


William L. Wheeler, of the Bissell- Wheeler Lumber 
Co.. Marshfield, Wis., was in Chicago this week on a 
short business trip and stated that his firm had been 
doing a good steady business and that he thought the 
outlook bright for the coming year, 


J. Ve Stuart, who is well known among the millmen 
of Indiana and Ohio, is now connected with the Houston, 
Stanwood & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. He reports 
that he has been having a splendid business since join- 
ing that concern. 


Roland H. Darnell, of R. J. Darnell (Inc.), Memphis, 
Tenn., was in Chicago last Wednesday. He stated that 
dry stocks were scarce and that he was looking for the 
hardwood market to retain its present strength through 
mt the coming year. 


H.C. Miller and F. M. Baker, of the Hardwood Mills 
Lumber Co., 1423 Monadnock Building. left Thursday 
night for a swing around the southern circuit. They in 
tend to spend most of their time in Mound City, TIL. 
and Memphis, Tenn. 


Charles D. Pierson, lumberman and contractor, of 
Lewis, Ind., arrived in Chicago Monday to attend 
the Cement Show at the Coliseum. Mr. Pierson paid 
the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a much ap- 
preciated call and stated that business is good, with 
the outlook never better. 


Hanam Hugh Barclay, of the Standard Mills (Ltc.), 
Ste. Agathe, Quebec, was in Chicago early this week 
and visited the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
He said conditions in commercial lines of business in 
Canada during the last year had been ideal, all the dif 
ferent trades having had a splendid run of business. 


James D. Lacey, of James D. Lacey & Co., of Chi 
cago, New Orleans, Seattle and Portland, is in New 
Orleans, La. and will remain there several weeks. 
Mr. Lacey is said to entertain a glowingly optimistic 
opinion of the outlook for timber and lumber in- 
terests in all of the various sections in which his house 
is heavily interested. 


James K. Andrews, of Escanaba, Mich., stopped off 
in Chicago a couple of days this week on h's way home 
from a four weeks’ visit to the Pacific coast, which 
time he spent with relatives. He brought back word 
thet Pacific coast lumber manufacturers were pretty 
well satisfied with the way business was shaping up 
for the coming season. Mr. Andrews just closed a $50, 
000 timber deal in Canada. 


W. M. Stephenson, Supreme Scrivenoter of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, with offices 1219 Wright 
suilding, St. Louis, spent a day or two in Chicago this 
week and paid the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
a welcome call. Mr. Stephenson was on his way home 
trom visits to Minneapolis, Minn., Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Cleveland, Ohio, where he assisted recently in acquainting 
a number of kittens with the secrets of the Black Cat 
order. 


fom C. Whitmarsh, sales manager of the W. T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Co., of St. Louis, spent a couple of days 
in Chieago recently. He said that the yellow pine situ- 
ation continued to show an upward tendency; that 


j 


stocks were none too large and that millmen were al! 
looking for a splendid year in 1913. He stated manu 
factnrers were gradually overcoming the labor troubles 
and it looked as if this problem was being finally 
straightened out. : 


J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, Wash., president of the 
Larson Lumber Co., Bellingham, Wash., accompanied 
by Mrs. Bloedel, was in Chicago on Thursday of this 
week. During a visit at the office of the AMEIQCAN 
LUMBERMAN Mr. Bloedel stated that conditions generally 
in his section were more satisfactory than for some 
time and he was entirely hopeful of the near future. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bloedel left for a visit to eastern cities on 
Thursday evening. 


A. M. Jones, of Jones Bros., the well-known retailers 
of Milford, Tl, was in Chicago this week on a buying 
trip. Mr. Jones said that he has been a constant reader 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and its predecessors for 35 
vears and that he felt he could not get along very well 
without it. He said he was greatly interested in the 
conununity development campaign. Concerning trade 
conditions he said that they had been doing a_ nice 
steady business all last year and thought the coming 
season would be equally as good. 


Among the resolutions reported by the committee 
and adopted at last week’s convention of the Ne 
braska Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was one 
expressing sympathy with Walter Eekart, one of the 
best known of the old-time salesmen traveling that 
territory, who is ill at his home in Shellrock, Lowa, 
suffering from cancer of the stomach. In editing the 
telegraphic report of the last session this part of the 
resolutions was inadvertently omitted. The Hoo-Hoo 
present at the concatenation also drew up and sent a 
night telegram in the name of the order, forwarding 
personal greetings to him, a large majority of those 
in attendance being his personal friends. 





LADIES’ NIGHT AT LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF 
CHICAGO. 


Saturday evening, January 25, will be ‘ladies’ 
night’? at the Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago, The 
doors will open at S p.m. and after an informal re 
ception, cards, music and dancing will be enjoyed. 
Every member is invited to attend and bring his wife 
sweetheart, sister or friend. 





A RECORD TO BE PROUD OF. 

(. B. Flinn, president of the Metropolitan Lumber 
(o., Monadnock Block, Chicago, and a director of the 
George Palmer Lumber (Co., of La Grande, Ore., re 
ceived a letter this week from La Grande which stated 
that the George Palmer Lumber Co. started its 1912 
mill operations January 2 and closed December 31, 
1912, during which time it lost only 14 days and three 
hours, including Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, Christ 
mas, one day for a circus, one day for election, three 
days in January on account of heavy snows and two 
days in February for the same reason. As the Fourth 
of July was on Thursday the men did not want to 
work on Friday, so the mill remained closed until the 
following Monday, causing a loss of two more days. 
The other two days and three hours lost were odd hours 
at different periods, owing to the company being 
obliged to shut down to make minor repairs. 

Mr. Flinn considers this a wonderful record and 
wonders if any other concern was as fortunate during 
1912. 

Mr. Flinn’s many friends will be glad to know. that 
he has fully recovered from a severe attack of pneu 
monia which confined him to his room for four weeks. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BOWLING LEAGUE. 








Teams. Ww. L. 
Sash and Doors 38 10 
Hettlers oe : - 35 13 
American Car & Foundry : ; 28 20 
Hardwood Mills.. ; ~ 24 24 
Hoo-Hoo ..... 22 26 
Paepcke-Leicht re 5 27 
American Lumberman ; .14 34 
Chestnuts ; : re i] 3S 
Hardwoods. 3d. Hoo-Hoo, Ist. 2d. 3d. 
Arnemann 145 Wagner 157 1538 161 
i 196 Ruth 137 1838) «#149 
Parchman 148 Kozak 162 174 1384 
Bennett 222 Lunow .216 146 169 
Bucholz 134 Ladenberger 216 190) 168 

Totals 845 Totals sae ee 3S Fai 
Hettlers. Ist. 2d. 3d. Pae’ke-Leicht. Ist. 2d. 3d. 
Brailsford .....153 211 163 Boesen ... 15 149 191 
Westphal ......190 136 169 Mc Kenzie ..187 116 169 
oe 143 136=«139 Ratcliff 143 174 185 
McGrath .,....191 141 175 Margraf... 1450 157 166 
i | eee 84 151 Helbach .. sf 177) «18h 
Siefried .... ares 178 

Totals .. 761 775 S24 Totals ., 769 T73B SHO 
Chestnuts. Ist. 2d. 3d. Am. Car & Fdy. Ist. 2d. 3d. 
Walker .. ...159 153 149 Thoner .. ..168 158 155 
OE ree 137 120 148 WORMED 5 ca voddas -167 188 141 
Roedter ......-. 139 123 170 Sellers ..... 159 164 175 
ReMMORD  siya's4.0 6% 166 211 192 Johnson ... -159 195 202 
RPE i.5-p Ack sitar 125 125 125 Coleman .... 152 189 181 

Totals .......726 %32 784 Totals .......800 790 854 


Sash & Doors. Ist. 2d. 3d. Am. L’b’man, Ist. 2d. 3d. 





i) 1 ¢ a 151 168 148 Mathison ... ISS 156 166 
See 161 196 177 Davia ..... .-188 158 152 
Wickman ...... 157 188) «145 Gammon 159 144 141 
OS eee 180 139 150 TEE ssa cevscccben dao aes 
Laufenberg .... 148 176 ERD, © 2 ociy' khacere te 160 170 155 





Mhtels...5..+ 04 854 784 796 DOGS occas ds 756 753 768 
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IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Sioux FAuus, S. Dak., Jan. 21.—While business is 
somewhat quiet with the lumber dealers, spring trade 
will open up soon. A brisk business is looked for, as a 
arge amount of building is being planned in Sioux Falls 
and other cities and towns of South Dakota. During the 
winter there has been a demand in many of the smaller 
towns for building material by the farmers, who are 
constructing new sheds and barns and remodeling their 
houses. It is probable that more building will be done 
n South Dakota during this year than during sny 
year. Business is certain to be brisk all 
until late next fall. 

The John W. Tuthill Lumber Co. of Sioux Falls has pur- 
chased the hardware stock of S. L. ‘Todd, of Beaver 
Minn., near Sioux Falls, and in future will sell hardware at 
the branch lumberyard of the company in Beayer Creck. 


former 


summer snd 


The Fullerton Lumber Co., of Mitebell, has established a 
lumberyard at King City, a new town which was recently 
established on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
between Springfield and Tyndall. , 

P. A. Drake recently arrived at Corsica from Winner, 
Ss. D., and has assumed charge of the Corsica branch yard 


of the Floete Lumber Co. He succeeds T. Mahoney, who 
had been manager of the yard ever since it was established. 
It is understood Mr. Mahoney will in future have charge of 
the company’s yard at Geddes, 

Lester Kranhold, of Groton, has been 
ing, where he will have charge of the 
John W. Tuthill Lumber Co. 

August Clausen, manager of the branch yard of thi 


assigned 
branch 


to Worth 
vard of the 


Fuller 





ton Lumber Co. at Scotland, resigned January 15 He has 
iccepted a position with the Holstein Lumber Co. of Hol 
stein, Towa. 
MAXIMUM PRICE FIXED. 
ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 20.—A decision reached here last 
week in the United States court is taken to mean that 


the Government will fix $7 as about the maximunr price 
to be paid for 32,000 acres under purchase in northern 
Georgia as part of the Appalachian Forest Reserve. 
Probably the only exceptions will be made in the in 
stance of lands containing minerals, and precedent has 
already been set of excluding these lands if the minerals 
ure of decided value. 

The decision in regard to the maximum price 
reached in the appeal of Hal H. Bacon from the vaina 
tion placed upon his land by Government assessors. The 
jury of the United States court not only agreed that this 


Was 


valuation was not excessive, but in the case of several 
acres it made a slight reduction. 
The appeal ot the Shippen Bros. Lumber Co. was 


postponed, but the decision in the Bacon case is believed 
by the United States district attorney to have set a 
precedent that will apply in the appeal of the Shipper 
company. 





TO MAKE LUMBER MORE EXPENSIVE. 


MINN., Jan. 21. A bill introduced 
Minnesota legislature which should be 
‘a bill to make lumber more expensive.’’ It 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
Mriday in 
called, ‘ 


Was 
the 


was 


offered by Kerry Conley, of Rochester, and it requires 
all, lumber to contain 144 cubic inches for every foot 
of board measure, except where it is surfaced, when an 
eighth of an inch allowance is made for each edge. 





NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER SALE. 


SANDPOINT, IDAHO, Jan, 20.—April 1 is the date set 
for the big sale of timber from the Kaniksu National 
Forest, the larger part of which is in Bonner County. 
Nearly 300,000,000 feet is to be sold and it is estimated 
that the sale of this timber will net the Government 
over $1,000,000. This will be the largest sum of money 
ever received at a single sale. Fully 50 per cent of the 
stumpage offered is white pine. The claim is made that 
the Kaniksu forest contains the largest known body of 
white pine in the world. The timber which is to be 
sold, besides having been carefully cruised by Govern 
iment men, has been gone over by the representatives of 
at least 20 lumber concerns which have entered applica 
tions for the stumpage; and the ground has been gone 
over by Chief Forester Graves and a corps of experts 
to check up the reports made by the local forest super 
visor, 


AMERICAN LUMBER IN ENGLAND. 


Daily Consular Report 





No. 14 for January 17 econ 


tains an interesting article by E. P. Secker, commer- 


cial lumber agent of the Bureau of Foreign and Do 
mestic Commerce, on American Jumber in English 
ports. Mr. Secker discusses general conditions which 


have from time to time been thoroughly reviewed in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and also gives some spe 
cial information regarding trade at the various ports. 
Ile states that hardwood lumber is used more freely 
in London than in any other port. He savs it is com- 
paratively easy to handle the trade in Liverpool and 


significantly remarks that it is by far the best port 
for transshipment purposes, being a cheap port in 
which to handle or store timber. The trade in Man- 
chester caters largely to shipbuilding, for which log 


timber rather than lumber is favored, inasmuch as 
the wood fittings of steamers run largely in special 
dimensions which can not be anticipated in advanee. 
In oale® a good trade is being built up in dimension 


stock and ash is capable of the same treatment. In 
veneral, the use of sawn lumber is increasing as ¢om- 
pared with sawn or hewn logs, although some woods, 
such as ash and hickory, are generally imported in the 
log, because of the irregular sizes into which they are 
manufactured, Absolute uniformity of grading is de- 
sirable for if in one order a better grade than neeces- 
sary is sent a second shipment will meet with dissatis- 
faction, even though up to standard grading. Shippers 
who have established a reputation for uniform quality 
of product are thereby enabled to market to muc# 
hetter advantage. 





| BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 





ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Queenstown Lumbe1 
Co. has filed notice of dissolution. 


North Birmingham—The North Birmingham Lumber & 
Supply Co. has changed its name to the Estes Lumber Co 

ARKANSAS. Camden—The American Manufacturing 
Co. is liquidating. 

Eureka Springs—C. L. Gregg is closing 
here and will enter the retail lumber 
town, N. Y., about April 1. 


out his 
business at 


stock 
James- 


Hoxie--Sharum & Benningtield have been succeeded by 
the Sharum & Benningfield Co., recently incorporated. 


Pine 
creased 


Bluff—The McGehee-Smith 
its capital stock from 


Lumber Co. has in- 


$7,500 to $15,000. 


CALIFORNIA. Bray—E. FE. Pollock’s postoffice address 
is now Mount Hebron, Cal. 

COLORADO. Pueblo—The McPhee & MecGinnity Lum 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Newton Lumber & 
Investment Co. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The Indian River Land &«& 


Timber Co. has changed its name to the Alsworth Lum- 
ber Co. 
GEORGIA. Beach-MeMillan & Co. have sold their saw- 
mill plant to the Calhoun Manufacturing Co. 
Waycross—The Knox-Scott Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by W. D. Youmans. 
ILLINOIS. The 


Chicago Aamax-Hoffmann Cabinet 


Works has been succeeded by the Aamax Cabinet Co., 
recently incorporated. 
Chicago—The Fink-Heidler Co. has increased its cap- 


{tal stock to $50,000. 
Chicago—Wayman & Murphy have been succeeded by 
the Wayman & Murphy Co., recently incorporated. 
East St. Louis—The Severence Tank & Silo Co. has 
been succeeded by the Woods Bros. Silo & Manufacturing 
Co., with headquarters at Lincoln, Nebr. 
Moline—The Moline Plow Co. has inereased 
stock from $9,000,000 to $30,000,000. 
Saybrook—C. P. Easterbrook & Sons 
ceeded by L. J. Easterbrook & Co. 


its capital 


have been suc- 


Winnetka—M. K. Meyer has been succeeded by the 
Winnetka Coal-Lumber Co.. recently incorporated. 
Yorkville—The Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Yorkville, has 


increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 
INDIANA. Argos—J. D. 
Davis & Linkenhelt. 
Evansville—The Bockstege Furniture Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $60,000 to $120,000. 
Rockville—The Graham Lumber Co. 
ceeded by the Graham-Laney Lumber Co. 
Shelbyville—The Root Furniture Co., now 
Furniture Co. 
IOWA. Davenport—The Knostman-Peterson Furniture 
Co. has been succeeded by W. H. Holbrook. 
Dunlap—The Rogers Hansen Co. should 
Rogers Lumber Co. 
Elgin—Schori & Benson have been succeeded by Schori 
& Kunster. 
Richland—Smith & 
Smith & Hanna. 


Davis has been succeeded by 


has been suc- 


the Albert 


read the 


Brady have been succeeded by 


Wayland—The 
by the Wayland 


Keve Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
Lumber & Cement Product Co. 
KANSAS. Dunkirk—The Dunkirk 
owned by the Nuttman-Lemon Lumber 
quarters at Pittsburg. 
Kansas City—The Kansas City Hardwood Flooring Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 
Ottawa—The Ottawa Planing Mill & Manufacturing Co 
has increased its capital stock to $15,000. 
Pittsburg—J. A. Nuttman has been succeeded by 
Nuttman-Lemon Lumber Co. 
KENTUCKY. Lawrenceburg 
& Coal Co. has heen 
Supply Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Co. is 
with 


Lumber 
Co., 


now 
head- 


the 


The 
succeeded by 


Consumers’ 
the 


Lumber 
Lawrenceburg 


Fitchburg—The lumberyard and 
mill of Nathaniel Varney has been leased by E. E. 
Watson, who will assume control February 1. 
Leverett—Beaman, Marvell & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Beaman & Marvell Co., recently incorporated. 
MICHIGAN. Bay City-Saginaw—The . Quaker Shade 
Roller Co., now the Columbia Western Mills. 
Corunna—The Fox & Mason Furniture Co. 
creased its capital stock to $300,000. 
Detroit—The J. C. Cristy Lumber Co. has 
ceeded by the Detroit Lumber Co. 


has in- 


been suc- 


Forsyth—B. J. Goodman has been succeeded by the 
Bb. J. Goodman Lumber Co., recently incorporated. 
Grand Rapids—The Grand Rapids Moulding Co. has 
been succeeded by the Klise Manufacturing Co., recently 
incorporated. 

Hillsdale—-The Hillsdale Lumber & Coal Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $12.000 to $17,000. 
Lansing—The Severence Tank & Silo Co. has been 


succeeded by the Woods Bros. Silo & Manufacturing Co., 
with headquarters at Lincoln, Nebr. 

Negaunee—The Independent Lumber & 
been succeeded by George J. Williamson. 

Saginaw—The F. G. Palmerton Woodenware Co. is 
closing out. 

MINNESOTA. Dalton—The MacMahon Lumber Co 
has been succeeded by the Dalton Grain & Lumber Co. 

Erhard—The MacMahon Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Stenerson Bros. 

MISSOURI. Dexter—The Disher 
has dissolved. 

Gallatin—The C. G. Buckingham 
succeeded by Fuller & Alley. 

Kansas City—Myers & Dennis Co. have been succeeded 
by Thomas 8S. Dennis & Co. 

St. Lonis—The Cain-Hurley Lumber Co. 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 


Coal Co. has 


Hoop & Lumber Co. 


Lumber Co. has been 


has increased 





MONTANA. Saco—J. L. Jordan has been succeeded by 
the Libby Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—The Woods Bros. Silo & Manu- 
facturing Co. has reorganized and increased its capital 
stock to $1.000,000. 

Seneca—-The Franks Lumber Co. is now styled A. W. 


Franks. 
NEW JERSEY. Bridgeton 
sueceeded by George Maier & 
NEW YORK. Buffalo 
out 


Maier & Mixner have been 
Bro. 
Beyer, Knox & Co. 


are closing 














PACIFIC COAST 





Soft 
Yellow 
Fir Doors 


Are the doors that forced the recognition of the Eastern 
buyer strictly on merit. The ambitious builder liked 
them at the jump because of their naturally beautiful 
grain and the savingin cost. Where competition is the 
strongest these doors always make good. Better try 
a car. 


We also manufacture Frames, Mouldins s, 
Finish, Siding, Columns— in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 

HARRY L. FULLER, - - 708 Broad Exchange Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W.C.ASHENFELTER, - - = Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
Middle West Representative, 

H.S.OSGOOD, - + «+ P.O. Box 591, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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— 
The Polleys Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. MISSOULA, MONT. 


‘Idaho White Pine 


| SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
J 


























Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 





HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS 








MIXED 
CARS 


FOR THE 


RETAIL 
TRADE. | 


Largest manufacturers in the Inland Empire 
Prompt Shipments. 


Washington Mill Company, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Doors, K. D. Frames 
Columns, Mouldings 


Finishing Lumber 
Fill Out with Yard Stock 


Quick Service. 
Get Catalogue. 





Neg 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., #9QU14™: 
OUR SPECIALTY 
RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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CALIFORNIA 





WASHINGTON FIR LUMBER 


Fir Timbers, Railroad and Bridge Material 
Mills, Aberdeen, Wash. Annual Capacity, 100,000,000 Feet. 


Address all correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Newhall Building. 


Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 











California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















John D. Mershon Lumber Co. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 


REDWOOD 


= LUMBER, SHINGLES — 


and Manufactured Goods. 

















til 


SUI RL 


¥-Wellatemrets)- tus 





THE DALLAS LUMBER 
AND LOGGING CO. 


OREGON FIR 


HIGH GRADES 


Large Timbers 
Car Material, Yard Stock 
Special Bills 


TELECODE 


DALLAS, OREGON 








ORDER OUR 


“Big Stick Brand” of Red Cedar Shingles ; 


and avoid shingle trouble. 


MILLER BROS. LUMBER CO., Bellingham, Wash. 





Wot T_T tr) 








CATCHY ADVERTISING CUTS Sen¢ for sample bul- 


ns of Advertising 
“AMERICAN LUM- 





Suggestions for Retail Lumber ~aig 


BERMAN, Chicago. 


New York—The National Trim & Door Co. has filed 
notice of dissolution. 

North Tonawanda—The Enterprise Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Enterprise Lumber & Silo Co. 

OHIO. Conneaut—The Conneaut Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Haskins—John G. Watts has been succeeded by C. A. 
Watts. 

OREGON. Portland—The Tidewater Mill Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $360,000 to $700,000. 

Wauna—The Columbia Valley Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Crossett Western Lumber Co., recently 
incorporated, 

Woodburn—W. A. Roberts & Son have been succeeded 
by the Charles K. Spaulding Logging Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Boyertown—B. F. Nyce is closing 
out. 

Erie—The Wheeler Lumber Co. is closing out. 

Luzerne—The Virginia Lumber & Extract Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $450,000 to $500,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Putney—The Atlas Lumber Co. has 
closed out its stock here. 

TEXAS. Greenville—H. A. Harsun has been succeeded 
by D. W. Ingersol. 

Mexia—Buckner & Street now Buckner & Wright. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Glady—The Wheeler Lumber Co. is 
closing out. 

WISCONSIN. Beaver Dam—Roedl & Jacobs have been 
succeeded by the Roedl-Jacobs Co., recently incorporated. 

Plymouth—M. H. Hand has been succeeded by the 
M. H. Hand Lumber Co. 

Spencer—H. A. Martin has been succeeded by T. A 
Tack 

WYOMING. Greybull—The Cardell-Oleson Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Cardell-Ridge Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Billings, Mont. 

Worland—The Worland Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Cardell-Ridge Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Billings, Mont. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. New age gee The Royal 
City Mills have been purchased by Capt. C. H. De Beck, 
who will operate as the Royal City Sideaie & Lumber Co 


_—s 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA, iXvergreen—The L. D. King Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $5,000. 

ARKANSAS. Hoxie—The Sharum-Benningfield| Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $25,000. 

Warren—The Texas Hardwood Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $75,000. 

Wheetley—The Wheetley Spoke Co., authorized capital 
$10,000, 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Trans-Pacific Lum- 
ber & Plantation Co., authorized capital $1,000,000; J. W. 
Hawkins, R. C. Forsell and J. H. Quinn, directors. 

DELAWARE. Greenville—Green & Flinn (Inec.) (to 
manufacture and deal in lumber), authorized capital 
$25,000 

Wilmington—A. M. Wood & Co. (to deal in lumber 
etc.), authorized capital $15,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Aamax Cabinet Co. (to suc- 
ceed Aamax-Hoffman Cabinet Works), authorized capital 
$5.000 

Chicago—The Dyer Portable House & Manufacturing 
Co., authorized capital $2,500. 

Chicago—The Hassewer Table Co 
$25,000. 








authorized capital 


Chicage—The Lake View Screen Co., authorized capital 
$5,000 

Chicago—The Wayman & Murphy Co., authorized cap- 
ital $10,000. 

Sumner—The Mushrush Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$25,000; M. Mushrush, Charles Mushrush and Mac Pepple 

Waukegan—The Waukegan Lumber & Coal Co., author- 
ized capital £35,000; T. G. MeGay, D. Q. Harts and J. D 
Pope 

Winnetka—The Winnetka Coal-Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $35,000. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—The M. E. B. Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; Thomas H. Barber, Mary E 
Barber and Hugh D. Merrifield. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Louisiana Tie & Tiim- 
ber Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

St. Joseph—The Case Lumber C 
$50,000 

MASSACHUSETTS.  Boston—Place Bros., authorized 
capital $25,000; A. C. Place, president; Winnie M. Smith 
treasurer, and William S. McCallum. 

Leverett—The Beaman-Marvell Co. (to manufacture 
wooden boxes, ete.), authorized capital $50,000; Charles 
H. Beaman, president and treasurer; C. D. Putney and 
B. M. Field. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Sicklesteel Lumber Cer., 
authorized capital $29,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Brookings Lumber & Tim- 
ber Co., authorized capital $2,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—The Newark Toy & Novelty 
Manufacturing Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

Paterson—The New Jersey Veneer Co., authorized cap- 
ital $25,000, 

Penns Grove—The Carolina Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $100,000; H. E. Harding, Charles F. Eggleston and 
others. 

NEW YORK. Albany—Otto Wisner (Inc.) (to manu- 
facture musical instruments), authorized capital 
$1,000,000, 

Buffalo—The McNeil Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized 
capital $160,000; Peter McNeil, Charles A. McNeil and 
Harry M. McNeil. 

New York—The Frederick Buse “sue (Inc.) (to deal in 
lumber. manufacture boxes, etc. authorized capital 
£1.000; F. Buse, S. F. Buse and Walter A. Van Ness. 

North Tonawanda—The Enterprise Lumber & Silo Co. 
authorized capital $25.000; William H. Griffin, Roy C. 
Phillips and M. J. VanSlyck. 

NORTH DAKOTA. New Rockford—The Independent 
lumber Co., authorized capital $20,000; S. N. Putnam, 
E. R. Davieson and F. 8S. Dunham. 

OHIO. Mount Gilead—The Hoskins Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; John C. Hoskins, M. M. Hos- 
kins and Morris W. Kline. 

Youngstown—The Youngstown Turpentine Co., author- 
ized capital $35,000; T. E. Milliken, Paul S. Kennedy, 
F. H. Kistler, James H. Nutt and J. J. Louis. 

OREGON. 3ullards—The Coquille River Manufactur- 
ing Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

Portland—The Holbrook Timber Co., authorized capital 
$60.000; William G. Gosslin, D. M. Stuart and C. W. 
Fulton. 

Portland—The Oregon Cooperage Co., authorized capi- 
tal $10.000; T. J. Killeen, William Killeen, C.. P. Killeen 
and Alice Killeen. 

Portland—The Pacific Fixture & Cabinet Co., 
ized capital $100,000. 

Sutherlin—The J. F. Luse Co., 
$500,000. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—The McClure Co. (to manufac- 
ture silos). 


»., authorized capital 


author- 


authorized capital 


VIRGINIA. Richmond—The Hamilton Ridge Lumty-; 
Corporation, authorized capital $500,000; J. R. Pasehs|) 
president; C. Boice, vice president; James Mullen, sec; 
tary and Thomas Gresham, treasurer. 

WASHINGTON. Kennewick—The Coats & Marks ( 
authorized capital $5,000. 

_ Seattle—The Progressive Mill & Logging Co., autho; 
ized capital $30,000; D. E. Kellogg, C. E Sutherlan: 
S. L. Arneson and others. 

Spokane—The Anderson-Christianson 
authorized capital $10,000; H. 
Christianson. 

Spokane—The Interstate Silo Co., 
$250,000. 


Lumber (y 
Anderson and F, \\ 


authorized capit: 





NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Black Rock—The Empire Stave Co. 
been organized to manufacture hardwood staves; J. |} 
Crites, manager. 

ILLINOIS. Lomax—The Rust Manufacturing ¢ 
recently began the manufacture of ironing boards a 
step ladders. 

Quincy—The Vay Lumber Co. recently began the whol: 
sale lumber business. 

IOWA. Guthrie Center—F. P. Tracy & Co. have orga 
ized and opened a yard here; F. P. Tracy, manager. 
Maquoketa—H. B. Carroll has opened a yard. 

Unionville—P. FE, Wood haus opened a yard. 

KENTUCKY. West Liberty—McMath & Kelly ha 
started a stave mill near here 

MARYLAND. Hurlock—G. A. Thompson & Son hay 
incorporated as G. A. Thompson & Sons (Inc.). H. M 
Hunsicker continues as manager, in Charge of the Phila 
delphia office of the company, room 711, Fidelity M. | 
Building. 





- laiaaaatatiaat Belgrade—Henry Wohleb will open 
vard, 
Minneapolis—The Lyle-Killern Co. recently began thy 


wholesale hardwood business. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—The Clinton Hill Lumber C 
recently began the retail lumber business. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Bouler & Nehlhoer have 
a retail lumberyard. 

Buffalo—Knox Reimann & Co. recently began th: 
wholesale lumber business. 

Jamestown—C, L. Gregg, of Eureka Springs, Ark.. wil 
begin the retail lumber business here about April 1 

North Tonawanda—Bratt Bros. recently began the 
wholesale lumber business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Bessie—Johnson & McCain re 
cently began the lumbering business here, with head 
quarters at Bowman. 

Voltaire—The Voltaire Lumber Co. is opening a yard 

OHIO. Baltic—William Dull recently began the plan 
ing mill and retail lumber business 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lansford—B. M Arthur has 
entered the commission lumber business 

Pittsburgh—The Foster Lumber Co. has entered the 
trade. 

Reading—B. F. Sheeder and Joseph Heine have estab 
lished a planing mill 

TEXAS. Danbury-Wadsworth— The Alamo Lumber 
Co., of San Antonio, has opened retail vards. 

Houston—The Bucley Lumber Co.. of Yelgar, La., has 
opened offices here. 

Kountze—Daniel & Wintz recently begun the saw and 
planing mill business 

Nacogdoches—The Hoya Lumber Co., recently organ 
ized, has erected a sawmill. 

WISCONSIN. Kennan—The Birch Ridge Lumber Co 
has been organized by John Gilber and Ed Hewitt. 

Milwaukee— The J. lL. Fraser Lumber Co., 208 Caswell 
Block, recently began the wholesale business 


opened 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—The McNary Lumber C 
recently incorporated, will build a mill north of here. 

MAINE. Ray—The Ray lumber Co. has erected a 
sawmill, hardwood mill, Kiln, ete., and will begin opera 
tion February 

MASSACHUSETTS. Westfield—The H. C. Wood Lum 
ber & Supply Co. will erect sheds, an office building and 
other buildings. 

MONTANA. Libby —The Montana Pulp & Paper Co 
will erect a mill at the mouth of the Yakt River. 

TEXAS. Carolina-—The Gebhart-Williams-Fenet Co. is 
erecting a modern mill to replace plant destroyed by fire 
recently. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Kenova—The Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad has broken ground for a creosoting plkint. 

WISCONSIN. Butternut-—-L. S. Barber, of Merrill, will 
establish a mill for manufacturing excelsior, broom and 
pail handles. The main building will be 60 by 120 feet. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Huntingdon—The Colonial Sash 
& Door Co. is putting in a new plant to be ready for 
operation March 1. 

Vancouver—The Terminal Lumber & Shingle Co. will 
put in a new plant this summer. 








CASUALTIES. 


ALABAMA, Decatur—The dry kilns of the Holland 
Blow Stave. Co. were destroyed by fire recently. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Clark & Gay Manufac- 
turing Co.’s plant was destroyed bw fire January 15, 
resulting in a loss of $75,000. The plant will be rebuilt. 

LOUISIANA. Pineville—The sawmill of the Alexandria 
Lumber Co., near here, was burned January 20. The loss, 
estimated at $100,000, is partly covered by insurance. The 
planing mill, commissary and yards were saved. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Great Barrington—The lumber- 
yard and mill of Thomas & Palmer were burned January 
9; loss $15,000. 

MICHIGAN. ‘Traverse City—The plant of the Traverse 
City Excelsior Co. burned January &, entailing a loss of 
$7,500, which is covered by insurance. 

Menominee—The Menominee River Shingle Co. suffered 
a fire loss January 23 amounting to $4,000, fully cevered 
by insurance. 

NEBRASKA. 3ennington—The lumberyard of Man- 
gold Bros. was swept by fire recently, causing a loss of 
£4,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The saw shed and several 
carloads of lumber at the John M. Woods Lumber Co.'s 
plant were recently destroyed by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Monroe—The Buck Shingle Co.’s mill 
was burned recently, including 240,000 shingles. 

WISCONSIN. March—The sawmill of Doud Sons & Co. 
was destroyed by fire recently. The yard and stave head- 
ing factory were saved. The loss is covered by insur- 
ance, The mill will be rebuilt. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








John Gilman. 


Covina, CAL., Jan. 20.—John Gilman, one of the pioneer 
orange growers of this section, died at his home in this 
city Monday, January 13, from pneumonia, after an illness 
of only 86 hours. He is the father of Fred H. Gilman, 
Seattle, Pacific coast manager of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
who arrived here from the North in time to attend the 
funeral. Mr. Gilman was a native of Dansville, N. Y., and 
was nearly 79 years of age. He went to St. Paul, Minn., 
in 1855, and for a few years was associated with his 
brothers in the operation of a foundry and machine shop 
there and at Stillwater, Minn., doing much of the machine 
work for the early sawmills of Stillwater and St. Anthony, 
now Minneapolis. 

He later went to farming and fruit-raising at Rosemount, 
Minn., coming to southern California when this region first 
attracted the attention of horticulturists, and locating at 
Covina. While well along in years he was active and looked 
after his orange ranch up to the time of his sickness. He 





ha 
THE LATE JOHN GILMAN. 


was a lover of nature and took a great interest in his trees 
and flowers and fruit. Besides Fred H. Gilman, he is sur 
vived by a daughter, Miss Mary L. Gilman, who was with 
him at his death, and a son, John VP. Gilman,, Rosemount, 
Minn., who also arrived in time to attend the funeral 
The remains were cremated at Pasadena. 





Charles Holden Prescott. 


CLEVELAND, Ou1o, Jan. 21.—The death of Charles Holden 
Prescott takes from the Cleveland lumber market a veteran 
who occupied a place high in the regard of every local lum- 
ber dealer and a great many men with whom he had come 
in contact for more than a half century in the lumber busi 
ness. 

Charles Holden Prescott was born at Sidney, Me., March 
25, 1828. After a common school education he entered 
Waterville College at Waterville, Me., but poor health 
caused him to abandon his studies and he started to teach 
school. In 1853 he become interested in the lumber busi- 
ness in Pennsylvania, operating on white pine timberlands. 
His logs he sent by rafts to Pittsburgh and even as far 
down the Ohio River as Cincinnati. 

Seeing wider opportunities in Michigan he moved there 
in 1878 and at Tawas City engaged in the white pine 
business with his son, George Allen Prescott, under the 





THE LATE CHARLES HOLDEN PRESCOTT. 


name of C. H. Prescott & Son. The company prospered 
and in the course of its increasing business did much to 
build up that section of the State. Its mill for many years 
manufactured annually 12,000,000 to 18,000,000 feet oi 
lumber. A logging road was built to help in the operation 
of extensive lumber tracts and this road afterward became 
an important part of what is now the Detroit Mackinac 
Railroad. Later the Cleveland market appealed to the firm 
and in 1884 Mr. Prescott came to this city and started the 
Saginaw Bay Co. This wholesale and_retail yard, started 
primarily to protect the output of the Michigan mills, grew 
in a most encouraging way and a short time later was 
placed under the care of the second son, Charles H. Pres- 
cott, jr. The Saginaw Bay Co. grew rapidly with the Cleve- 
land market and for a number of years has been regarded 
as a most important factor in the wholesale and retail 
trade throughout this section. ’ 
With a keen insight into business conditions in various 
ways Mr. Prescott and his sons from time to time engaged 
in a number of auxiliary companies. Their old organiza- 


tions were always partnerships and their interests ex 
tended into shipping, retail yards and box factories. 

Notwithstanding his age Mr. Prescott was always alert 
to his business. His counsel was always sought by his 
sons and his advice most highly respected. Although an 
ardent member of the Baptist Church he was not particu- 
larly interested in other lines of fraternalism and spent 
the leisure time his business afforded with his family at 
his home. 

The domestic history of Mr. Prescott is a most ideal one. 
lle was married September 8, 1858, to Miss Sarah Barnard, 
of Barnards, Pa. From this union there were four sons 
and three daughters: George A. Prescott, C. H. Prescott, 
jr., Wm. Howard Prescott, Orville W. Prescott, Mrs. B. H. 
Thomas, Margaret Belle Prescott and Luanna Prescott. 
Mrs. Prescott died December 3, 1912. 

Mr. Prescott had been in exceptionally good health for a 
man of his years, but about 10 days before his death was 
uttacked with uremic poisoning, which resulted fatally 
Tuesday, January 14. Interment was at Lake View Ceme- 
tery. 





R. G. Camp. 


The Cainp Manufacturing Co., of Franklin, Va.. of long 
and high standing there and at White Springs and Ocala, 
Fla., where other lumber interests are located, has for many 
years consisted of five brothers. R. G. Camp, the son of 
one of these brothers, J. L. Camp, of Franklin, Va., as the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is informed by wire on the eve 
ing to press, died in Franklin on Wednesday, January 22. Mr. 
Camp though only 28 years old was assistant secretary of 
the Camp Manufacturing Co. and in high personal and busi 
ness standing throughout the circle in which he was known 
Educated at Wakeforest College, of North Carolina, he 
received there a bachelor’s degree in 1904 and that of 
master of arts at the University of Virginia three ) 
Jater. He had attained to unusual prominence in social : 
fraternal circles and was a generous patron of the civic and 
club affairs of his native town of Norfolk. In the latter city. 
less than a hundred miles distant, he was especially a 
familiar figure, extensively known and unfeignedly admired 
The atmosphere in which he had been reared was of thi 
really sterling sort for which the Old Dominion is so widely 
and deservedly noted. His father and paternal uncles com- 
prise a group of southern pine producers than whom non 
unywhere is in higher repute or more universally or warmly 
esteemed... He is survived by his parents, three brothers. 
James L. Camp, jr., William and Hugh and two sisters, the 
Misses Rena Sallie and Elizabeth Camp. He was a member 
of the Franklin Baptist church, in which the funeral cere 
monies were solemnized on Thursday, January 23, at 2 
o'clock, the Rev. J. L. McCutcheon officiating, and during 
which all of the mills of the Camp Manufacturing Co. were 
still. 











Walter M. Thayer. 


SAL’ LAKE City, UTAH, Jan. 20.—The body of Walter M. 
Thayer, whose death followed an operation, was sent to Big 
Springs, Wis., for burial. His death was due to necrosis of 
the jaw-bone, contracted from an extraction of a tooth. He 
was born in Warsaw, N. Y., in 1860 and engaged in the 
lumber business in Wisconsin in 1881, later following the 
lumbering business in the Dakotas, removing to Idaho in 
1905, where he became traveling auditor for the Weeter 
Lumber Co., of Pocatello. He went to Oregon and Wash- 
ington from Idaho and was auditor for the Rogers Lumber 
Co., of Minneapolis, and auditor for the Crab Creek Lumber 
Co., of Seattle. In 1909 he came to this city as traveling 
representative of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency of 
Centralia, Wash., which position he occupied at the time 
of his death. He is survived by a daughter, Mrs. J. W. 
Davis, a brother, S. A. Thayer, and a sister, Mrs. M. E. 
Crosby. The funeral was held at his old homestead near 


Kilbourn City, and burial at Big Springs, Wis., January 7. 





Albert C. Voss. 


CrbAk Rapips, lowa, Jan. 23.—Albert C. Voss, well-known 
lumberman, died suddenly January 14 of neuralgia of the 
heart at his late home, 1518 Third Avenue. Mr. Voss was 
born in Freeport, Ill., and came to Cedar Rapids from Belle 
Plaine in 1907, then being interested in a number of yards. 
Last summer he acquired the F. W. Kent lumberyard here 
und had since devoted his time and energies to its opera- 
tion. 3esides his widow he is survived by two children, a 
brother, George W. Voss, a lumberman of Lincoln, Neb., and 
a sister, Mrs. T. A. Fayant, of lowa Falls. His death was 
unexpected and a great shock to his family and numerous 
friends. He was a Mason, being a member of Crescent 
Lodge Trowel Chapter and the Consistory. 





George F. Strother. 


SALTIMORE, Mb., Jan. 20.--Much regret is expressed 
among hardwood men here over the death of George F. 
Strother, who made his headquarters at Welch, W. Va., and 
who was operating head of the Forest City Lumber Co., 
and of the Dry Fork Planing Mill Co., War, W. Va, Mr. 
Strother died January 5, his funeral taking place two days 
later at Culpeper, Va. He was 39 years old and single. 


Mrs. Nellie C. Van Keulen. 


GRAND RAPIDS, Micu., Jan. 28.—Mrs. Nellie C. van Keu- 
len, 45 years old, wife of N. J. G. van Keulen, secretary 
and treasurer of the Van Keulen & Winchester Lumber Co., 
died January 20. Besides Mr. Van Keulen she is survived by 
two daughters, Marie, a student at the University of Mich- 
igan, and Gertrude, aged 8 years; her mother, Mrs. Laura 
Leentvaar, three sisters and two brothers. 


L. A. Moorman. 


MARCELINE, Mo., Jan. 23.—L. A. Moorman, of the Moor- 
man Lumber Co., this city, died January 16 of pneumonia. 
He had lived many years in Marceline and was widely 
known in the lumbering business. Previous to entering the 
lumber business he had been principal of the city schools 
here. 

Aaa 
Horace F. Farnham. 

PORTLAND, Mer., Jan. 23.—Horace F. Farnham, head of 
the H. F. Farnham Co., extensive dealer in house finish, 
died at his late home recently. He established the business 
in which he was engaged in the seventies. Mrs. Farnham 
and several children survive. 

a 

A report from Berlin of recent date is to the effect 
that a scientist of Stockholm, Sweden, has discovered a 
process of making potash from common feldspar. This 
is said to have considerably perturbed the potash inter- 
ests of Germany, which hold the world monopoly of this 
important fertilizer. There have been many attempts 


- in Germany to extract commercial potash from the many 


minerals containing it, but up to the present time they 
have not been -suecessful; unless the Swedish scientist 
has solved the difficulty. However, it is said that the 
method of the alleged discovery is too expensive for com- 
mercial use. 
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AVE you had a copy? It’s worth send- 


ing for. Contains photographs and 
floor plans of twenty-four Bungalows, Cot- 
tages and two-story residences. It tells too, 
why Red Cedar Shingles make the best roof, 
how to lay them to stay and other interest- 
ing things regarding 
(671 P (Q ri f i\ ¢ eye? 
{ {10 { OO{ 0. $ es 

Write for it today, also for our prices. They 
are right. If you want Shingles quick we 


have them in transit and can deliver promptly. 


he 
Manufacturers’ Ass’1 


511-514 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Red Cedar Shingle 
9 


Have For Sale fine lot of 
Clear Spruce Lumber 


about as follows: 


400,000 Feet 27—2'6"<14"—14"—2"—3” 
’ 4” and 5%” thick, 3 to 32 
inches wide, and 10 to 36 feet long. 


500,000 Feet 1 and 2 inch thick, 4 inch 


and wider random lengths, 
NO. 1. COMMON. 


500.000 Feet 2%. to 2 inches thick, 6 
b] 


inches and wider random 
lengths SHOP. 


1 to 2 inch, 4 inches and 
1,200,000 Feet a yee oa lengths 


BOX. 


Clyde Lumber Co. 


Eastern Sales Office:— General Sales Office :-— 


W. E. HOOPER, 723 White Bldg., 
1501 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. SEATTLE, WASH. 


VAVAVAVATAVALTAY, 


PACIFIC COAST 
‘LUMBER 














CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 4%x8% inches. Price per 
copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 
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Ferry-BakerLumberCo. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WasH. 




















Fir and Cedar Lumber Products 
Specialists 
in 
Quick Shipments 








General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 


Minneapolis Office, . 
1029 Lumber Exchange. - 


Chas. Van Pelt, 
Eastern Manager. 
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Fir and Cedar 


AND TIMBERS FOR RESAWING. 


A GENERAL LINE 
OF DIMENSION 
AND UPPERS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 
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= SILO STOCK, RAILROAD MATERIAL 
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Index-Galena Company, 
INDEX, WASHINGTON. 
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are .etknowledged tai be'the beaigeecht 
machine made shingles on the market today. ; 
. Fir and Cedar Lumber , 
PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO. , 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


C.M. STAFFORD, 900 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
E. W. BARTHOLOMEW, 1102 Prudential Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
J.C. FULKERSON, - 701 R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRACE M.CORWIN, 1016 Chamber of Com. Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 




















Pacific Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 





THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 25. 


Chicago yardmen report that the trade has fluctuated 
with the weather. Notwithstanding this, however, they 
report a steady demand for all kinds of building ma- 
terial. Prices for the last seven months have been firmer 
than at any other time for several years, with the result 
that yard men are entering 1913 with a much more 
pleasant outlook than at the beginning of 1912. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
January 18 aggregated 48,384,000 feet, against 16,582,- 
000 feet for the corresponding week in 1912. Total 
receipts from January 1 to January 18, 1913, amounted 
to 140,039,000 feet, an increase of 74,930,000 feet over 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for the 
week ended January 18 were 13,084,000 feet, an increase 
of 4,194,000 feet over the corresponding week in 1912. 
Total shipments from January 1 to January 18 aggre- 
gated 42,011,000 feet, 11,725,000 feet more than was 
shipped from Chicago during the same period in 1912 
Shingle receipts for the week show an increase of 5,- 
581,000 over the corresponding week in 1912, while total 
receipts from January 1 to January 18, 1913, show a 
decrease of 4,695,000. Shipments of shingles for the 
week show an increase—5,216,000 in amount—over the 
sante week last year, while total shipments show an in- 
crease of 7,459,000 over the comparative period from 
January 1, 1912. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by the Board of Trade. 


Receipts—Week Ended January 18. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
. 48,384,000 7,518,000 
16,582,000 1,937,000 
EROGOR. cos ssa xkekcasekr aces aor 31,802,000 5,581,000 
Total Receipts January 1 to January 18. 
Lumber. Shingles. 

















SN ie Gia wind <u hiaoas ate latn ays . 140,039,000 7,518,000 
| Re ee eee eh ein ore . 65,109,000 12,213,000 
TOTS ROG «556 06 0 ose 548 580955405605 74,930,000 ....... 
DOOPENNG . co cnc cnc cewénereceuseces® sueusewe 4,695,000 
Shipments—Week Ended January 18. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

 ) PPPOE TPTTOTEET Le ee Eee Te SS 13,084,000 8,063,000 
SEED Sika neh s neh w see eaG eee ee seks oem 8,890,000 2,847,000 
ERUPOSRD. Cis ackneeenaw ssa ena seas 4,194,000 5,216,000 

Total Shipments January 1 to January 18. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

REE Goiee bs es hes ds con aes . 42,011,000 20,103,000 
DEE Hck bk bee 6a wiew bn 46 916 686.0% . 80,286,000 12,644,000 
EMEA cane sacredness hors soe wns 11,725,000 7,459,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended January 22 were: 





Class— No. Value. 
ROT. BAB) oon 055.506 4050 «oe 800 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000... .. 48 100,350 

5,000 and under 10,000... : a 69, 200 

10,000 and under 25,000... . 15 220,500 
25,000 and under 50,000...... Pinas cag ei | 28,000 
Bee0 And WHRder BOODOO. oo.cs 0 cscesncsencess 4 270,000 
Schechter, two 38-story brick flat buildings.... 1 180,000 
Armour & Co., 5-story concrete factory........ 1 160,000 

PIG Coc cG dhe keen he WSO hb O48 a Sots OEP S OSs SS 78 $1,028,850 

Average valuation for week..........-.e-+ese08 wa 13,190 


PSERIS DEOVIOUN. WOOK. soc 0.0606 9006 snes ensescee 5 600,300 
Average valuation previous week * 841 
Totals corresponding week 1912............... 
fotals January 1 to January 22, 1913 
Totals corresponding period 1912..... 





542/300 
3,299,425 
1,584,000 


Totals corresponding period 1911. 2,989,210 
Totals corresponding period 1910. 4,568,750 
Totals corresponding period 1909. 6,619,350 


Totals corresponding period 1908.. 

Totals corresponding period 1907.. 
Totals corresponding period 1906 
Totals corresponding period 1905 








NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Nearly all kinds of northern pine material 
appears to be wanted and prices are strong. 3ox trade 
holds active with orders coming in freely. Pine is con- 
siderable freer than two weeks ago, and prices at man- 
ufacturing points are holding rigidly to the top notch. 


Minneapolis, Minn. An unusual amount of business 
was done last week while the retail dealers were in tor 
their convention, according to reports of the wholesalers 
This is attributed to the fact that northern pine stocks 
are known to be low, both in wholesaie and retail hands, 
so that a considerable amount of buying will be done be- 
tween now and spring, and prices are likely to advance. 
Retailers who looked the ground over while in for the 
convention concluded, in many cases, that it would be 
well not to lose any time in placing their orders. Buy- 
ing at this season has been light for several years, but 
the condition is changed. 


Bay City and Saginaw. All lower grades of lumber are 
firm and high, and there is not enough of it available 
to satisfy the trade. . There is also a slight improvement 
in good stocks of pine. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in white pine state that busi- 
ness has not been rushing since the first of the year, but 
they add that the trade has not been solicited very hard. 
Salesmen are beginning to take up their work again, and 
look for an improvement to start this month. Stocks 
are being held at a firm figure and advances are being 
looked for between now and spring, especially in box 
lumber. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Trade has shown a decidedly 
healthy condition so far this month. Orders are being 
offered more freely than a year ago, and already it is 
becoming essential to import stock from Canada by rail 
to fill out on some items where a heavier demand than 


usual has depleted supplies, especially in the lower 
grades. In making purchases of iumber in Canada for 
shipment by rail dealers are securing the required items 
only as they are needed, as they find prices high and 
little prospect of profit on purchases at the prevailing 
quotations. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. A fair degree of white pine buying 
continues despite the season, and prices are steady. Low- 
grade material is scarce and stiffly held. Better stocks 
for prompt shipment are not plentiful, and the dealers 
who can assure prompt shipment have little difficulty in 
getting the orders. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Mills have many orders on hand and 
deaiers here state that stocks are hard to obtain in any 
fair quantity. They look to see the market hold strong 
for some time, owing to the comparatively small supply 
xf lumber available. Trade in spruce will get some im- 
petus if the duty is removed, but it is not expected that 
the change in its status will lead to largely increased 
importation. 


Boston, Mass. Wholesalers are still anxiously awaiting 
for conditions to change up-north so that there will be 
some stock manufacturéd for them to sell. Small offer- 
ings therefore are the result. Frames are still offered 
at $26 and 15¢-inch lath have settled to $4.50, with 1%- 
inch at $4.10. Some orders are still to be shipped on 1%- 
inch which were taken last season at $3.65. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. West Virginia spruce is firm and in 
good demand. Little stock 1s available for quick ship- 
ment as mills are well sold up and inquiries meet with 
tenders of deferred deliveries that are disconcerting to say 
the least. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. Some activity is still noted in the post mar- 
ket, as retailers generally are getting in touch with the 
situation and are putting in their orders for spring 
stock. Pole trade is not brisk, although it is reported 
there is some demand for short poles for immediate de- 
livery. Weather conditions have been favorable in the 
white cedar country for logging, which should result in 
a normal input. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The market is very quiet, but 
prices are firm. Some buyers are quietly laying in sup- 
plies for the spring, expecting further advances in 
prices, which are unusually high. The new supplies of 
posts and poles will come into the market for shipment 
much later than usual next summer, and stocks on hand 
will be worth more before June. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. Demand continues satisfactory and the un- 
dertone of the market is reported as excellent. The vari- 
ous industries leading in hardwood consumption are con- 
stantly in the market. There has not been noticed any 
particular falling off in the demand from the implement 
factories, car builders and interior finish people. One of 
the hard problems facing the wholesaler is to obtain an 
adequate supply of firsts and seconds plain oak. The 
milis in the South are said to be accumulating some 
stock, but the percentage of dry and clear stock is very 
smal]. Quartered white oak is steady, with stocks suf- 
ficient for current needs. Cottonwood box boards are 
rather slow, but demand for firsts and seconds and box 
culls is strong at the best prices ever paid. ted gum 
is aiso active. The northern woods are moving steadily, 
especially soft and rock elm, which are scarce, and birch 
and maple. 


Minneapolis, Minn. There is little of note in the hard- 
wood market beyond the often-told tale of scarcity in 
northern hardwoods, with a similar situation reported 
from the South. Prices rule very strong on oak, gum, etc. 
The birch situation grows more binding every week, and 
maple is equally scarce. There is no trouble for hold- 
ers to sell almost anything in these woods. 


Bay City and Saginaw. Trading in hardwood lumber 
continues active and firm with a demand for every stick 
and board that comes from the mills. Maple, beech, 
elm and birch are particularly strong. No trouble is 
experienced in obtaining all the cars wanted, and the 
market presents an active and strong aspect. 


St. Louis, Mo. During the last week very little work 
has been done at the yards on account of adverse 
weather. Inquiries are becoming more numerous every 
day and prices are firm. The leading woods are plain 
and quartered oak and ash. Poplar, cypress, gum and 
cottonwood are moving freely at good prices. Demand 
for low grades of gum, cypress and cottonwood is very 
strong. Buyers now in the South report that dry stock 
is very scarce and it is only a question of time before 
good prices will be realized on all the lumber on hand. 


Kansas City, Mo. Apparently the supply is more plen- 
tiful this year than last, although there has been no 
weakening of prices as a result. The prospects, how- 
ever, are not so strong for an advance as in other woods 
so far as this territory is concerned. Oak flooring prices 
continue firm. 


Memphis, Tenn. Demand is reported good. Some mem- 
bers of the trade say there are not as many orders being 
booked as a short time ago, but the general idea is that 
business is satisfactory for the time of year. The market 
continues to show a firm undertone and, with further in- 
terference to production threatened, it is expected there 
will be no weakening developing in hardwood circles. On 
the contrary some members of the trade believe the sit- 
uation is likely to result in higher values. Demand is 
particularly good for the lower grades of cottonwood 
and gum and these continue to occupy a strong position. 
Plain oak is in active call in all grades and prices are 
well maintained. There is increased firmness in quartered 
oak but no particular increase in the volume of business. 
The upper grades of cottonwood and gum are in satisfac- 
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tory position though they are neither so active nor so 
firm as the lower grades. Ash is offering in only mod- 
erate quantities and sales are about as large as the lim- 
ited holdings will allow. The cypress market is healthy. 
The lower grades, however, continue to sell with rela- 
tively greater freedom than the upper. Export business 
is good. 


Nashville, Tenn. Naturally the flooded rivers caused a 
curtailment of the local lumber business last week, but 
the Cumberland is again within its banks now and the 
damages sustained by reason of lumberyards being 
flooded and plants temporarily suspended because of the 
back waters, will soon be repaired and the customary 
activity resumed. The tone of the market here is still 
satisfactory. 


Louisville, Ky. Demand remains good, buyers showing 
more interest in lumber offerings as the year grows older. 
Advanced prices on vehicles and furniture are expected 
to help the lumber trade, inasmuch as buyers will feel 
safer in investing in stocks on that basis. Oak of all 
kinds is in good demand, quartered oak continuing to 
hold up. Ash is selling briskly, many mills finding the 
demand good enough to take green lumber off sticks and 
into the market. Poplar has shown some improvement, 
several big inquiries for firsts and seconds helping to 
strengthen tne tone of that department. Hickory is in 
good call, especially dimension stock. Demand for plain 
oak remains strong, and the flooring manufacturers are 
advancing prices to cover the increased costs of material. 





Lynchburg, Va. Oak continues to be in good demand 
in the domestic as well as in the foreign markets. Sev- 
eral good shipments of wagon oak plank were made to 
English ports. Furniture manufacturers are regularly 
taking large quantities of oak, but the price situation has 
not been affected. Prices are firm, and showing no in- 
dication of change. Chestnut is active, but there is no 
sign of improvement in poplar. 


Ashland, Ky. Oak continues good in all grades and 
the demand is strong with prices stiffening. Mills have 
a limited supply of logs in their harbors which will ad- 
mit of boistering up stock to some extent. Prices show 
a strong tendency upward, especially in No. 1 common 
and better plain-sawed. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is better than usual for the sea- 
son and the scarcity of stock is greater. This leads the 
dealers to make more of a demand upon mills for new 
stocks, and the mills report a large number of buyers 
ready to pick up what is offered. The largest local de- 
mand is in plain oak, though quartered is in better in- 
quiry than a short time ago, especially in the first and 
second grades. Brown ash, maple and birch are among 
the other woods that sell most readily 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Sales are not as extensive as 
they were before the holidays, but a steady trade is mak- 
ing itself manifest for most items. Manufacturers are 
ordering more freely than for several weeks and dealers 
consider the prevailing conditions indicative of an espe- 
cially good volume of business with the arrival of spring. 
The building trade has been ordering only as stock was 
required. Prices are firm all along the line and dealers 
express the belief that higher quotations will be in force 
in the spring. 


Baltimore, Md. All the hardwoods are very strong, 
with the mills having plenty of orders in hand and with 
the calls for shipment so insistent that the inevitable re- 
sult is marked firniness in values or a further advance. 
Reports are practically unanimous in this that none of 
the divisions of the trade have shown the slightest eas- 
ing off. There is talk of sound wormy chestnut even 
bringing $28 a thousand feet, although this is regarded 
as an exaggeration. There can be no denying the fact, 
however, that the quotations on chestnut have gone up 
sharply, even if it can not be said that every limit has 
been removed and that all depends upon the necessities 
of the individual buyer. Oak is perhaps as high as at 
any other time in the history of the industry, with the 
mills making every effort to augment their output, and 
with much buying on the part of millmen on the outside 
to supplement the calls for stocks. All other hardwoods 
in general use are firm and active, the foreign as well as 
the home trade being on the lookout for stocks. 


Beston, Mass. Considerable improvement has been 
noted in this trade. Many sizable inquiries have been 
on the market for chestnut, birch and oak. Poplar is 
moving a little better in all grades, some good sales of 
4-4 firsts and seconds having been made. Sales of north- 
ern birch and red gum continue good. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Good hardwoods are moving quickly, 
with a very firm showing on prices, but volume is re- 
stricted much on account of the time of year, with every 
indication that there will be a scarcity in materials for 
the spring unless a change takes place in general bus- 
iness conditions. The low grades are exceptionally 
strong and prices high. The delays noted in shipments 
from mills are becoming more numerous and the stocks 
in hands of consumers are small. Hickory prices are 
strong, but are not showing any special upward tendency. 
Ash is in good demand. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Buyers in the South are numerous 
and millmen need not reach out far to secure business. 
Factories are all running and are well supplied with or- 
ders, and as none of these plants has much stock they 
are sending out numerous inquiries for supplies. All 
grades of plain oak are in demand as is chestnut. Quar- 
tered oak is strong in demand and price. Ash sells well 
and thick stock is much in demand and scarce. Poplar, 
basswood, cottonwood and gum in low grades are very 
scarce and bringing good prices. The upper grades of 
gum are getting stronger, and red gum firsts and sec- 
onds are expected to advance. 


Columbus, Ohio. Trade in all varieties is active and 
the demand is better than the supply. High quotations 
prevail in every grade and there is a scarcity of stocks 
which is gradually increasing. The demand is general 
all along the list with the result that there is no accumu- 
lation in any grade. The yard trade is buying better as 
dealers are trying to cover. The factory demand is good. 


THE SILO 


Frank Speed, the Salesman, 


Lumber Dealer, 





UESTION 


Tells His Friend Jim, the 
All About It. 


A Story in Seven Chapters by A. Thorne Swift. 
Chapter VII. 


‘‘Jim, we live in a wonderful age,’’ earnestly de- 
clared the salesman, as he and his friend, the lum- 
ber dealer, sat down after dinner to enjoy their 
cigars. ‘‘A wonderful age.’’ 

“‘There never was such a wonderful period! We 
never before knew so much or could do so much. We 
never experienced an age of equal comfort. No part 
of yesterday was as glorious as this hour. The hun- 
dred years behind us are jammed with achievements 
that out balance the sum total of progress since the 
dawn of the Christian Era. 

‘*Do you know, Jim, that the humblest artisan to- 
day enjoys luxuries that Midas, with all his wealth, 
could not command; that a High School graduate has 
more real information than all the world’s scholars 
combined from the fall of the Roman Empire to the 
Declaration of Independence? Think of it! A mere 
hundred years ago, even the scientist thought atmos- 
phere was simply space—that gas was only a smell. 
Microbes had not been thought of. The Father of 
our Country was proud of his brilliantly illuminated 
ball-room, with ‘incandescent’ tallow candles, lighted 
with a flint and steel. Every fabric was woven by 
hand. It took two weeks to send a letter from Bos- 
ton to Baltimore, and get a reply. All the great 
battles of Napoleon, and our own War of Indepen- 
dence, were fought with clumsy, muzzle-loading, flint- 
lock muskets. 

‘‘Pifty years ago we were engaged in a struggle for 
national existence. Even then the flint-lock musket 
had not been entirely discarded, nor the _ breech- 
loader dreamed of. Abraham Lincoln’s angular 
frame never reposed in a Pullman berth. The trol- 
ley-car, electric lights, bicycles, department stores, 
sky-scrapers, power cranes, and appendicitis, had not 
yet arrived. Thirty years ago electricity had never 
been hitched to a wheel; gunpowder was the most 
powerful explosive; subways weren’t considered 
within the range of possibility, and the small town’s 
most deadly enemy—the modern mail order house— 
was just being born. 

‘‘Twenty years ago we had never heard of an 
automobile, a penny newspaper, or an antitoxin for 
diphtheria. And it remained for the last decade to 
witness the conquest of the air; the moving picture 
show, and what is more important to the lumber 
dealer—the advent of that Modern Miracle—THE 
CROWN SILO. Forgive me, Jim, but I simply could- 
n’t lose this opportunity to impress this on your 
mind. 

‘‘Tmpossibility is now an old-fashioned word with 
a definition but not a meaning. The dream of yes- 
terday becomes the reality of today. The magic 
cities and fairy kingdoms of your childhood aren’t 
half so wonderful as the world in which you live. 

‘¢Advancement in art, science, method of locomo- 
tion, and merchandising—except, retail lumber—has 
been the order of the day. 

‘*Yes, Jim, that’s true. It’s a sad commentary, 
but none the less true. It’s unaccountable, inex- 
plainable, and not complimentary to the spirit that 
actuates the noble line of endeavor in which we are 
engaged. We retail lumbermen—and I use the plural 
pronoun softly—as, while we are also engaged in the 
retailing of lumber, I am not at all proud of the 
Dark Age methods of merchandising we still employ. 

‘Yes sir! Jim, do you realize that there hasn’t 
been an improvement worthy of the name in the re- 
tail methods of merchandising lumber in the last 
fifty years? During all this wonderful period, when 
every other line of endeavor has been improving and 
inaugurating advanced ideas, we retailers have 
marked time. We are still in the dark age, and 
now, for the first time, behold the twilight which 
precedes the dawn of a new era. 

‘¢*T know, Jim, this is strong talk, but it isn’t half 
as strong as the situation merits. Now, let the little 
flame of reason burn. Don’t let’s shut our eyes and 
refuse to see taults, simply because they are our 
faults. Here are the facts. We are selling lumber 
just the same as our grandfathers sold it. If you 
dispute this, just tell me one essential detail in which 
we have improved. Hard question to answer you 
say? Say, Jim, if there had been any marked im- 
provement, do you think the question would be so 
very hard? You know it wouldn’t. If I think I’m 
so smart, how would I bring about this millenium 
at which I hint? Now, just let the little flame burn. 
I don’t think I’m so smart, nor do I imagine I can 
upset a world old prejudice in a half hour. I do 
know, however, that the present methods of mer- 
chandising lumber will be relics of antiquity inside 
of the next decade,—and the dealers who first recog- 
nize this fact are going to lose their competitors. 
You can’t help but absorb a lesson from the spirit 
of the times. Progressive and bold innovations, clever 
advertising and unique selling methods, and more im- 
portant than all the rest—One Price To All—are the 
materials from which has been built the colossal, 


modern merchandising establishments,—the wonders 
of the age. 

‘Who are the best merchandisers in the world, 
Jim? Why certainly, the Department Stores and the 
Mail Order houses. You named them without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. Did you ever stop to analyze the 
reason for their success? Did it ever occur to you 
that the principles they use could be applied to your 
business with beneficial results? No! No! I say, it 
isn’t different. It is the same. The great underlying 
principles of selling anything, whether a piece of 
blue sky or a corn crib, are the same the world over. 

‘*What are these principles? Roughly,—creating a 
desire for the article you have, or being in position 
to supply the article for which an already created 
desire exists. Now take this Silo business. There 
never was—and never will be again—a demand so 
general and so enormous created for you, without 
One Dollar of Expense To You. Never. All you 
have to do is get in shape to supply this demand. 
How long do you suppose it took the Mail Order 
houses to recognize this market? Not more than 
thirty minutes. They were right after the business. 
And at that, they are laboring under a handicap that 
would appall a lumber dealer. A Silo is a commodity 
that is mighty hard to sell by mail. It’s a big single 
item, and unless ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED—as 
in the case of the Crown—a commodity that a farmer 
would hesitate to buy unsight and unseen, unless 
through personal solicitation. As it is impossible to 
guarante@ any other stave Silo, it looks like an al- 
most impossible task to sell their Silo by mail,—yet 
they'll sell ’em unless the lumber dealer gets in the 
game and equips himself to supply this crying need. 
And another thing, while they are selling the farmer 
a Silo, they’ll tell him he can get the lumber in the 
same car to build that new house or new barn, with- 
out it’s costing him a cent extra for freight. Oh! 
you may be sure as good merchants as are the Mail 
Order houses will not overlook pointing out to the 
farmer the advantages of getting some lumber, 
shingles, nails, wire fence, or what not,—since he has 
no additional freight to pay. 

‘“‘Yes, Jim, you got to give it to ’em. They are 
real merchants. Think of it. A firm which had 
desk room only in 1892 sold Eighty Millions of goods 
in 1911. Can’t you get one lesson? Just one? What 
two things have contributed more than any others 
to this—and the Department Stores’—growth? Money 
back if you’re not satisfied—AND ONE PRICE TO 
ALL, were the big factors. Is the little flame still 
burning, Jim? Does it occur to you that the applica- 
tion of these simple principles to the retail lumber 
business might help some? Ha! Ha! Say, a one price 
to all lumber yard would sure be a novelty, wouldn’t 
it? Novelties attract attention. Attention is one of 
the most essential things in merchandising. Will 
you? Dare you do it? By Gad, boy, take it from 
me, it WILL WIN. 

“Tt’s comin’. Just as sure as the sun rises and sets. 
No progress in the retailing of lumber can ever be made 
until we realize that the principles—MONEY BACK IF 
YOU’RE NOT SATISFIED and ONE PRICE TO ALL— 
are vital to successful merchandising. As a matter of 
fact, the methods we now emplov, more than anything 
else, have contributed to the growth of this ‘lumber trust’ 
idea. You know that, Jim. And then again we are under 
the painful necessity of charging our best friends, who 
don’t figure anywhere else, more than we do the ‘stinker’ 
who gets prices from everywhere and makes us meet ’em. 
Is it square, Jim? Does it make for personal satisfac- 
tion? With the little flame burning, do we feel real proud 
of this kind of salesmanship? I’m telling you all this for 
an object. Put a price on your Crown Silos, and AD- 
HERE TO THAT PRICE. Make it the same to every- 
one. You have no competition, so the excuse ‘Well! 
Brown made the price and I had to meet it’ won’t go. 
Just cut your price once, or slip some favored farmer a 
rebate, and the result.is, you can sell one unless you 
cut prices. You know how much more you respect a 
house that has a price and sticks to it than a house that 
makes a price, and immediately invites you to make ‘an 
offer.’ You are never satisfied, as you fear you didn’t get 
the bottom. 

“A dealer should be actuated by a higher motive than 
the mere profit in this Silo business, Jim. While there’s 
big money in it for the dealer, he is rendering a signal 
service to his community when he induces the farmer to 
build a Silo. He is adding to the wealth of his locality. 
He is contributing to the welfare, happiness and prosper- 
itv of the farmer. When we get all through, Jim, and 
the Grim Reaper knocks at the door, I’m a thinkin’ we 
will value, above our bank balance, the service we have 
rendered to humanity. If we make two blades grow 
where but one grew before, we render a real service. It 
is a sad commentary on the scramble for wealth that— 
history remembers NO MAN for his wealth alone. John 
D.. with his uncounted millions, will have been lost in 
oblivion countless centuries before the memory of Pasteur 
—who spent his life that the world’s sorrow might be les- 
sened—has even grown dim. ; 

“Well! Good night, Jim. I must turn in. Leave early 
in the morning. Rip ’em up! Hit the line hard! If you 
want any additional information about the Silo, be sure 
and write the CROWN LUMBER & SILO CO., OMAHA, 
NEBR. 
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will open new avenues of trade for 
you if your order is placed with 


Camp 


It's a specialty 
here — that is 
reason enough. 














DAILY CAPACITY: 


MILLS: — Arringdale, Va.; Franklin, 


SELLING ALSO OUTPUT OF 
Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N.C. 





Eastern Sales 
Offices: 


Sis 3. BESS eee: 
A train of logs being delivered at Arringdale Plant. 


Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000. 


Va.; Wilmington, N. C.; Butterworth, Va. 


Camp Manufacturing Co., - Franklin, Va. 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave., GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Tel. 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., E. D. WOOD, Special Agent 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, ° GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 








In Reducing Logging Costs— 


ae 








pay for themselves in a short time. They 
provide rapid and cheap transportation to all 
your logging operations and enable you to 
distribute your crews to the best advantage. 





Gasolene 
MOTOR CARS 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. “Qi ieume 
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Logging Superintendents increase their effic- 
iency by keeping in close touch with all their 
men every hour of the day. Write for cata- 
log and circular showing cost of operation. 


Branches Everywhere. 












DETROIT, MICH., 910 Majestic Bldg. 


TIMBER LOANS 


PORTLAND, ORE., 1201 Yeon Bldg. 


R. E. Danaher Company 


and INVESTMENTS 





outright all loans we take on. 





Lumbermen desiring to buy more timber, increase working capita!, retire outstanding floating 
debts, or refund their present bonded indebtedness, are invited to correspond with us. 


Weare in position to give prompt and intelligent service for the reason that the members of this 
firm are heavily interested in timber lands and have had wide experience as lumber manufacturers. 


We maintain our own cruising department for the benefit of prospective borrowers, and buy 


NO LOANS TOO LARGE FOR US TO HANDLE 


Address all communications to the Detroit office. 








Furniture people are attending exhibits and demand from 
that source is a little slow. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. The market for hemlock is strong and man- 
ufacturers evidently are keeping a firm hold on condi 
tions, as seemingly no weak spot has developed since de 
mand settled down on a winter basis. No price devia 
tion is reported. 


Saginaw and Bay City. The call for hemlock the last 
few months has exceeded anything in the history of the 
trade. Manufacturers are sold up to the saw and dealers 
complain that they cannot get hold of enough stuff to fil! 
their orders. Prices run from $18 to $21. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for hemlock is better than 
usual thiS month, in spite of the high prices asked fo: 
both lake and rail stocks. Dealers say business has been 
very satisfactory so far this winter, and that stocks of 
retailers are not large, so they look for the latter to tay 
in considertble lumber in advance of the spring trade 
Mill stocks are of such small size that all sorts of grades 
ure being brought into use more than usual and there is 
no accumulation anywhere 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The condition of the hemlock market 
is somewhat puzzling. Manufacturers in Pittsburgh are 
holding stiffly to list, and many wholesalers are asking 
full list prices, but it is reported that some shading 
is going on and that it would not be hard to get con 
cessions of at least 50 cents; on a few sizes as much as 

dollar is said to have been made. In spite of this the 
strong trading call in hemlock has given a backbone to 
the mills and seems to promise to keep hemlock to the 
high point it has reached 


Columbus, Ohio. Demand is exceptionally good. It is 
almost impossible to get stocks and all grades have been 
advanced $1. There is a good demand from retailers who 
are trying to stock up for spring trade 





POPLAR. 


Chicago. Improvement in the poplar situation is more 
pronounced Dealers who specialize in handling this 
wood report a steady and insistent demand for firsts and 
seconds. Manufacturers’ agents say business is first- 
class, With the possible exception of No. 1 common. 
Prices are steady. 

Buffaio, N. Y. Prices are holdig steady and sales are 
showing some improvement, especially in direct ship- 
ments westward. Inquiry is strongest in the lower 
grades and the market is low on such stock. The quo- 
tations on crating stock are up from $3 to $5 a ttou- 
sand and users of such lumber have much difficulty in 
getting their supplies Box manufacturers are using a 
great deal of poplar. 


Baltimore, Md. Poplar prices, with the single e«cep- 
tion of those on extra wide stocks, are in keeping with 
those for other woods, with the demand so large that 
the mills are unable to accumulate lumber in any quan- 
tity. It is a standing complaint on the part of the pro- 
ducers that they have not enough lumber to meet the 
demands upon them, and the search for additional sup- 
plies is being pursued with energy, though with decidedly 
indifferent success. The buyers in the domestic market 
are eager after stocks, and the end-of-the-year quiet has 
been completely overcome. Fvureign business is in satis- 
factory shape, with the inquiry indicative of falrly small 
assortinents and with the requirements above the ordi- 
nary. 


Ashland, Ky. Demand continues far better than the 
supply, both export and domestic calls being very heavy. 
The first timber run of the season is on and all the 
mills will be able to start. There has been no change 
in price, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. About the only change tu a much bet- 
ter demand for the upper grades. This change is not 
only encouraging to dealers, but bears out the expecta- 
tions of manufacturers who have been holding this class 
of stock at stiff prices. Demand for Nog. 2 and 3 com- 
mon continues good, the features being the scarcity of 
these grades. 


Columbus, Ohio. Sales are larger and all grades are 
moving better. Accumulated stocks in certain sizes are 
being depleted and prices are firm. Firsts and seconds 
are quoted at $53, and No. 1 commen at $36. No. 2 com- 
mon is sold at $22 and No. 38 common at $18. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. The market continues in first-class shape, 
with demand lively and prices stiff. Reports from the 
mills are to the effect that orders are plentiful, with an 
improvement in cargo trade. Fir and spruce yard stock 
are in fair request, and redwood seems to be gaining 
friends rapidly with its merits increasingly recognized 
in the Mississippi Valley and eastward. 


Tacoma, Wash. Heavy snows and severe weather, al- 
most completely shutting off railroad traffic for two or 
three days at a time, has had an effect on business. 
Mails that have arrived, however, show an increase in 
inquiries. The fir market has a very healthy tone, with 
prices firm. Car material, timbers and construction stuff 
are particularly satisfactory. Foreign lumber shipments 
from Puget Sound for 1912 aggregated 447,675,000 feet, 
as compared to 459,913,000 feet in 1911, and 283,836,000 feet 
in 1910. 





Portland, Ore. Market conditions remain practically 
unchanged, with a steady demand from all sections. 
Until this week the winter has been open and offered 
little interference with operation, but a heavy snow fell 
during the last two days and indications are that a num- 
ber of mills will shut down for an indefinite period. The 
heavy snow in the woods will prevent logging for several 
weeks in the few camps that have operated since the 
holidays. 


Kansas City, Mo. There is an especially strong tend- 
ency to advance upper-grade fir strips. Supply and de- 
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mand conditions indicate that an increase in strips 
vould be logical. All other fir items are very stiff and 
ihe buyers who have been figuring on a sag appear in a 
fair way to be caught in an advance, for the outlook is 
ihat the fir market favors the millmen. Stocks are low 
ind there is no indication of weakness among the man- 











itacturers. Red cedar siding is the weakest Coast wood, 
it is being held at about $1.50 off. 
Chicago. The market is keeping up well and prices 


ire well maintained. Wholesalers handling western Idaho 
white pine in the factory grades report selling them lib- 
erally. California sugar and white pines are big factors 
in the sash and door centers of this section and their 
popularity is increasing. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Pacific 


coast woods 


are holding very 
tirm in price and are advancing. Sugar pine is particu- 
larly searce. Stocks at the mills have been moving out 


rapidly and it will be some time before a normal amount 
will be sawed again, owing to the closing of plants there. 
iocal trade has been satisfactory so far this month. 


Boston, Mass.—'l'rade 


continues fairly active with no 
turther advances in price. Some good sales of 1x12 barn 
and better have been made. Idaho stock, especially in 
the thick items, is becoming more popular here as the 


widths run so much wider than the pine that has been 
coming in here recently. Some geod sales of California 
sugar pine are reported. 


REDWOOD. 


San Francisco. Prices are well maintained and there 
is every prospect of a larger cut and better prices during 
1918. The foreign markets are being extended and will 
be limited only by the supply of deep-sea tonnage to 
transport the lumber. More than the usual quantity of 
kiln-dried lumber for eastern rail shipments will be pre- 
pared during the coming season, as drying facilities are 
heing increased at the mills and yards. Redwood shin- 
gles and railroad ties are in good demand. 





Kansas City, Mo. The California mills are not showing 
any tendency te lower the prices that have prevailed since 
the middle of the fall. In common with Coast woods red- 
wood is very firm and dealers appear to have no anxiety 
to take orders at the present levei. The supply is small 
and buyers may have to pay the price to get stocks for 
spring 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. 








The movement through this port contin- 
ues steady. Shipping is still retarded by high winds and 
although bottoms are still scarce to secure, the rates 
thus far remain as previously quoted. In cases where 
transportation companies have plenty of business arbi- 
trary rates in many instances are being accepted by ship- 
pers in order to get stock forward. The sale during the 
week aggregated about the same, there being decided ac- 
tivity in the better grades of rough lumber, mill] culls and 
red heart, and box bark strips, with 4-4 edge 
more frequent. 


box sales 


Buffalo, N. Y. The market is strong and the demand 
is increasing as compared with several weeks ago. Re- 
tailers have low stocks and the mills have not been 
filling orders with their usual promptness. It is stated 
that the mills have business ahead in many instances to 
run them into the summer, which indicates a strong mar- 
ket for some time. 


Balitimore, Md. All the reports obtainable about North 
Carolina pine are good reports, good, at least, from the 
standpoint of the millmen, who are getting more orders 
than they can take care of at prices that seem very at- 
tractive. Although outwardly a touch of quiet has pre 
vailed in the trade the inquiry is very active and it is 
more a question of ability to fill orders than of price. 
Baltimore happens to be perhaps the cheapest market 
in the East, and for this reason much lumber is being 
diverted to other points, so there are practically no un- 
sold stocks here. 


Boston, Mass. No changes in prices have been noted. 
Small sales are reported in general. Many local dealers 
plan to make their winter visits to the mills and some 
of them are placing orders for the coming season. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Manufacturers are busy with orders booked 
and are not manifesting much solicitude over the future. 
Great scarcity is reported in many items of car material 
and dimension and premiums are offered for these. It 
is superfluous to add that prices are firmly maintained 
and that advances within the next 90 days are not im- 
probable. It is reported that a number of mills within 
convenient distance of the Gulf are catering heavily to 
the export trade and are realizing handsomely on their 
transactions. 


St. Louis, Mo. Manufacturers have more than the sea- 
sonable volume of orders on their books, which they are 
shipping out as rapidly as they can and are making 
an effort to stock up for the prospective spring trade. 
Accumulations of stocks are much less than is usually 
the case and assortments are in like condition. This is 
partly due to the heavy purchasing done by many of the 
big yard companies during last month and also to the 
fact that stocks at best have been low for some time. 
The advances made on the first of the year are being 
firmly maintained on nearly every item. 


Kansas City, Mo. The anomaly of a light demand and 
a very firm market continues. The only exception to 
the rule of stiffness in prices is in straight cars of fin- 
ish, drop siding, ceiling, partition and uppers, upon 
which some better concessions are being offered. All 
items of common are very stiff and railway material and 
timbers are being held at better prices, indicating that 
a decided advance is in prospect. Stocks at the mills 
continue to be badly broken, according to advices to 
dealers here, and there is an especially noticeable dearth 
of retail yard stock. 


New Orleans, La. Demand is active, with prices well 
maintained. In some parts of the territory adverse 
weather has interfered with mill operation. Mill stocks 
are broken. Demand for car and railroad material prob- 
ably predominates, but request for yard stock is heavy 
and increasing. Export lumber and timber are in good 
call with prices firm. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The market holds firm and retailers are 
beginning to add to their stocks, following a slight dull- 
ness around inventory season. The large mills have put 
up prices about $1 this month, being well filled up with 
orders and they have business to last for a number of 
weeks at least. Local trade is fair. 


Baltimore, Md. \Vith respect to Georgia pine the de- 
mand is not less active than that for North Carolina 
pine, although the distribution in Baltimore does not ex- 
ceed moderate proportions. The mills are as firm as at 
any time in their quotations, which are often higher pro- 
portionately than at points of distribution. Because of 
the open winter much work in which longleaf pine is 
used has progressed practically without interruption, and 
this has given an impetus to the movement which tends 
to keep down accumulations and makes the demands 
upon the mills very pressing. Local assortments are very 
moderate and the business done'is of modest volume, but 
the inquiry from out of town is insistent. 





Boston, Mass. All grades of this stock remain firm in 
price with nothing in view to alter these conditions. 
While stocks in retail yards are rather low, there seems 
to be no particular rush. Retailers are frank to say 
they expect prices to ease off before spring, and are 
therefore waiting, while reports continue to come from 
manufacturers of their intention to maintain the present 
price levels. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘Chere is some talk of a slight soften- 
ing in some sizes of pine coming from the Southwest, 
but the reports lack actual confirmation. Generally the 
yellow-pine men regard the situation as most satisfactory 
so far as values are concerned, but are not getting all 
the business they would like. Floods and washouts are 
interfering with mill operation and shipments and may 
cause a tightening up of the market in the near future. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Stocks are not heavy and the tend- 
ency is to buy for early spring business. Railroads and 
car builders are good buyers and this will help keep the 
market firm until building opens, when dealers expect 
prices to stiffen 





CYPRESS. 





New Orleans, La. Demand last week registered a dis- 
tinct gain over the business of the week before and it 
appears that the bookings exceeded shipments, which 
in their turn were of large volume. Call for yard stock 
perhaps predominates on the lumber list, but no items are 
rated positively inactive. Mill stocks are well assorted 
and car supply, generally speaking, is easy. Prices rule 


firm and unchanged. 
Chicago. Inquiries are active in all directions and 


wholesalers report a noticeable increase in their mail and 
wider interests in the market than for several weeks. 
There seems to be no disposition on the part of the mills 
or their representatives to shade prices. Stocks are said 
to be depleted in some items and crders booked are suf- 
ficient to insure prosperity and activity for some months. 


Kansas City, Mo. Mill stocks of common are greatly 
broken and prices show a decidedly stiffer tendency. 
Inquiries are more’ numerous each week and there has 
been a fair business considering the season. The price 
on bevel siding and uppers has shown no change except 
that the market is being better maintaimed. Some mills 
are refusing to quote on straight cars of lath because 
of the scarcity of stock. 

St. Louis, Mo. Considerable business is being done, al- 
though the traveling representatives of the houses have 
hardly had time to get into their territories and get 
fairly down to work. Inquiries, however, have been com- 
ing in well and this is an indication that demand will 
be satisfactory as soon as the weather becomes settled. 





Baltimore, Md. Demand keeps up in a manner most 
gratifying to the mills, which are able to dispose of their 
output with little or no effort at figures that leave an 
attractive margin of profit. The activity among builders. 
favored as it has been by exceptional weather, has stim- 
ulated the consumption of cypress to an unusual degree. 
Generally at this time cold weather has brought con- 
struction work to a complete stop and the calls for lum- 


ber used by the builders cease. Not so this winter, 
when the thermometer has touched freezing or gone 
below only on 


rare occasions, and when only an occa- 
sional rain storm impeded progress. This has encouraged 
relatively heavy Gemands upon the yards for cypress and 
has tended not a little to keep prices decidedly firm. 


Boston, Mass. Sales continue steady with no break in 
price. A fair amount of business is being done in both 
rough and dressed stock. A steamer from Savannah 
brought 14 cars of cypress, besides as many more cars 
of yellow pine. Considerable quantities of lumber from 
the South come to Boston in this manner. 


a 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is about normal with prices 
ruling firm. The better grades are going well for the 
time of year and before the corresponding time next 
month should be in strong demand. The lower grades 
are in excellent demand and prices are satisfactory with 
a tendency upward as dry stocks are becoming scarce. 





Columbus, Ohio. This wood is selling better now and 
the movement, especially toward the East, is good. One 
or two wide items are still a little slow, but that is caus- 
ing no trouble. Prices are firm. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 





Chicago. Orders have been more numerous this week 
for red cedar shingles, with a slight improvement in 


YELLOW 
TRAND 
USTAINS 
EVEREST 
TRAINS. 


HAT’S why you will find Yellow 

. Strand ‘‘Powersteel’’ Wire Rope 

| in constant use in Lumber Camps 
North, South, East, West—every where. 
It meets every demand of the most ex- 


acting service. 





Here’s evidence 








This illustration shows Steam Loader of 
Central Coal & Coke Co., in La., equipped 
with 34 inch Yellow Strand Powersteel 
Wire Rope. The log being loaded con- 
tains 1347 feet. 

You need this strong, tough, durable 
rope for heavy hoisting, steam logging, 
tramways, etc. 

Order now or write for prices and let- 
ters from satisfied users who have dis- 
covered that— 

‘“*A Yellow Strand in Your Rope 
Means Yellow Gold in Your Pocket.”’ 


Ask for Catalog No. 70. 


Broderick & 
Bascom Rope Co., 





809 N. Main St., BRANCHES: 
ST. LOUIS, MO. pape 
WORKS: 
ST. LOUIS 
and ae 
SEATTLE 
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West Indies 
PanamaCanal 
Round South America 


Largest, Fastest and Finest Steamers on the 
East and West Coasts of South America. For 
illustrated literature apply to 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET Co. 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
15 So. LaSalle Street, CHICAGO. 
or Local S. S. Ticket Agents. 











| A NEW BOOK OF PLANS 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses 
and Bungalows,”’ just off the press; 215 
pages. Plans and specifications of 
houses and bungalows, and descrip- 
tion of different kinds of construction 
material. Specifications and plans 
for each building and estimate of cost. 
Bound in stiff cloth covers, $1 post- 
paid. Send for our catalog of books. | 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
r 431 South Dearborn St., 
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*€ TIMBER ” ’s pienitu in 


ARKANSAS 


Here is a list of the many different kinds there: 















Yellow Pine Red Gum Tupelo Gum 
Cypress Poplar Ash 
White Oak Western Catalpa Cottonwood 
Post Oak Sycamore Locust 
Hicko Beech Maple 
Red Cedar Birch Wild Cherry 
Black Walnut Hackberry 
Best Reached by the 
Write to C. L. STONE, 
Passenger-Traffic Manager, MISSOURI 
503 Missouri-Pacific Building, PACIFIC 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


IRON 
MOUNTAIN 


for copy of “The Forest Resources of 
Arkansas,” by S. J. Record, of the 
Yale School of Forestry faculty. 








Good Openings 


P] The timber lands along the COTTON BELT 
ROUTE in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas 
contain great varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many 
points for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays andsands atcertain points on the COT- 
TON BELT ROUT Eofter special inducements for the 
establishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment 
of Canning Factories and ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial depariment is maintained 
by this Company and reliable information and every 
possible assistance will be rendered upon request re- 
garding business openingsand industrial opportunities. 

Write the undersigned for further 
information. 


W. J. DOYLE, 


Assistant Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1328 Pierce Building, 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 

















Just a Minute— 


that we may call your attention to an 


Opportunity 
for making money. 

We have two locations on our road—one in TEXAS, the other 
in OKLAHOMA—for hardwood mills. There is an abundance of 
Ash, Oak, Pecan and Bois D’Arc timber available and a present, 
established demand for the finished product. We will give more 
specific data on these propositions or others in which you may 


be interested upon application. 
R. W. HOCKADAY, - St. Louis, Mo. 












Industrial Commissioner, M., K. & T.Ry. 





values. Clears are bringing $3.25 and stars $2.84, Chicago 
basis. Demand for white cedars is steady with prices 
firm. Lath are not so active, although there is a good 
undercurrent of demand at the usual prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Acting on advices from the Coast 
prices have been advanced here 5 cents a thousand, and 
the ruling quotation is $1.75 for stars and $2.15 for clears 
at the mill. Dealers report that shingles are strong at 
these quotations, and that conditions at the mills will 
keep them at or above these figures. Demand is not 
heavy, but is good for the time of year, and the supply 
of transit cars is small, with light stocks at transfer 
points. 


Tacoma, Wash. The red cedar shingle market has 
tored up. Prices are firmer. Buying has opened up a 
little more and orders are offering. Additional and unex- 
pected curtailment of output is in effect among interior 
mills owing to the heavy snow and severe weather. Man- 
ufacturers report the outlook fine for a good trade and 
better prices. Quotations to the East are $1.70 to $1.75 
and $2.10 to $2.15. 


Kansas City, Mo. All dealers agree that red cedar 
shingles are higher than they were a week ago, although 
there is a spread of 10 cents on the prices quoted. The 
asking price for stars is anywhere from $1.75 to $1.85, 
and for clears from $2.15 to $2.25, with premiums 
held up to $2.40. An advance of 20 cents is expected be- 
fore March 1. 


New Orleans, La. Surprisingly heavy demand for cy- 
press shingles is noted, with millstocks practically ex- 
hausted and orders hard to place. Cypress lath meet 
improving request, with mill stocks still available but 
dwindling in volume. No change in quotations is re- 
ported. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The last tariff increased the duty on 
shingles, and if the advance is taken off it will give some 
hope for white cedars in the way of stronger competi- 
tion with red cedars. Prices in the latter hold firm. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. An advance of 15 cents has 
taken place on red cedars during the last week, three in- 
creases of 5 cents each occurring during that period. 
Orders are coming in freely from consumers, who would 
iike to place them for future delivery, but such condi- 
tions are being eliminated on account of the prospect of 
still further advances in quotations. Dealers have been 
building up their yard stocks and are in a position to 
furnish consumers with more shingles than usual from 
this source. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is light. Coast shippers are 
firm on prices and claim advances are more likely to 
follow than reductions even in the face of light ship- 
ments. It appears to a close observer that this is as 
good an opportunity to buy as retailers are likely to 
have. 


Columbus, Ohio. Trade is all that could be expected 
for the time of year. Dealers are buying more liberally 
and prices are well maintained. Red cedar shingle quo- 
tations are: Clears, $3.55; stars, $3.05; Eurekas, $4.05. 
The lath trade is stronger. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. Optimistic expressions regarding cooperage 
conditions are freely distributed by those who are not 
otherwise occupied. Careful and candid examinations of 
supplies and moderate requirements for every line of the 
cooperage industry show above representations to be only 
the forethought. Only a few orders are received for barrels 
of any kind. Scarcity of hogs has caused a decline for 
six-hoop white and red oak tierces to $1.35 and $1.22%, 
respectively. Pork barrels are quoted at 92% to 95 cents, 
with only a few sales reported of either. Staves are slow 
sellers, coopers being well supplied. Expectations of 
larger receipts of hogs later are disturbed by reports of 
large losses from hog cholera. Mess pork has advanced 
to $18.30 a barrel. There is some demand from distil- 
leries, but less than was expected from the large corn 
crop and low prices are received for it. Breweries also 
are slow in arranging for spring supplies. Vessel rates 
to Europe are still too high to export staves. Slack 
staves are for sale in proportion to the demand with 
prices steady. Many of the flour mills in the Central 
States are extending use of bags in place of barrels. But- 
ter tub coopers are enlarging their requirements in ex- 
pectation of their spring trade. There is an increased 
demand for racked ash hoops. Hauling is poor on 
account of lack of snow and hoop makers fear they will 
not be able to supply old customers, say A. & H. Gates 
in their report on market conditions. 


No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 






Se ee ey rr ee ee ee 10.00 
No. 1, 28%-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

ROE. 6cadnns Kees awn hae wee beh whee eae-0 6% 10.00 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M.......... Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

ae oe eee Ae ere eee 07% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

DEL scab babawir bob webs s oe eis ve aS bres 6.6 S18 a ole No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal........ No demand 
M: B., SO-ImCh BUM BR VES. « o:s500 0:0 000 2 0000s 8.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M...... 10.50 to 11.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M.... 9.50 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M...... 9.50 
Half barrel] staves, G1, POF Me... ccccsscccs 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... .05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M.......... None wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch.,...... .80 to .85 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch...... .60 
Ten-round hoop barrels........eeeeeeee sees .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels.................. 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... .45 
Hiail DATTSL, S-NOOD ec spec ceccee ves evcsceees BY 6 to .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 0 to 12.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M 
White oak, ofl staves, per M.............. 3 to 36.00 
TERPS MOUS 6566506 066 009650444 erat ates x No demand 
Cig ee Ee er ee 14.00 to 15.00 
ET i se a a ne en 1.20 to 1.85 
Pork Barrels 5..650:0000 ER Oe ey ees 1.00 to 1.07 
OE MMM or a ae See eG arene ws -92 to -95 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 
For one week, : : . 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . . - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - . - - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading ‘Too 
Late to Clessify. 


| Too fate To Classify 


YOU CAN GET IT NOW 


By advertising in the “Wanted and For Sale” de- 
partment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Good results 
in quick time, at small cost. If you want a situation 
or an employee, lumber, shingle, timber or timber- 
lands, new or second hand machinery, railway equip- 
ment of all kinds, or anything you may need 

An advertisement in the “Wanted and For Sale” 
department would bring you in touch with the very 
people who would be interested. 

As a salesman, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes 
everywhere. Each week the eyes of the lumber world 
read these classified advertisements, and it makes no 
difference what you have for sale, you can find no 
better medium for reaching the lumber world and its 
associated industries than the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
The “Wanted and For Sale’ department attracts the 
attention of our readers each week, because of the 
large number and constantly changing variety of 
advertisements published. It is of exceptional merit 
in bringing buyers and sellers together. 











Advertise in the classified department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
for Quick Returns at Small Cost. 











FOR SALE. 

Half or entire interest in a yellow pine lumber manu- 
facturing plant, complete with saw mill, planing mill, 
brick dry kilns and logging road, fully equipped, and 200 
million feet of timber. This is a first class proposition and 
making money now. $65,000 cash or part secured paper 
will handle this. The balance to be paid as the timber is 
removed. Will sell one-half to practical man competent to 
manage the business and able to furnish half of the above 
payment. Don't answer unless you mean business. 

Address “L. & J. 1913,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE—REBUILT MACHINE. 
1—Fay & Egan 50” band resaw, 5” blade. 
SHEBOYGAN CIGAR BOX LUMBER & MFG. CO., 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


WANTED-TO BUY A LUMBER YARD 
Of $4,000 stock in one yard town with large territory; 
wanted to exchange some property on it and balance on 
terms. Address BOX 15, White City, Kans. 


FOR SALE-—BY THE OWNER . 
30,000,000 ft. hardwood. 75% red gum, balance mixed 
oak, cypress, ash and elm. This is a bonafide proposition. 
R. R. within 1% mile of the timber. Water transportation 
available. BOX 371, Memphis, Tenn. 


EXPERIENCED ACCOUNTANT 
Now employed by one of largest lumber and box manufac- 
turers, desires a position South. Thoroughly competent to 
install and maintain a cost system and to take charge of 
accounting department. 
Address Sol 














24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALESMEN TO SELL 
West coast lumber and shingles on profit sharing commis- 
sion basis. Address “‘C. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MAN WITH CAPITAL 
To take part interest in sawmill with fir timber in Wash- 
ington. Two transcontinental lines; townsite; logging 
chance excellent ; opportunity for business excellent. 
Address “C. 26,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As manager of lumber yard or hardware. Have 5 years’ 
experience in lumber and hardware business myself; speak 
German. Address BOX 15, White City, Kans. 


WANTED- SIX FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHTS 
At once. Address W. B. McCLELLAN, 
Care Sewell Lumber Co., Landisburg, W. Va. 


A LARGE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LUMBER 
Concern in Philadelphia are prepared to take the cut of a 
hemlock or hardwood operation, or both, for one or more 
years. Operation cutting two million or more feet per year 
preferred. If you are in a position to consider a proposi- 
tion of this kind please write us. 

Address “C. 45,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















SETTER WANTED, STEADY WORK 
Wages, $2.50 per day, to report immediately. 
J. W. WELLS LUMBER CO., Menominee, Mich. 
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